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LECTURE XVIIL 



FlGtJRATtVE LANGUAGE-:.GEN£RAL CHA- 
RAtTE'RS OF STYLE— DIFFUSE, CONCISE 
—FEEBLE, NERVOUS— DRY, PLAIN, ^NEAT, 
EL]£GANT,/ FLOWERY, 

HAVING treated, at confiderable length, of l £ c T. 
tKc Figures of Speech, of their origin, of ^^'^'* 
(heil: nature, and of the management of fuch of 
them as are important enough to require a parti- 
cular difcuffion, before finally difmifflng this fub-. 
jeft, I think it incumbent on me to make fome 
6bfervations concerning the proper ufe of Figura- 
tivc Language in general. Thefe, indeed, I have> 
in part, already anticipated; But, as great errors 
are often committed in this part of Style, efpcdally 
by young writers, it may be of ufe that I bring to- 
gether, under one view, the moft material diredions 
on this head. 

I BEGIN with repeating an obfervation, formerly 
made, that neither all the beauties, nor even the 
chief beauties of compofition, depend upon Tropes 
and Figures* Some of the moft fublime and moft 
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pathetic paflages of the mofl; admired authors, both 
in profe and poetry, are exprefled in the mod fimple 
Style, without any Figure at all ; inflances of which 
I have before given. On the other hand, a coni- 
pofltion may abound with thefe ftudied ornaments ; 
the language may be artful, fplendid, and highly 
figured,^ and yet the compofition be oh the whole 
frigid and unaiFe&ing. Not to fpeak of fentiment 
and thought, which conftitute the real and lading 
merit of any work, if the Style be (tiff and affe&ed^ 
if it be deficient in perfpicuity or precifion, or in eafe 
and neatnefs, all the Figures that can be employed 
will never render it agreeable : they may dazzle a 
vulgar, but will never pleafe a judicious, eye. 

In the fecond place. Figures, in order to be 
beautiful, mud always rife naturally from the fub* 
jeft. I have Ihewn that all of them are the iaa« 
guage either of Imagination, or of Paflion ; fome 
of them fuggeded by Imagination, when it is 
awakened, and fprightly, fuch as Metaphors and 
Comparifons; others by Padion or more heated, 
emotion, fuch as Perfonidcations and Apodrophes. 
Of courfe they are beautiful then only, when they 
are prompted by fancy, or by padion. They mud 
rife of their own accord; they mud £ow froin a 
mind warmed by the obje£k which it feeks to de- 
fcribe; we ihould never interrupt the courfe of 
thought to cad about for Figures. If they be 
fought after coolly, and fadened. on as defigned or- 
naments, they will have a miferable eSdSt. It is a 



/JTGURATIVE LANaUAGE: 

•lirery erroneous idea, which many haTc of the or- ^^ti.^^ 
naments of Style, as if they were things detached 
from the fubjed, atid that could be ftiick to k like 
lace upon a coat : thia is indeed^ 

Pupureas late qui ffilendcat iinut aut alter 

Afluitur paunue*,— ' Ars Foet» 

« 

And it is this falfe idea which has often brought 
attention to the beauties of writing into difrepute* 
Whereas, tlie real and proper ornaments of Styfe 
arife from Sentiment. They flow in the fame dream 
with the current of thought. A wnter of genius 
conceives his fubje£i: ftrongly ; his imagination is 
filled aAd imprefled v^ith it ; and pours itfelf forth 
in that figurative Language which Imagination 
naturally fpeaks. He puts on no emotion whidi 
his fubjed does not raiie in him ; he fpeaks as he 
feels; but his Style will bebeaudful, becaufe his 
feelings are lively. On occafions, when fancy is 
languid, or finds nothing to roufe it, we fhould 
never attempt to hunt for Figures. W^ then work, 
as it is faid, ** invita Minerva ;'* fuppofing Figures 
uiv^ited, they will have the appearance 'of being 
forced ; and ia this cafe^ they had much better be 
omitted. 

In the third place, even when Imagination 
prompts^ and the fubjed naturally gives rife to 

I 

* *?. Sfaredt of purple with broad l«ftit fliine, 
*' Sew'd oa your poem.** Tramcis. 
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Figute, they muft, however, not be employed to* 
frequently. In all beauty, " fimplex munditiis^* 
is a capital quality. Nothing derogates mote from 
the weight and d^nity of any compofition, . thstn 
too great attention to ornament. "When the orna- 
ments coft labour, that labour always appears ; 
though they fhould coft us none, ftill the reader or 
hearer may be furfeited with them ; and when they 
come too thick, they give the impreffion of a light 
^nd frothy genius, that evaporates In Ihow, rather 
than brings forth what is folid. The^direftions of 
the ancient critics, on this head, are full of good 
fenfe, and deferve careful attention. " Voluptatibus 
** maximis," feys Cicero, de Orat. L. iii. " fafti- 
*^ dium finitimum eft in rebus omnibus ; quo hoc 
^^ minus in oratione miremur. In qua vel ex 
" poetis, vel oratoribus poffumus judicare, con- 
^^ cinnam, omatam^ feftivam fine intermiflione, 
** quamvis clans fit coloribus pi£la, vel poefis> vel 
*' oratio, non poffe in deleftatione effe diuturna. 
Quare, bene et proeclare, quamvis nobis fsepe 
*' dicatur, belle et feftive nimium faepe nolo*.*' To 
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* *< In aH human thing!) dHguft borders fo nearly on the moft 
*^ liy<l^ pleafuresy that we need not be furprifed to fiod this bold 
*^ in eloquence. From reading cither poets or orators we may 
•* cafily fatirfy purfelyes, tbaf neither a poem nor' an oration, 
« whicby without intermif&on, is fhovy and fparkling, canple^fe^ 
<' US Ibng.- Wherefore, though we may wifii for the frequent 
'< prai(#of haviiig «»prtift;d eurielTet wett and property, wc 
** ftiould not c6vet repeated applsufe^ for being ibright and 
"Jplendid/' ^ 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

the feme purpofe, are the excellent dire£lions with 
which Quinailian concludes his difcourfe concern- 
ing Figures, L, ix. C. 3. " Ego illud de iis figuris 
« quae verae fiunt, adjiciam brcviter, ficut omant 
orationem opportunae pofitee, ita ineptiffimas efie 
cum immodice petpntur.^ Sunt, qui negledo rq* 
** rum pondcre et virihus fententiarum, fi vel inania 
^* verba in hos modos depravarunt, fummps fe ju« 
^' dicant artifices; ideoque non definunt eas ne&ere; 
^' quas . fine . fententia fedare, tam eft ridicnlum 
^* quam quacrcre habitym geftumque fine corpore. 
^^ Ne has quidem quas redtas fiunr^ denfandae funt 
'^ nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid quifque poftulet 
locus, quid perfona, quid tenipus. Major enim 
pars harum figurarum pofita eft in deledatione. 
•^ Ubi vero, atrocitate, invidia, miferatione pug-- 
*^ nandum eft; quis ferat verbis contrapofitig, et 
** confimilibus, et pariter cadentibus, irafcentem, 
*' flentem, rogantem ? Cum in his rebus, cura ver- 
, ^^ borum deroget affedibus fidem ; et ubicunque 
^* ^s oftentatur, Veritas abeffe videatur*.** After 

thefe 






* *^ I mull add concerning thofe figures which are proper in 
** themfelvefi, that as they beautify a compofition when they are 
** feafonaMy introduced, (b they dtform it greatly if too frr* 
*' quently fought after. There are fome, who, negledling ftrength 
*• of fentimefit and weight of mattev, if they can only force their 
**^ empty wordsiintoa Figurative Style, imagine themfelves great 
** writers ; and therefore continually ilring together fuch orna- 
** ments ; which is jufl as ridiculous, where there is no fentimeQt 
**• to fupport the mi as to contrive geftures and dreifes for what 
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^ xvinT* ^^^^^ judicious and ufefiil obfervadons, I have no 
more to add, dn this fubjed, except this admonition^ 

In the fourth place, that 'without a genius for 
Figurative Language, none (hould attempt it. Ima- 
gination is a power not to be acquired ; it muft be 
derived from nature. Its redundancies we may 
prune, its deviations we may corre£t, its fphere we 
may enbrge ; but the faculty itfelf we cannot create ; 
and all e£forts towards a metaphorical ornamented 
Style, if we are deftitute of the proper genius for it, 
will prove awkward and difgufting. Let us fatisfy 
ourfelves, however, by confidering that without this 
talent, or at lead with a very fmall meafure of it, 
we may both write and fpeak to advantage. Good 
fenfe, clear ideas, perfpicuity of language, and pro- 
per arrangement of words and thoughts, will al- 
ways commapd attention. Thefe are indeed the 
foundations of all folid merit, both in jTpeaking aiid 
writing. Many fubje£ts require nothing more : and 



** wants a body. Even thofe Figures which a fubjed admits, 
'< muft not come too thick. We muft begin with confidering 
«' what the occafion, the tifpe^ and the perfon who f peaks, render 
** proper* For the oljcfl aimed it by the greater part ef thefe 
*' Figures is ' entertainment. But when the fubje^ becomes 
** deeply ferious, and flrong pafiions are to be moved, who 
*< can bear the orator, who, in affe^^ed language and balanced 
*< phrafes, endcavoursto exprefs wrath, commifer^tion, or earneft 
<< entreaty ? Oa all Cuch occafions, a folkitous attention to words 
** weakens pafiion ; and when fo much art is fliewu, there is fu£- 
' «* pcfted to be little finccrity," 

thofe 
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thofe which admit of ornament, admit it only as a ^ ^^ ^^ 
iecondary requifite. To ftudy and to know our own 
genius well ; to follow nature ; to feek to improve, 
but not to force it ; are directions which cannot be 
too often given to thofe who defire to excel in the 
liberal arts. 

'When I entered oni the coniideratlon of .Style, 
I obferved that words being the copies of our 
ideas, there mufl: always be a very intimate con- 
nedion between the^ manner in which every writer 
employs words, and his manner of thinking ; and 
that, from the peculiarity of thought and expreflion 
which belongs to him, there is a certain Charafter 
imprinted on his Style, which may be denominated 
his manner ; commonly exprefied by fuch general 
terms, as ftrong, weak, dry, iimple, affeded, or 
the like. Thefe diftin£Uons carry, in general, fome 
reference to an author's manner of thinking, but 
refer chiefly to his mode of expreflion. They arife 
from the whole tenour of his language ; and com* 
prehend the effed produced by all thofe parts of 
Style which we have already confidered ; the choice 
which he makes of fingle words ; his arrangement 
of thefe in fentences j the degree of his precifion ; 
and his embelli(hment, by means of mudcal ca- 
dence, figures, or other arts of fpeech.' Of fuch 
general Charaders of Style, therefore, jt remains 
iiow to fpeak, as the refult of thofe underparts of 
\^hich I have hitherto treated. 

B 4 That 
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« GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE. 

^xvm.'*'' That different fubjefts require to' be treated 
of in different forts of Style, k a pofition fo ob- 
vious, that I fhaU not ftay to illuftrate it. Every 
one fees that Treatifes of Philofophy , for inftance, 
ought not to be compofed in the fame Style with 
Orations. Every one fees alfo, that different parts 
of the fame compofition require a variation in the 
Style and manner. In a Sermon, for inftance, or 
any harangue, the application or peroration admits 
more ornament, and requires more warmth, than 
4he didaftic part. But what I' mean at prefent 
to reolark is, that, amid ft this variety, we ftill 
expeft to find, in the compofitions of any one 
man, fome degree of uniformity or confiftcncy 
with himfelf in manner ; we expeft to find fome 
predominant CharaQer of Style imprefled on all 
his writings, which fhall be fuited to, and Ihall 
mark, his particular genius and turn of mind. 
The orations in Livy differ much in Style, as 
they ought to do, from the reft of his hiftory. The 
fame is the cafe with thofe in Tacitus. Yet both 
in Livy's orations, and in thofe df Tacitus, we are 
able clearly to trace the diftingUiftiing manner of 
each hiftorian; the magnificent fulnefs^ of the one, 
and the fententious coiicifenefs of the other. The 
^^Lettres Perfanes,'* and "L'Efprit de Loix,^* are 
the works of the fame iiuthor. They required very 
different compofition furely, and accordingly they 
differ .widely; yet ftill we fee the fame' hand. 
Wherever there is real and native genius, it gives, 
a determination to one kind of Style rather than 

another. 
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another. Where nothing oJF this appears ; wh^rc ^. ^fyj^y ^' 
there is no marked nor peculiar charader in the 
cbmpofitions of any author, we are apt to infer, not 
without reafon, that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from the impulfe 
of original genius. As the mod celebrated paintera 
are known by their hand^ fo the bed and molt 
original writers are known and didinguiihed, 
throughout all their works, by iheir Style and pe« 
culiar manner. This will be found to hold almofl; 
without exception. 

The ancient Critics attended to thefe General 
Charafters of Style which we are now to confider. 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus divides them into three 
kinds, and calls them the Auftere, the Florid, and 
the Middle. By the Auftere, he means a Style dif- 
tinguiftied for ftrength and firmnefs, with a negled 
of fmoothnefs and ornament ; for examples of which, 
he gives Pindar and ^fchylus among the Poets, 
and Thucydides among the Profe-writers. By the 
Florid, he means, as the name indicate, a Style or- 
namented^ flowing, and fweet j refting more upon 
numbers and grace, than ftrength ; he inftances 
Hefiod, Sappho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi* 
pally IfocratQS. TJie Middle kind is the juft 
imean between thefe, ^ and comprehends the beauties 
of both : in which clafs he places Homer and 
Sophoclfs among the Poets ; in Profe, Herodotus, 
D6mofthenes, Plato, and (what feems ftrange) 
Ariftotle. This muft be a very wide clafs indeed, 

which 



TO CONCISE AND DIFFUSE STYLE; 

^ xvmT* ^^*^^ comprehends Plato and Ariftotle under one 
article as to Style *• Cicero and Quindilian make 
alfo a threefold divifion of Style^ though with re* 
fpeft to different qualities of it ; in which they arc 
followed by moft of the modem writers on Rhe- 
toric } the Simplex^ Tenue, or SukVe ; the Grave or 
Vehemens ; and the Medium^ or temperatum genus 
dicendip But thele divifions^ and the illuftrations 
they give of them, are fo loofe and general, that 
they cannot advance us much in our ideas of Style* 
I fhali endeavour to be a little more particular in 
what I have to fay on this fubjefl. 

One of the firft and moft obvious diftinflions 
of the different kinds of Style, is what arifes from 
an author's fpreading out his thoughts more or 
lefs. This diftin£Uon forms, what are called, the 
Diffufe and the Concife Styles^ A conciCe writer 
compreffes his thoughts into the feweft poilible 
words ; he feeks to employ none but fuch as are 
moft expreflive; he lops off, as redundant, every 
e^ipreffion which does not add fomething material 
to the fenfe. Ornament he does not rejedt; he- 
may be lively and figured ; but his ornament is in- 
tended for the fake of force, rather than grace. 
He never gives you the fan^e thought twice. He 
places it in the light which appears to him the 
moft ftriking; but if you do not apprehend it 
well in that light, you need not exped to find it in 
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any other. His fentences are arranged with com- ^ ^^^^ T- 
pa£lnefs and ftrength, rather than with cadence and 
liarmony. The utmoft precifion is ftudied in them ; 
and they are commonly defigned to fugged more 

« 

to the reader's imagination than they diredly ex- 
prefs. 

A DIFFUSE Writer unfolds his thought fully. He 
places it iii a variety of lights, and gives the reader 
every poffible aliiftance for und^rftanding it com* 
pletely. He is not very careful to exprefs it at fir ft 
in its full flrength -, becaufe he is to repeat the im- 
preffion ; and what he wants in ftrength,* he pro- 
pofes to fopply by copioufnefs. Writers of this 
charader generally love magnificence and ampU"* 
fication. Their periods naturally run out into fome 
length, and having room for ornament of every 
kind, they admit it freely. 

• 

^ Each of thefe manners has its peculiar advan- 
tages ; and each becomes faulty when carried to the 
extreme. The extreme of concifenefs become* 
abrupt and obfcure ; it is apt alfo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epigrammatic. 
The extreme of diffufenefs becomes weak and* 
languid, and tires the reader. However, to one 
or other of thefe two manners, a writer may lean 
according as his genius prompts him: and under 
the general charader of a concife, or of a more 
open and difFufe Style, may pofTefs much beauty in 
his compofition. 

f'OR 
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For ilhiftrations of thefe general charafbers, I 
can only refer to the writers who are examples of 
them. It is not fo much from detached paffages, 
fuch as I was wont formerly to quote for inftances, 
as from the current of an author's Style, that we are 
to colleft the idea of a formed manner of writing. 
The two moft remarkable examples that I know, 
of concifenefs carried as far as propriety will allow, 
perhaps in fome cafes farther, are Tacitus the Hif** 
torian, *and the Prefident Montefquieu in *' L'Efprit 
dc Loix/' Ariftbtle too holds an eminent rank 
among dida6\ic writers for his brevity. Perhaps no 
writer in the world was ever fo frugal of his words 
as Ariftptle; but this frugality. of expreffion fre- 
quently darkens his meaning. Of a beautiful and 
magnificent diffufenefs, Cicero is, beyond .doubt, 
the moft illuilrious inftance that can be given. Ad- 
difori alfo, and Sir William Temple come in fom^ 
degree under this clafs. 

In judging when it is proper to lean to the coa- 
cife, and when to the diffufe manner, we muft be; 
direfted by the nature of the Compofition; l)if- 
courfes that are to be fpoken, require a more copi*^ 
ous Style than Books that are to be readi When 
the whole meaning muft be catched from thq 
mouth of the fpeaker, without the advantage which 
books afford of paufing at pleafure, and reviewing^ 
what appears obfcure, great concifenefs is always 
to be avoided. We fhould never prefume too much 
on the qujcknefs of our hearer's ynd^rftauding ; 

but 
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but our Style ought to be fuch, that the bulk of ^ ^J^^-^ 
men can go along with us eafily, and without 
effort. A flowing copious Style, therefore, is re- 
quired in all public fpeakers ; guarding^ at the fame 
time, againft* fuch a degree of djffufion as renders 
them languid • and tirefome ; which will always 
prove the cafe^ when they inculcate too much, and 
prefent the fame thought under too many different 
"Views, 

In written Compofitions, a certain degree of 
concifenefs poffeffes great advantages. It is more 
lively; keeps np attention; makes a brifker and 
ftronger impreffion ; and gratifies the mind by fup- 
plying more exercife to a reader's own thought. 
A fentiment, which, expreffed diffufely, will barely 
be admitted to be juft, expreffed concifely, will be 
admired as fpirited. Defcription, when we waiit 
to have it vivid and animated, ihould be in a con^ 
cife ftrai^. This is different from the commoa 
.opinion ; moft perfons being ready to fuppofe, that 
upon Defcription a. writer may dwell more fafely 
than upon other things, and that by a full and ex- 
tended Style, it is rendered more rich and expref« 
five. I apprehend, on the contrary, that a diffnfe 
manner generally weakens it. Any redundant words 
or circumftances encumber the fancy, and make 
the objeft we prefent to it, appear confufed and 
indiftinfl. Accordingly, the moft maftetly de* 
'fcribers, Homer, Tacitus, Milton, are almofl: 
always concife in their defcrlptions. They fhev 
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''wm^' OS more of an obje£t at one glance, than a k€bl6 
diffufe >vriter can fhew, by turning it round and 
round in a variety of lights. The ftrength and 
vivacity of defcription, whether in profe or poetry, 
depend much more upon the happy choice of one 
or two flriking circumftances, than upon the multi^ 
plication of them. 



Addr£SS£S to the pafGons, likewife, ought to be 
in the concLTe, rather than the difFufe manner. In 
thefe, it is dangerous to be diffufe^ becaufe it h 
very difficult to fupport proper warmth for any 
length of time. When we become prolix, we are 
always in hazard of cooling the reader. The heart, 
too', and the fancy, run faft ; and if once we can 
put them in motion, they fupply many particulars 
to greater advantage than an author can difplay 
them. The cafe is different, when we addreTs bur- 
felves to the underftanding : as in all matter^ 
' of reafoning, explication, and inftrudlion. There 
I would prefer a more free and diffufe manner. 
When you are to ftrike the fancy, or to move the 
heart, be concife ; when you are to inform the un- 
derftanding, which moves more flowly, and requires 

the affiftance of a guide, it is better to be full. 
Hiftorical narration may be beautiful, either in a 
concife or a difiufe manner, according to the 
writer's genius. Livy and Herodotus are diffufe ; 
Thucydides and Salluft are fuccinS; yet all oi^ 
thiem are agreeable. 
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CONCISE AND DIFFUSE STYLE. 15 

1 OBSERVED that a diffufe Style generally ^^yj^j*^- 
;ibounds in long periods ; and a concUe writer, it is 
certain, will often employ fhort fentences. It is not, 
however, to be inferred from this, that long or 
fliort fentences are fully ' charafteriftical of thft 
one or the other manner. It is very poflible 
for one to compofe always in ihort fentences, 
and to be withal extremely diffufe^ if a fmall 
meafure of fentiment be fpread through many 
of thefe fentences. Seneca is a remarkable ex- 

r 

ample. By the fliortnefs and quaintnefs of hh. 
fentences, he may appear at firft view very concife ^ 
yet he is far from being fo. He transfigures die 
fame thought into many different forms. He makes 
it pafs for a new one, only by giving it a new turn. 
So alfo, moft of the French writers compofe in 
fliort fentences; though their Style, in general, is 
not concife; commonly lefs fo than the bulk of 
Englifii writers, whofe fentences are much longer* 
A French author breaks down into two or three 
fentences, that portion of thought which an Eng- 
fifti author crowds into one. The direft eflFcfl: of 
fliort fentences, is to render the Style brilk and 
lively, but not always concife. By the quick fuc- 
ceflive impulfes which they make on the mind, 
they keep it awake ; and give to Compofltion more 
of a fphited character. Long periods, like Lord 
Clarendon's, are grave and (lately; but, like all 
grave things, they are in hazard of becoming dull. 
An intennixture of both lopg and ihort ones is 

requifite^ 
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^x^ui7' ^'^^^^fi^^s when we would fupport folemnity, togettief 
with vivacity i leaning more to the one or the others 
according as propriety requires that the folemn or 
the fprightly fhcmkl be predominaint in our compo* 
iition. But of long and fhort fentences, I bad 
cccafion^ formerly, to treat, under the head of the 
Conftru^ion of Periods* 



The Nervous Sind the Feeble arc generally 
tield to be charafters of Style, of the fame im- 
port with the . Concife and the Diffufe. - They 
do indeed wry often coincide. Diffufe writers 
have, for the molt part, fome degree of feeble* 
fiefs; and nervous writers will generally be 
inclined to a concife expreffion. This^ how* 
ever^ does not always hold; and there- are in^ 
fiances of writers, who, in the midd of a full 
and ample Style, have maintained a great de« 
gree of ftrengih. Livy is an example; and 
in the Englilh Language, Dr. Barrow. Bar- 
row^s Style has many faults. It is unequal, 
xacjdrred, and redundant, but withal, for force 
and expreilivenefs, uncommonly , didinguiihed. 
On every fubjeQ:, he multiplies words with an 
overflowing copioufnefs ; but it is always a torrent 
of flrong ideas and fignificant expreflions which he 
pours forth* Indeed the foundations of a nervous 
or a weak Style are laid in an author's manner of 
thinking. If he conceives an objeft ftrongly, he 
wilt exprefs it with energy : but if he has only aa 

indiftindb 
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tndiftinfl view of his fubjeft ; if his ideas be loofe ^j^J^i'^* 
and wavering j if his genius be fuch, or^ at .the 
time of his writing, fo carelefsly exerted, that he 
has no firm hold of the concepidon which he would 
communicate to us, the marks of all this will 
clearly appear in his Style. Several unmeaning, 
words and loofe epithets will be found ; his expref- 
fions will be vague and general ; his ai'rangement 
indiftind and feeble $ we fhall conceive fomewha't 
of his meaning, but our conception will be faint# 
Whereas a nervous writer, whether he employs an 
extended or a concife Style, gives us always a 
ftrong impreffion of his meaning } his mind is full 
of his fubjeft, and his words are all expreffive j every 
phrafe and every figure which he ufes, tends to 
render the pidure, which he would fet before us, 
more lively and complete* 



I OBSERVED, under the head of Diffufe and Con« 
dfe Style, that an author might lean either to the 
one or to the other, and yet be beautifuL This 19 
not the cafe with refpeft ta the Nervous and the 
Feeble. Every author, in every compofition, 
ought to ftudy to exprefs himfelf with fome ftrength, 
and in proportion as he approaches to the Feeble, 
he becomes a bad writer. In all kinds of writing, 
however, the fame degree of ftrength is not de- 
manded. But the more grave and weighty any 
compofition is, the more ihould a charader of 
ftren^h predominisite in the Style^ Hence in hif- 
tory, philofof^y, and folemn difcourfc^s, it is ex« 

XQL. II. c . peCted 
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*8 NERVOUS ANP FEEBLE STYLg, 

^ xvuj ^' V^^S'^ x^o^. One pf jhe ii?oft complete naodels of 
^ Nervous Style, h Oeinp(lbiene$ in \m /orations. 

As eyery good quality in Style h^s an ea^jresne, 
when porfued to ^hich it becomes ^.auicy^ tins holds 
of the Ncrvoufi Style a's well as others. Too greait 
a Audy of ftrength^ to the negleS of ibexather qua- 
iiti^ of StyLe^ is found to betray writers ioio a 
hzxScx manner. Harfbnefs ;arires from uhufual 
.words, from forced inverfions in the cofiftrudion of 
% lentence, ^nd too much negled of foAootbiv&fs and 
/eafe. This is Teokojjed the &nit of fome of ow 
jcarliflft claffics in the Englife language j fuch as 
^3ir Walter I?.aleigb, Sir Frajftcis Ba,con, Hooker, 
,C!hiUtngw.orth, ^Iton in bis profe works, ][}fir- 
;rington, 'Cjudworih, and other w/icers ,of .ccjinfider- 

able npte in the days of Queen Eli?ab^tji, Jan\€6 I. 

and Charles I. Thefe writers had nerves and 
^rejigtii in ^ high degree, and aiie to this d^y ^mi- 
dRpm /or. that quality in Style, fti^t :rf)e l?«y»uage ij[i 

their jbiands w^ exceedingly diSerof^t froin )»^jt>t it 

is nAW^ a^i^ was indeed entirejy for^ned jupon the 
. Miprn and conftrudipn of the jLatin in the ^range- 

xnent of fentenqes. Hooker, for jnftaAce^ begins 

ibe Prefaqe to his ce^ebr^ted work of EcclefiaS^ical 
,Pplity, "with ifee following fentence; " Thougtvfor 
.** no Other cavife, yet for iJt^is, that pofterity may 
•*' know vi^e have^ot loofely, through filgjice, per- 

^^ mji.tte4 tilings tg pafs a.way ?s i« dreain, tberie 
.4< fhall jbe, far men's i^orni^tion, extiiDt this 

^ muf:h spn^crning Uxe .prcfent, ftate of thye churqh 
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*' of Cfod efts^BftenJ tm^^ i^s, ?i»d their caf^wl ^j&mJ* 
*' fiodeayoiiis v4iich ^trouid have upheld the fame." 
finch a ientence now founds harft in our e^ps. Tet 
fomc advaiuages certainly atjtendjed thh fort ojf Style } 
taA whether w^ bgye giain^, or loft, upoa th^ 
vhole, by tlepartixig from k, may be^r t^ qu,e/yofl4 
fiy iJbe fr/eedom of arrangein,ent, which it penait- 
ted, it rendered the lajigu^ge fiifceptible of mtjre 
ftrength^ of more variety of xoHocatloni a^ijd w^^ 
harmony x£ period. 3^3$ Jiowev/^r this ]>e, j^h 91 
Style IS now obfolete ; i^Qd ro m<>deni writer co^^ 
adopt it waihout the cenfure of hjiuribiD^is and af- 
fedtatioa. The pr^&nit form which th^ lapgliag^ 
has aflumed, has, in fome meafure, facrificed'the 
Audy of dnehgth to that of perij]^uity jai^ jeafe; 
Our arrangement of wor4s has htecome )e& £^cib)^^ 
perhaps, but zacM'e plain aq4 n^turjal : and t]tii/$ \% 
now underftood lo he th^ gwiu$ of pur language* 

Th£ re&oration of King Ch^ar^s U^ feetns tp 
be..xhe. -aera of ihe fofrnation of our prefent Style* 
J-prd Clsirendon was one of the firft who laid afide 
ihofe frequent iaverfions which prevailed .among 
writers^ of the former age. After him. Sir William 
Temple poliflied the language ftill more^ But the 
author, who, by the number and reputation of his 
works, formed it more than any one, into its pr6- 
jsat ftate, is !PrydeQ* Dryden be^an to Write at 
Ifae Reftoration, and continued long an author both 
in poetry and profel He had ^lade the language 
his ftudy f and though he wrote haftily^ and often 

c % ^ incorrefWy, 
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«^ NERVOl/S AMD FEEBLE STiLt. 

^IvnrT' jncorreaiy, and his Style is not free from faulti^ 
yet there is a richnefs in his di£Hon, a copioufnefSt 
eafe, and variety in his expreflion, which has not 
b&en furpafled by any who have come after him •• 
Since his time, confiderable attention has been paid 
to Purity and Elegance of Style ; but it is Elc* 
gance rather than Strength, that forms the diftin*- 
gtiifliing quality of moft of the good Englifli Writers4 
Some of them compofe in a more manly and ner^^ 
vous ftianner than others ; but, whether it be from the 
geftiusof our language^ or from whatever other caufe, 
it appears to^ me, that we are far from the ftrength 
of feveral of the Greek and Roman authors. 

Hitherto we have conlidered Style under thofe 
charaf^ers that refped its expreffivenefs of an aui» 
thorns meaning. Let us now proceed to confider it 
in another view, with refped to the degree of oma^ 
ment employed to beautify it. Here, the Style of 
different authors feems to rife, in the following 



* Dr. Johnfon, in bis life of Drydcn, gives the followmj 
charaAer of his profc Style : *' His prefaces have" not the for* 
** mality of a fettled Style, in which the firft half of the feoteoce. 
*' betrays the other. The claufcs are never balanced, ^or the 
'* periods rordeUed ; every word fcems to drop bj chance^ 
*^ though it falls into its proper place, No:h'ng ia cold or 
y languid ; the whole is airy, animatedt and vigorous ; what 
^^ rs little, is gay ; what is great, is fplendid« Though all it 
** cafy, nothing is feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there if 
<' nothing harfh i and though^^ fifice^ bis earlier works, more 
** than a century has paiTed, they havf Bcthing jct uncomk 
" or obfoUtc." 

7 gradation; 



DRY STYI,E. « 

gradation ; a Dry, a Plain, a Neat, an Elegant, a ^ ^^^ '*• 
Flowery manner. Of each of thefe in their orden 

First,, a Dry manner^ This excludes all oma- 
i^ent of every kind. Content with being under-p 
ftood, it has not the leaft aim to pleafe, either the 
£incy or the ear» This is tolerable only in pure 
didactic writing ; and even there, to make us bear 
it, great weight and folidity of matter is requifite; 
9nd entire perfpicuity of language. Ariftotle is the 
complete example of a Dry Style. Never, per- 
haps, was there any author who adhered fo rigidly 
Co the ftri^lnefs of a didactic manner throughout all 
his writings^ and conveyed fo much inllru£tion, 
without the leaft approach to ornament. With 
the moil profound genius and extend ve vie^s, he 
writes lik^ a pure intelligence, who addrefles him* 
felf folely to the underftanding, without making - 
any ufe of the channel of the imagination. But 
this is a manner which deferves not to be imitated^ 
For, although the goodnefs of the matter may com? 
penfate the drynefs or harlhnefs of the Style, yet is 
that drynefs a confiderable defed^ ; as it fatigues 
attention, and conveys our fentiments, with dif- 
advantage, to the reader or hearer. 

A PLAIN Style rifes one degree above a Dry one. 
A writer of this charafter employs very little orna? 
ment of any kind, and reds almoft entirely upon 
his fenfe. But, if he is at no pains to engage us 
hy the employment of figures, muficall arrange- 

03 * ment, " 
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' ^ xvni '^' ^^*> ^^ ^"y ^^^^^ ^i**^ of writittg, he ftudies, how^ 
C?sr!«-^ ever, to avoid difgufting us like ^ dry and a hsr(h 
writer. Befides Perfpicuity, he purfues Propriety, 
Purity, and Precifion^ in hi^ hnguago J which 
form one degree, and rto inconfiderable one, of 
beauty.' Livelinefs top, and force, may be con- 
Jfiftent with a very Plain Style : and therefore, fucft 
an author, if his fentimenrsfbe good; may be abun*' 
dantly agreeable. The difference betweeA a dry 
and plain writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
Ornament, and feems not to know whaft it is ; the 
ktter feeks not after it. He gives us his meaning 
/ in good language, diftinft and pure; any fdrtheif 

ornament he gives himfelf iio trouble ab6ut ; eithef| 
becaufe he thinks it unheceffafy to hii fubjeft j or, 
becaufe his genius does not lead him to delight ii| 
it ; or, becaufe it leads him to defpife it ^. 

This laft was the cafe with Dean Swift, who* 
piay be placed at the head of thofe that have em* 
ployed the Plain Style. Few writers have difeo* 
vered more capacity. He treats every fubjed which 
he handles, whether feripus or iudicrpus, in a ma? 



*0n tbis'hcad, of the Gcnpral Charadlersof Style, particu- 
larly the Plain aod the Simple, and the charafiers o£ thofe Eng- 
' Hih authors who are clalTcd under theni, in thid and the follow- 
ftfg Lecture* feveral ideas have been taken from a monukript 
treattfe oft rhetori(^» part of which was (hewn to me many 
jears ago^ by the learned and ingenious author, Dr. Adam 
Smith ', ^id wbicdy it is hoped^ will be given by him to the 
PuMic. 
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fterly matmcr. Ut kn^\!^, almafl! beyoi^ any ma», ^ ^^^^ '''• 
rhe Ptrrity, the Extefit, the Precrfion of the Eng- 
Kfh Larrgtrage ; zrtd therefore, to fiich as tviffi to 
attain a pare and corredt Style, he is one of the 
tfioft ufefiil models. But \;ve mufl hot feok fot 
iticrch ofnafnetit and grace m his language. Hi* 
haughty and moi'ofe geniu:^ tirade him defpife zitf^ 
cmbelirfthient of this kind a& beneath his dignity. 
He delivers his fentiments in st plain, downrighti 
pofitive manner, like one who is fare he is in the 
right ; and is very indifferent whether you be 
pteafed at nor. His fentences are commonly nei 
gfigently arranged ; diftinftly enough as to the 
(etiie ; but without any regard to fmoothnefs of 
found ; often without much regard to compaftnefs 
or elegance. If a metaphor, or any other figure^ 
chanced to render his fatire more poignant, he 
\^ould, perhaps, vouchfafe to adopt it, ^hen it 
came in hrs way ; but if it tended only to embellifh 
and illuftrate, he would rather throw it afide. 
Hence, in his ferious pieces, his Style often bor- 
ders upon the dry and unpleafing ; in his humorous 
on^s, the plairinfefs of his manner fets off his wrt 
to the higheft advantage. There is no frofh, ndr 
affectation in it ; it feems native and unftudied .; 
and while he hardly appears to fmile himfelf, he 
makes his reader laugh heartily. To a writer of 
fuch a genius as Dean Swiff,- the Plain Style wis 
moft admirably fitted. Among our philofophicil 
writers, Mr. Locke comes lindef^ this clafs ; per- 
fpicuous' aiid pure, but atmoff without any orna? 
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P ^in ^* "^^^^ whatever. In work$ which admit, or reqiare^ 
ever fo much ornament, fhere are parts where the 
plain manner ought to predominate, ^ut we mufl: 
remeniber, that when this' is the character which ^ 
writer afieds throughput his whole cpmpofition, 
great weight of mat(pr, and great force pf fenti? 
xnent, are required, in order to keep up the read? 
er's attention, and |>revent him frpu) t^ecomiiij^ 

tired of the author. 

■» • . • 

\7hat \% called a Neat Style cpmes next ii^ 
prder ; and berp we are got into the region of orna- 
ment; but that ornament not of the higheft o^ 
moft fparkling kind. A ^vfitef: of thi$ ch^rader 
;fhews, that be does not defpife the beauty of Lan? 
guage. It is an objed of his attention. But hi$ 
attention is fhe>yn in the choic^ of wqrd^, and in ^ 
graceful collocation pf them ; rather than in any 
bigh efforts of imagination, or eloquence. Hi^ 
fentences are always clean, and free from the in^ 
pumbrance of fuperflpous^ words \ pf a moderatp 
length ; rather inclining to brevity, than a fwelling 
llrufture % clofing with propriety ; without any tails^ 
or adjeSion? dragging after the prpper clofe. H|? 
cadence is varied \ bi^t not of the ftpdied mufica| 
kind. His figures, if he ufes any^ are fhort and 
correft; rather than bold and glowing. Such \ 
Style as this n^ay be attained by a writer who has 
no great powers of fancy or genius ; by induftry 
{nerely, a^d careful attention to the rules of writ- 
ing, and it is a Style aliyays agreeable. It im- 
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fynnte aehantSer of moderate devatioa on our ^^^^ 
comppiition, azid carries 9^ .decent degree of orna* 
ment, which is not unfuitable to any fabjeft what- 
ever. A familiar letter, or a law paper, on the 
firieft fubjed, may be written with neatnefs ; and a 
fermon or a philofophical tre^tifjp^ in ^ Neat Style^ 
^ili be read with pleafurp. 

An Elegant Style is a charader exprefllng a 
)iigher degree of ornament than a neat one ; and^ 
Indeed, is the term ufually applied to Style^ when 
pofleiling all th^ virjtues of ornamenir, without any 
pf its excefTes or defefts* From what has been 
fomvsrly delivered^ it will eafily be underiloodg 
ihat complete Elegance implies great perfpicuitj 
$md propriety ; purity in the choice of words, and 
leare and dexterity in their harmonious and happy 
^rangemen^f It implies, farther, the grace and 
beauty of iipagination fpread over Style, as far at 
the fubje& admits it i and a}l the illuftcation which 
Figurative Language adds, when properly em* 
ployed. In a word, an elegant writer is one who 
pleafes the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 
underftanding ; and who gives us his Ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expreffion, but pot over- 
charged with any of its mifplaced finery. In M$ 
clafs, therefore, we place only the firft-rate writers 
fn the Language ; fuch as Addifon, Dryden^ 
Pope, Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and a few 
more : writers who differ widely from one another 
jn many of the attributes of Styte, but whom we 

now 
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^xviuJ' now cfafs together under the denominMion of 
Elegant, as, in the fcale of Ornamem, pofieffing 
Bearly the fasie p>IaK:e« 

When the ornaments, applied to a Style, are too 
rich and gaudy in proportion to the fubjeO: ; when 1 
they x^turn upon us too faft, and ftrike us either 
vfith a dazzling ludre, or a falfe brilliancy, this 
fcrtns whiat is call^ a Florid Style ; a term com- 
inonly tifed to fignify the e>tcefs of ornament. In 
ai yotmg tompofer this k very pardonable. Perhaps, 
k is even a protnifing . fymptom in young people, 
that their Style ihould incline to the Florid and 
Luxuriant : ^-^ V<)lo fe efFerat in adolefcente fttecun- 
♦* ditas,'* fays (^inflitian, *' rnultum inde deco- 
*^ quent anni, mtrhum ratio limabit, aliquid velut 
^^ ufu ipfo deieretur ; fit modo unde excidi poffit 
^* quid et exfculpi. — Audeat hasc aetas plura, et 
♦^ inveniat et inventis gaudeatj fint licet ilia ncA 
^* fatis interim ficca et fevera. Facile remedkirti 
^* eft ubertatis : ftefilia nullo labore vincuntur*/* 
But, although the Florid Style may be allowed to 



* " In youth, I wifh to fee luxuriancy of fancy appear, 
y Much of it will be diminiflied by years 3 much will be cor- 
f* rcAed by ripening judgment ; fomc of it, by the ipcrc praflicc 
•* of compofilion, will be worn away. Let there be only fuffl?- 
'^ cient matter, at firft, that can be:ir fome pruning and IdpptDg 
** off! At this time of life, let genius be bold and iny^ntiv^, 

V and pride itfelf in its effort?, though tlrefe fhouldsnot, as yet, 
^ ** be correct. Luxuriancy can eafily be cured | but for barren* 

V ncfs there ia do remedy*'* 

youth| 
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yciutby m their firft eflkys, it tnurft ndt r^ceiw tht ^ j^niT^ 
&me indo'lgence from writersf'of matorer years^ 
It is to be txftStedi th$c ^adgmenty as k xvptMi 
ttiCm\A cba^en i^agitiation,- ^nd rejeft, as juirenile^ 
all fiich omamentd a$ ar0 redaftdant, onfakable id 
the ftibj^ft, or ftot conducive fo illuftfate it. No* 
fliif)g can be more contempfible thafii that tbfet 
ip\tnAot of Language, which fomte writers perpe-* 
lYiatfy ^SkQi. It ^6re well, if this could be afcribeci 
to the real overflovyiAg of a rich injaginfatJon, We 
flioUld then have fqmethitig to amufe U9, at lead,- 
if we found little to iftftru£fc us. But the worft rsl 
that with tKofe frothy writers, Jt is a luxuriaKcy of 
HfbtASi ildf of fancy. We fee a laboured ^ttetnptS 
to rSe t0 a f|>lendor pf cbrrlpofitioifi, of vyhich they 
have foi^niFed to thetnfelye^ fonoe loofe ide^ ; bu< 
JfAvlng nb ft^efigth of genius for attaining it^ they 
endeavour to fupply the defeat by poetical words, 
by cold e^chmatfons, by eommon- place figures, 
atid every <hing that has the appearance of pomp 
a^d magnificence^ It has efcaped thcfe writer^, 
that fobriety in orhtfment is one great fecret for 
rendering it pl^afing ; and that,- without a founds? 
fion of good fenfe and fol^d thought, the mofl: 
Florid Style is but a chi]difli impofition on the 
Public. The Public, howeyer, are but too apt ip 
be fo impqfed on; at lad the mob of readers, 
who are very ready to be caught, at firft, with 
whatever is dazzling and gaudy. 

I CANNOT help thinking, that it refleds more 
))onour on the religious turn, and gopd difpofition^ 
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^•wni^' of the prcfent age, than on thepuhfic taftc, that 
Mr* Harvey's Meditations have had fo great a 
currency. The pious and benevolent heart, which 
^ always difplayed in . them, and the lively fancy, 
which, on fome occafions, appears, juftly merited 
applaufe: but the perpetual glitter of expreiSon, 
the fwoln imagery, and ftrained defcription which 
abound in thern^ are ornaments of a falfe kind* 
I would, therefore, advife ftudents of oratory to 
imitate Mr. Harvey*s piety, rather than his Style; 
?nd, in all compofitions of a ferious kind, to turn 
their attention, as Mr. Pope fays, ^' from founds 
♦* to things, from fancy to the heart." Admoni-r 
tions of this kind I have already had occafion tp 
give, and may hereafter repeat them ; as I conceive 
nothing more incumbent on me in this courfe of 
Ledures, than to take every o{^rtunity of cau-? 
tioning my Readers againft the aSe£ted and frivo- 
lous ufe of ornament } and, inftead of that flight 
lind fuperficial tafte in writing, which I apprehend 
to be at prefent too faihionable, to introduce, as far 
as my endeavours can avails ^ tafte for more foUd 
jihoughtj and more manly Simplicity in Style. 



I- 
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LECTURE XIX, 



GENERAL CHARACTERS OF STYLE— -SIMPLE, 

AFFECTED, VEHEMENT— DIRECTIONS FOR 

FORMING A PROPER STYLE. 

HAvmo entered, in the laft Lefture, on the l e c t, 
confideration of the general Charafters of Style, .^^ 
I treated of the Concife and Diffufe, the Nervous 
and Feeble manner. I coniidered Style alfo, witk 
relation to the dififerent degrees of ornament em- 
ployed to beautify it ; in which view, the manner 
^f different authors rifes according to the following 
gradation : Dry, Plain^ Neat, Elegant, Flowery^ 

1 AM next to treat of Style under another cha« 
rafter, one of great importance in writing, and 
which requires to be accurately examined ; that of 
Simplicity, or a Natural Style, as diftingui(hed 
from Affefktion. Simplicity, applied to writing, 
is a term very frequently ufed ; but like many other 
critical terms, often ufed loofely and without precis 
Con, This has been owing chiefly to the different 
meanings given to the word Simplicity, which, 

there* 
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3d SIMJ^LICITt ANl5 

^ XIX ^' therefore, it will be neceflkry here to diftinguidi j 
md to ihew in what feofe ki»^ proper atribiue of 
Style. We may remark four different acceptations 
in which it is taken. 

* • 

The firft is. Simplicity of Compofition, as op- 
pofed to too great a variety of parts. Horace^s 
precept refers to this : 

Denique fit quod vis fimplex duntaxat et uaum ^, 

This is the .Simplicity of plan in a tragedy, as 
diftinguiflied from double plots, and crowded inci- 
jietits ; the SimpUcity of th^ Iliad, or Mxii^d^ 'in 
.oppofitioA. to the digi:dCon$ of Lucan, and the 
fcattered tales- of Arioilo ; the Simplicity of Grcr 
xian archice£ture, in oppofitioji to the irregular 
^yariety of the Got^c. In tbi$ feufe^ Simplicity i$ 
ike iame with Unity. 

Tbus feco^d fenfe is. Simplicity of Thougbt, as 
oppofed to Refinement. Simple thoughts are what 
^rife jQaturally ; what the occafion or the £ubje£); 
f uggcrfl unfougbt ; and what, .when once fugg^fted, 
are eafxly apprehended by all. RdSoement in 
/.writing, exprejT^s a Icsfs natural and obyious train 
,of diought, and whid^ it required a pa£uUartnm of 



^ " Then learn the war.d'ring humour to cpntroul, 
" And keep one equal tenor through the ^holc.^* 

- Francis. 
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AFFECTATION IN STYLE. S« 

gemus' tp porfue } wkjiin certsun bounds^ very beau* ^ L^ ^^ 
tiful ; Ixut when carried too far, approaching to in- 
tficacy, and hurting us by the fippearance of being 
recherchiy or far-fought. Thus^ we would naturally 
fay, tiiat Mr. Parnell \% a poet of far greater Simpli- 
city, ki hi$ t^n oi thought, than Mr. Cowley } Ci- 
cero's thougli^s oA moral fubjeds are natural ; Se- 
neca's too refined and laboured. In thefe two 
(enfes of Simplicity, when it is oppofed, either to 
variety of parts, or to refinement of thought, it has 
no proper relation Jo Style. 

There is a third fepfe of Simplicity, in which it 
has refped to Style; and ftands ojjpofed to too 
much ornament, or pomp of language ; as when 
»e lay Mr. Locke is a fimple, Rlr. Harvey a florid 
Ninxsx ; and it is in this fenfe, that the ^ funflex^^ 
ilie " tame^* or ^^ fabtile genus dicendij* is under- 
iLood by Cicero and Quiadilian. The Simple 
Style, in this fenfi?, coincides with the Plain or the. 
Keat iStyle, which I before mentioned ; and, there- 
£>re, requires no farther illufbration. 

« 

fiuT there is a fourth fenfe of Simplicity, alfo re- 
fpe&ing Style ; but not refpedling the degree of 
ornament employed, fo much as the eafy and na- 
lural manner in which our Language exprefles our 
thoughts. This is quite difiFerent from the former 
fenfe of the word juft npw mentioned. Mi which 
Simplicity was equivalent to Plainnefs : whereas, 
in this fenfe, it is compatible with the highefl: or- 
nament* 



* XIX. ^* ttaiiitot ttomer^ for inftance^ poflcflcs ttni Sirti* 
pBcity in the greateft perfefllion J and yet no writer 
has more Ornament and Beaiity^ This Simplicity^ 
which is what we are now to confider> ftands op* 
pofed, not to Ornament, btit to Affeftation of Or* 
nament, or appeatiance of labour about odr Style ; 
and it is a diilidguifliing excellency in Writings 

A WRITE ft of Simplicity exprefTes himfelf in fuch 
a manner, that every one thinks he coold hav« 
written in the fame way } Horace defcribes ir^ 

-ut fibi quivis 



Speret idem, fudct multum, friiftraque laboret 
Aufasidem** 

There are no marks of art in bis expreflion ; it 
feems the very language of nature j you fee in the 
Style, not the writer and his labour, but the man in 
bis own natural charafter. He may be rich in his 
cxpreffion ^ he may be full of figures, stnd of fancy ; 
but thefe flow from him without effort ; and he ap« 
pears to write in this manner, not becaufe he has 
fiudied it, but becaufe it is the manner of exprefSon 
moil natural to him. A certain degree of negli' 
gence, alfo, is not inconfiilent with this charader 
of Style, and even not ungraceful in h ; for to^ 

^^■— — « ■ II ' ' ■ ■ I II . . I I I.I - 1. I I o , I I ■ »i II I I I m ■ ^• m 

* ** From welUknowa tales fuch ftftions would I raife» 
** As all might hope to imitate with eafe $ 
♦* Yet, while t^iey ftrive the lame fuccefs togaifi, 
*< Should find their labours and their hopes in vain.'' 

FaAN.crs. 
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minute an attention to words is foreign to it : ** Ha- ^ |j£ T- 
" beat ille," fays Cicero, (Orat. No. 77.) " moUe 
'^ quiddam, et quod indice non ingratatn negligen- 
*^ tiam hominis, de re magis quam de verbo labo« 
" rantis *." This is the great advantage of Sim- 
plicity of Style, that, like Siniplicity of manners, it 
ibews us a man's fentiments and turn of mind laid 
open without difguife. More ftudied and artificial 
manners . of writing, however beautiful, have al- 
ways this difadvantage, that they exhibit an author 
in form, like a man at court, where the fplendour 
of drefs, and the ceremonial of behaviour, conceal 
thofe peculiarities which diftingui(h t)ne man from 
another. But reading an author of Simplicity, is 
like converfing with a perfon of diftindion at home, 
and with eafe, where we find natural manners, and 
a marked chara£ter. 

The higheft degree of this Simplicity is exprefled 
by a French term, to which we have none that 
fully anfwer^ in our language, naivete. It is not 
eafy to give a precife idea of the import of this word. 
It always expreffes a difcovery of charafter. I be- 
lieve the beft account of it is given by a French 
critic, M. Marmontel, who explains it thus : That 
fort of amiable ingenaity, or undifguifed • opennefs. 



* '* Let tKifl Style have a certain fQftnefs and eafe, which 
** fliall chara6lerife a negligence, not unpleadng in an author, 
^ who appears to be more folicitous about the thought than the 
«« cxpreffion." 
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^ XIX '^' which Teems to give us fome degree of fuperionty 
over the perfon who (hews it ; a certain infantine 
"Simplicity, which we love in our'hearts, but which 
difplays fome features of the charafter that we 
think we could have art enough to hide; and 
which, therefore, always leads us to fmile at the 
perfon who difcovers this charafter. La Fontaine, 
in his Fables, is given as the great example of fuch 
naivete. This, however, is to be underftood, as 
defcriptive of a particular fpecics only of Sinv- 
plidty. 

/ 

With refpeft to Simplicity, in general, we may 

remsirk, that the antient original writers are always 

the moft eminent for it. This happens from a 

plain reafon, that they wrote from the diftates of 

natu^'al genius, and were not formed upon the labours 

and writings of others, which is always in hazard of 

producing Affeftation. Hence, among the Greek 

writers, we have more models of a beautiful Simpli- 

city than among the Roman. . Homer, Hefiod, 

Anacreon, Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xenophon^ 

'are all diftinguiflied for it. Among the Romans 

alfo, we have fome writers of this charafter, paf- 

ticularly Terence, Lucretius, Phaedrus, and Julius 

"Caefah The following paffage of Terence's Andria, 

- is a beautiful inftance of Simplicity of manner in 

defcription : 



Punus Interim 
Procedit} fequimurj ad fepulchrum venimus $ 



In 
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In ignem Impofita eft 5 fletur. Interea h«c forori ^ L E C T. 

Quam dixi, ad flammam accefBt imprudentius 

Satis cum periculo. Ibi turn exanimatus Pamphilus^ 

Bene dii&mulatum amorem^ & celatum indicat ; 

Occunit praeceps, mulierem ab igne retrahit, 

Mea Glycerium, inquit, quid agis ? Cur te is perditum ? 

Tum ilia, ut confuetum facile amorem cerneres, 

Sejecit fe iu eum, flens quam familiariter *. 

Act. I. Sc. i. 

All the words here are remarkably happy and ele- 
gant ; and convey a mod lively pifture of the fcene 
defcribed : while, at the fame time, the Style 
appears wholly artlefs and unlaboured. Let u^, 
next, confider fome Englifli writers who come un- 
der this clafs. 

Simplicity is the great beauty of Archbifliop 
Tillotfon's manner. Tillotfon has long been ad- 
mired as an eloquent writer, and a model for preachii 



ik <{ Means^hile the funeral proceeds ; we follow; 
*' Come to the fcpulchrc : the body's placed 
** Upon the pile ; lamented ; whereupon 
** This fitter I was (peaking of, all wild, 
<< Ran to the flames with peril of her life, 
*• There ! there ! the frighted Pamphilus bctrayt 
** His well-difrembled and long -hidden love ; 
** Runs up and takes her round the waift, and cries, 
"*• Oh ! my Glycerium ! what is it you do ? 
** Why, why endeavour to dcftroy yourfelf I 
^* Then (he, in fuch a manner, that you thence 
'< Might eaiily perceive their loagi long love, 
'^ Threw herfelf back into his arms, and wcpt> 
f< Oh ! how familiarly !" ' Colmah. 

J>% ing. 



SIMPLICITY AND 

^ XIX ^' *^S* ^^^ ^^^ eloquence, if we can call it fucb, has 
been often mifunderftood. For,, if we include, .in 
the . idea of eloquence, vehemence and ftrength, 
piQurefque defcription, glowing figures, or corre£k 
arrangement of fentences, in all thefe parts of ora- 
tory the Archbifliop is exceedingly deficient. His 
Style is always pure, indeed, and perfpicuous, but 
carelefs and remifs, too often feeble and languid ; 
little beauty in the conftruftion of his fentences, 
which are frequently fuffered to drag unharmo- 
nipufly; feldom any attempt towards ftrength or 
fublimity. But, notwithdanding thefe defeats, 
fuch a conftant vein of good fenfe -and piety runs 
through his works, fuch an earned and ferious 
manner, and fo much ufeful inftruflion conveyed in 
a Style fo pure, natural, and unafFeded, as will 
juftly recommend him to high regard, as long as 
the ,Englifh language remains ; not, indeed, as a 
model of the higheft eloquence, but as a fimple and 
amiable writer, whofe manner is ftrongly expreffive 
ot "jgreat goodnefs and worth. I obferved^ be- 
fore that Simplicity of manner may be confident 
with fome degree of negligence in Style ; and it is 
only the beauty of that Simplicity which makes the 
negligence of fuch writers feem graceful. But,- as 
appears in the Archbifliop, negligence may fome- 
times be carried fo far as to impair the beauty of 
Siinplicity, and make ii border on a flat and languid 
manner. 



Sir William Temple is another remarkable 
writer in the Style of Simplicity. In point of. or- 

nament 
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nament ' and correftnefs, he rifes a degree above -xix 
TiJIotfori ; though, for correOinefs, he is not in the 
higheft rank. All is eafy and flowing in him ; he 
is exceedingly harmonious ; fmoothnefs, and what 
may be called amenity, are .the diftinguifliing cha- 
T^Gters of his manner ; relaxing fometimes, as fuch 
a manner will naturally do, into a prolix and remif^ 
Style. No writer whatever has (lamped upon his 
Style a more lively impreiSon of his own charafter. 
In reading his works, we feem engaged in converfa- 
tion with hini ; we become thoroughly acquainted, 
with him, not merely as an author, but as a man; : 
and contract a friendihip for him. He may be 
clafled as Handing in the middle, between a negli- 
gent Simplicity, and the higheft degree of orna- 
ment which this character of iStyle admits. 

* Of the latter of thefe, the higheft^ moft correfl:, 
and ornamented degree of the fimple manner, Mr» 
Addifon is, beyond doubt, in the Englifti language, 
the moft perfect example : and, therefore, though 
iiot without fome faults, he is, on the whole, the 
fafeft model for imitation, and the freeft from con- 
iiderable defe£ts, which the language affords. Per- 
fpicuous and pure he is in the higheft degi*ee; 
his precifion, indeed, not very great ; yet nearly as 
great as the fubjecls which ne treats of require t 
the conftrudion of his fentences eafy, agreeable, 
and commonly very mufical ; carrying a charaSer 
of fmoothnefs, more than of ftrength. In Figu* 
rative Language, he is rich : particularly in fimilies 

i>3 an4 
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^ XIX ^' ^^^ metaphors ; which are fo employed as to render 
his Style fplendid without being gaudy. There 
is not the leaft afFedtation in his maniler : we fee 
no marks of labour ; nothing forced or conftrained ; 
but great elegance joined with great eafe and Sim^- 
plicity. He is, in particular, diftinguiflied by a 
charafter of modefty, and of politenefs, which ap-^ 
pears in all his writings. No author has a more 
popular and infinuating manner ; and the great re- 
gard which he every where (hews for virtue and re* 
ligion, recommends hini highly. If he fails in any 
* thing, it is in want of ftrength and precifion, which 
renders his manner^ though perfedly fuited to fuch 
^flays as he writes in the SpeSator, not altogether 
a proper model for any of the higher and more ela^ 
borate kinds of compofition. Tho'ugh the Public 
have ever done much juftice to his merit, yet the 
nature of his merit has not always been feen in its 
true light ; for, though his poetry be elegant, he cer^ 
tainly bears a higher rank among the profe writers, 
than he is entitled to among the poets ; and, in profe, 
his humour is of a much higher and more original 
ftrain, than his philofophy. The charafter of Sir 
Roger de Coverly difcovers more genius than th^ 
f ritique pn Milton. 

SiJCH authors as thofe, whofe charafters I have 
been giving, one is never tired of reading. There 
is nothing in their manner that ftrains or fatigues 
our thoughts ; we are pleafed, without being daz- 
zled \)j their luftre. So powerful is the charm of 

» • - • 
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Simplicity in an author of real genius, that it atones 
for many defeds, s^nd reconciles us to minj a care* 
lefs expreifion. Hence in all the mod excellent 
authors, both in profe and verfe, the iimple and 
natural manner may be always remarked ; although 
other beauties being predominant, this forms not 
their peculiar and diftinguifhing character. Thus 
Milton is (imple in the midil of all his grandeur ; 
and Demofthenes in the midil of all his vehemence* 
To grave and folemn writings. Simplicity of manner 
adds the more venerable qin Accordingly, this ha$ 
often been remarked as the prevailing character 
throughout all the facred Scriptures ; and indeed no 
other charafl:er of Style was fo much fuited to the; 
dignity of infpiration. 

Of authors, who^ notwithftanding many excel* 
iencies, have rendered their Style much lefs beau« 
tiful by want of Simplicity, I cannot give a more 
remarkable example than Lord Shaftlbury. This 
is an author on whom I have made obfervations 
feveral^imes before, and ftiall now take leave of 
him, with giving his general charafter under this 
head« Conliderable merit, doubtlefs, he has. ^i$ 
worfaj might be read with profit for the moral phi- 
lof<3^hy which they contain, had he not filled thenj 
with fo many oblique and invidious infinuation^ 
againft the Chriftian Religion, thrown out, too^ 
with fo much fpleen and fatire, as do no honour to his 
memory, either as an author or a man. His language 
has many beauties* It is firm, and fupported isf, 
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^. ^^ '^' an uncommon degree ; it is rich and mufieaL 
No EngUlh Author^ as I formerly ihowed, has aN 
tended fo much to the regular conftrudion of his 
fentences, both with refped to propriety, and wich 
refpe& to cadence. All this gives fo much ele* 
gance and pomp to his language, that there is no 
\i^onder it fhould have been highly admired by fome^ 
k is greatly hurt, however, by perpetual ftiffh^fs 
and affedatipn. This is its capital fault, i His 
Lordfhip can exprefs nothing with Simplicity. He 
feems to have confidered it as vulgar, and beneath 
the dignity o£ a man of quality, to fpeak like other 
men. Hence he is ever in bufkins ; and drefied 
out with magnificeiit elegance. In every fentence 
we fee the marks of labour and art; nothing, pf 
that eafe, which expreifes a fentimeiit coming na- 
tural and warm from the heart. Of figures and 
ornament of every kind, he is exceedingly . fond ; 
fometimes happy in them ; but his. fondnefs for 
them is too viiible ; and, having oi^ l&id hold of 
fome metaphor or allufion that pleafed him, be 
knows not how to part with it. What is. moft 
wonderful, he was a profeffed admirer OT' Simpli- 
city ; is always- extolling it in the ancients, and cen- 
furing the modetns for the want of it ; though he 
departs from it himfelf as far as any one modern 
whatever. Lord Shaftfbury poffeffed delicacy and 
refinement of tafte, to a degree thSt we may call ex- 
ceifive and fickly ; but he had little warmth of paf- 
fiou ; few ftrong or vigorous feelings : and the cold- 
nef3 of his chs^ader led him to th^t artificial and 

ft^itely 
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ftatdy. manner whkh appears in his writings. He ^ ^^ '^' 
was fonder of- nothing than of wit and raillery ; but 
he is far from being happy in it. He attempts it 
often, but always awkwardly ; he is (tiff even in his 
f leafantry ; and laughs in form, like an author, and 
not like a man*. 

From the account which. I have, given of Lord 
Shaftfbury's manner, it, may eaiily h^ imagined, 
that he would miflead many who blindly admired 
him. Nothing is more dangerous to the tribe of 
iioitators, than, an author, who, , with many impoC% 
ing beauties, has alfo fome very confiderable ble- 
miihes* This is fully exemplified in Mr. Black*, 
wall of Aberdeen, the autt)or of the Life of Homer, 
the Letters on Mythology, and the Court of Au- 
guftps ; a writer of confiderable learning, and of in- 
genuity alfo ; but infeded with an extravagant love 
of an artificial (lyle^^ and of that parade of language 
which dilUnguiihes tlve Shafciburean manner. ^ 

Having now faid fo much to recommend Sim- 
plicity, or the eafy and natural manner of writing, 

, • . , * — I 

* It may perhaps be not unworthy of being mcDtioned, that 
the fir& Edition of bis Enquiry into Virtue was publi(hcd, fur« 
rcptitioufly I believe^ in afcparatc form, in the year i6gg* and 
is fometimcsto be met i^itb ; by compating whicb with thecor« 
reded edition of the fathe treatife, as it now frauds among hi* 
works, we fee one of the moft curious and ufeful examples that 
I know, of what is called lima labor ; the art of poii(hing laa« 
guagc, breaking long fcntenccs, and working up an imperfe^ 
draught luto a highly -iiuifhcd performance. 

and 
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^ xix. ^' ^^ h^y^g pointed out the ddfefts of an c^pofite 
manner ; in order to prevent miftakes on this fub- 
jed, it is necei&ry for nie to obferve, that it is very 
poffible for an author to write fimply^ and yet hoc 
beau^lly* One may be free from afiedation, and 
not have meQt. The beautiful Simplicity fuppofes. 
an author to poffefs real genius ; to write with 
folidity, purity, and livelinefs of imagination. In 
this cafe, the fimplicity or unafFedednefs of his 
manner^ is the crowning ornament; it heightens 
every other beauty ; it is the drefs of nature, with^ 
. cut which all beauties are imperfect. But if mere 
imaSedednefs were fufficient to conilitute the beauty 
of Style, weak, trifling, and dull writers might ofcett 
lay claim to this beauty. And, accordingly, we 
frequently pieet with pretended critics, who extol 
the dulled writers on account of what they call the 
•* Chafte Simplicity of their manner ;** which, ia 
truth, is no other than the abfence of every orna- 
ment, through the mere wane of genius ^nd ima* 
gination. We muft diftinguilh, therefore, between 
that Simplicity which accompanies true genius, and 
iR^hich is perfefl;ly compatible with every proper or- 
nament of Style, and that which is no other than a 
carelefs and flovenly manner. Indfeed the diftinftion 
is eafily made from the efFeft produced. The one 
never fails to intereft the reader ; the other is infipid 
and tirefome. 

I PROCEED to mention one other manner or cha-» 
rafter of Style diflferent from any that I have yet 
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fpoken of ; which may be diftinguiftied by the name ^ ^£ "^ 
of the Vehement. This always implies ftrength;. and 
is not, by any means^ inconfiftent with Simplicity : 
but, in its predominant charaSer, is diftinguifhable 
from either the ftrong or the fimple manner. It 
has a peculiar ardour; it is a glowing Style; the lan- 
guage of a man, whofe imagination and paffions are 
healed, and ftrongly afFefted. by what he writes; 
who is therefore negligent of lefler graces, but pours 
himfelf forth with the rapidity and fulnefs of a 
torrent. It belongs to the higher kinds of oratory; 
and, indeed, is rather expefted from a man who is 
Ipeaking, than from one who is writing in his clofet. 
The orations of Demofthenes furnifli the full and 
perfefl: example of this fpecies of Style. 

Among Englifh writers, the one who has moft 
of this charafter, though "mixed, indeed, with 
feveral defers, is Lord Bolingbroke. Bolingbroke 
was formed by nature to be a fa Aious leader ; the 
demagogue of a popular affembly. Accordingly 
the ftyle that runs through all his political writings, 
is that of one declaiming with heat, rather than writ^ 
ing with deliberation. He abounds in Rhetorical Fi- 
gures; and pours himfelfforth with great impetuofity. 
He is copious to a fault; places the fame thought 
before us in many different views ; but generally 
with life and ardour. He is bold, rather than cor- 
reft i a torrent that flows ftrong, but often muddy. , 
His fentences are varied as to length and (hortnefs ; 
inclining, however, moft to long periods, fome- 

times 
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^ XIX ^* ^^^^s including parenthefes, and frequently crowd- 
ing and heaping a multitude of things upon one 
another, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
fpeaking. In the choice of his words, there is 
great felicity and precifion. In exad conftruftion ' 
of fehtences, he is much inferior to Lord Shaftfbury ; 
but greatly fuperior to him in life and eafe. Upon 
the whole, his merit, as a writer, would have been 
very considerable, if his niatter had equalled his 
Style. But whilft we find many things to commend 
in the latter, in the former, as I before remarked^ 
we can hardly find any thmg to commend. In his 
reafonings, for the moft part, he is fiimfy and falfe ; 
in his political writings, faftious ; in what he calls 
his philofophical ones, irreligious and fophiftical in 
the higheft degree. 

I SHALL infift no longer on the different mln« 
ners of Writers, or the general charafters of 
Style. Some other, ' befide thofe which I have 
mentioned, might be pointed out ; but i am fen- 
fible, that it is very difficult to feparate fuch gene* 
fal confiderations of the Style of authors from their 
peculiar turn of fentiment, which it is not my bufi. 
nefs at prefent to criticife. Conceited writers, for 
inftance, difcover their fpirit fo much in their com* 
pofition, that it imprints on their ftyle a charafter 
of pertnefs ; though I confefs it is difficult to fay 
whether this can be clafled among the attributes of 
Style, or rather is to be afcribed entirely to the 
thought. In whatever clafs we rank it, all appear- 
ances 
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axKes of it ought to be avoided with care, as a }" 5^ '^' 
nxoft difgufting blemilh m writing. Under the ge- 
neral heads, which I have confidered, I have taken 
an opportunity of giving the charafter of many of 
the eminent clafGcs in the Englifh language. 

From what I have faid on this fubjcft, it may 
b? inferred, that to determine among all thefe dif- 
ferent manners of writing, what is grecifely the beft^ 
is neither eafy nor neceffary. Style is a field that 
admits of great latitude. Its qualities in different 
authors may be very diiFerent ; and yet in them all 
beautiful. Room muft be left here for genius ; for 
that particular determination which every one re^ 
ceiives. from Nature to one manner, of expreffion 
more than another. Some general qualities, indeed^ 
there arc, of fuch importance, a&ftiould always, in 
every kind of compofition, be kept in view ; and 
fome defe£ls we fhould always ftudy to avoid. An 
oilentatious, a feeble, a harfli, or an obfcure Style, 
foe inflance, are always faults; and Pcrfpicuity, 
Strength, l^eatnefs, and Simplicity, are beauties 
tO; be always aimed at. But as to the mixture of 
all, or the degree of predominancy of any one of 
thefe good qualities, for forming our peculiar diC*. 
tinguiflung manner, no precife rules can be given ; 
nor will I venture to point out any one model as 
abfolutely perfeft. 

It will be more to the purpofe^ that I conclude 
thefe diflertations upon Style^ with a few dire£tions 
co^qicenung the proper method of attaiiyng a good 

Style, 
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Style, in general ; leaving the particular charafter 
of that Style to be either formed by the fubjeft 
on which we write, or prompted by the bent of 
genius. 

The firft direSlon which I give for this purpofe, 
is, to ftudy clear ideas on the fubjeft concerning 
"which we are to write or fpeak. This is a diredion 
which may at firft appear to have fmall relation to 
Style* Its relation to it, however, is extremely clofe. 
The foundation of all good Style, is good fenfe ac- 
companied with a lively imagination. The Style 
and thoughts of a writer are fo intimately connefted, 
that,, as I have feveral times hinted, it is frequently 
hard to diftinguiffi them. Whenever tfie impreflions 
of things upon our minds are faint and indiftinft, 
or perplexed and confufed, our Style in treating of 
fuch things will infallibly be fo too. Whereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel ftrongly, we (hall 
naturally exprefs with clearnefs and with ftrength. 
This, then, we may be affur^d, is a capital rule a$ 
to Style, to think clofely on the fubjeft, till we 
have attained ^ full and diftinft view of the matter 
which we are to clothe in words, till we become 
warm and interefted in it ; then, and not till then, 
&all we find expreflion begin to flow. Generally 
fpeaking, the beft and moft proper expreflions are 
thofe which a clear view of the fubjedfuggefts, 
without much labour or inquiry after them. This 
Is Quihftilian's obfervation, lib. viii. c. i. " Ple- 
•^^ rumque optima verba rebus cohaerent, et cer- 
^ jiuntur fuo lumine* At nos^ qu^rimus ilia, tan^ 

^* quam 
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^ quam lateant feque fubducant, Ita nunquam ^ |j^ '^* 
^ putamtis verba efle circa id de quo dicendum eft; 
^^ fed ex aliis locis petimus, et inventus vim affe-> 
« rimus ♦/* 

Ik the fecond place, in order to form a good 
Style, the frequent praftice of compofing is indif- 
penfably neceflary. Many rules concerning Style 
I have delivered ; but no rules will anfwer the end 
without exercife and habit. At the fame time, it is 
not every fort of compofing that will improve Style. 
This is fo far from being the cafe, that by frequent 
carelefs, and hafty compofition, we (ball acquire 
certainly a very bad Style ; we fhall have more 
trouble afterwards in unlearning faults, and correft- 
ing uegUgences, than if we had not been accuf* 
tomed tp compofition at all. In the beginning, 
therefore, we ought to write flowly and with much 
care. Let the facility and fpeed of writing be the 
fruit of longer prafHce. *^ Moram et folicitu- 
** dinem,'' fays QuinSilian with the greateft reafon, 
1. X. c. 3. '* initiis impero. Nam primum hoc 
.** conftituendum ac obtinendum eft, ut quam op- 
*^ time fcribamus : celeritatem dabit confuetudo. 
**. Paulatim res facilius fe oftendent, verba refpon- 

* *• The moll proper words for the moft part adhere to the 
** thoughts which are to be exprtfTed by them, aod may be dif- 
V cov«>ed as by (heir own light. But we hunt after them«8 tff 
'* they were hidden, and only to. be found in a comer. Hoac^, 
" initead of. conceiving the words to lie near the fubj^dl, we gb 
** in gueft of them to fome other quarter, and endeavotuf to 
'* give force to the cxprcflions we have found out." 

^ ' 8 *«debunt. 
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I-^CT. <c debuiit, compofitio profeque^n Cim£la denK 
•' que ut in familia bene inftituta in officio crunt^ , 
•* Summa haec eft rei j cito fcribendo non fit ut 
•* bene fcribatur ; bene fcribendo, fit ut cito *.'* 

We tnuft obferve, however,* that thfere may be 
an extreme, in too great and anxious care about 
words. We muft not retard the courfe of thought, 
nor cool the heat of imagination, by paufing too 
long on every word we employ. There is, on cer- 
tain occafion^, a glow of compoiition which (hould 
be kept up, if we hope to exprefs ourfelves. happily, 
though at the expence of allowing fome inadver- 
tencies to pafs. A more fevere exathination of 
thefe muft be left to be the work of correftiom 
For, if the prafUce of compofition be iifefuli the 
laborious work of cprreding is no lefs fo ; is in- 
deed abfolutely neceifary to our reaping any benefit 
from the habit of compofition. What we have 
written fhould be laid by for fome little time, till 
the ardour, of compofition be paft, tilfthe fondnefs 
for the ejcpreffionsi we have ufed be worn off^ and 



"^ ** I enjoin that fuch as are beginning the pra6iice of compo- 
** fition, write- (lowly » and with anxious deliberation. Their 
'* great objed at firil (houkl be, to write as well afli poffible; 
•* praflice will enable them to write fpcedily. By degrees mat- 
«• tcr will offer itfelf ftill more readily ; words will be at hand ; 
«« compofitiofi will fiow ; every thing, as in tBe arrangement 
^' of a well-ordered family, will prefent itfelf in its proper place. 
** The fum of the whole is' this, by hafty compofitioot we (hall 
** DCTcr acquire the art of compofing well | by writing well, we 
** ihall come tp write fpcedily." 

the 
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the qxpreffions themfelves be forgotten ; and then 

rerieudng our work with a coot and critical eft^ 

as if it were the performance of another, .we fhall 

dtfcern many imperfe^ions which at firfl: efbaped nd* 

Tfaea IS tfad &afon for pruning redundancies ; for 

estamining the arrangement b£ fentences ; for attend* 

ing to tfie junfture . and connefting partklesj and 

bringing Style into a regular^ correct, and fupported 

form. This *' Limit Labor** muft be fubmitred to 

by all who would communicate their thoui^bts 

with proper advantage to~ others ; and fome pradice 

in it will foon {harpen their eye to the moft necef- 

fary objefts of attention, and render it a much more 

eafy and pradicable work than might at firft be 

imagined. 

. In the third place, with refpeft to the affiftance 
that is to be gained from the wrirings , of others, it 
is obvious, that we ought to render oUrfelves well 

./ acquainted with the Style of the beft authors. Thi»^' 
is requifite, both in order to form a juft tafte itt 
Style, and to fupply us with a full ftock of wordsr 

' on every fubjeO:. In reading authors with a view 
to Style, attention (hould be given to the pecuUa- 
rides of their difFerent manners ; and in this, and 
former Leftures^ I have endeavoured to fuggeft fe- 
deral things that may be ufeful in this view. I know 
no exercife that will be found more crfeful for ac- 
quiring a proper Style, than t5 tranftite fome paf- 
fage from an eminent Englifli author into our own 
words. What I mean is, to take, Hor inftance, 
'. :vaL. II. J5 fome 
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^ XIX ^' ^^^^ page of one of Mr. Addifon's Spedators, and 
rtad it carefully over two or three times, till ysfrt 
have got. a firm hold of the thoughts containeid ia 
it ; then to lay afide the book ; to attehipt to write 
out the paflfage from memory^ in the beft way we 
can ; and having done fo^ next' to open the book, 
and compare what we have written, with the Style 
of the author. . Such an exercife wiil^ by compa- 
rifon, fhew us where the defeds of our Style lie ; 
vrill lead us to the proper attentions for redifying 
them ; and among the different ways in which the 
fame thought may be exprefled, will make us per- - 
eeive that which is themoft beautifuL But, 

Ik the fourth place, I mud caution, at the fame 
time, againft a fervile imitation of any author what- 
ever. This is always dangerous. It hampers 
genius ; it is likely to produce a ftiff* manner ; and 
diofe who are given to clofe imitation, generally 
imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties. 
No man will ever become a gc^od writer or fpeaker, 
who has not fome degree of confidence to follow 
his own genius. We ought to beware, in particu^ 
lar, of adopting any author's noted phrafes, or 
tranfcribing paffages from him. Such a habit will 
prove fatal to all genuine compofition. Infinitely 
better it is to have fomething that is our own^ 
though of moderate beauty, than to affect to (hine 
in borrowed .ocnaments, which will, at la(t, betray 
the utter poverty of our genius. On thefe heads 
of compofu^g, correcting, reading, and imitating, 

ladvife 
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1 advife , every ftudeni of oratory to confult what ^ xix.^* 
QuinCliHan has delivered in the Xth book of his In- 
ftiturions, where he will find a variety of exaellent 
obfervations and direfkions, that well deferve at- 
tention. 

Ik the fifth place^ It is an phvious, but material 
rule, with refped to Style, that we always ftudy tp 
adapt it to the fubje£l^ and alfo to the capacity of 
our hearerSy if we are to fpeak in public. Nothing 
merits the name of eloquent or beautiful, which is 
' not fuited to the occafion, and to the perfons to whom 
It is addreflfed. It is to the lail degree awkward and 
abfurd, to attempt a poetical florid Style, on occa* 
iions when it ihould be our bufinefs only to argue 
and reafon; or to fpeak with elaborate pomp of 
expreffion, before perfons who comprehend nothing 
of it, and who can only flare at our unleafonable 
nlagnificencci Thefe are defeats tiot fo much in 
point of Style, as, what is much worfe, in point of 
common fenfe. When we begin to write or fpeak, 
we ought previoufly to fix in our minds a clear con- 
ception of the eiid to be aimed at ; to keep this 
Aeadily in our view, and to fuit our Style to it# If 
we do not facrifice to this great obje£l> eVery in-^ 
timed ornament that may occur to our &ncy, we 
are unparidonable ; and though children and fools 
may admire, men of fenfe will laugh at us and our 
Style 

In the lafl place, I cannot conclude the fubjeft 
without this admonition, that, in any cafe, and on 

E 2 any 
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^ ibx. ^* ^y occafion, attention to Style muft not engraft 

us fo much, as to detraft from a higher degree of 

attention to the thoughts ; ^' Curam verborum,'^ 

fays the great Roman Critic, " rerum vdlo effe 

*' folicitudinem *." A dire£Uon the more necef* 

fary, as the prefent tafte of the age in writing, 

feems to lean more to Style than to thought. It 

is much eafier to drefs up trivial and common 

fentiments with fome beauty of expreilion, than 

to afford a fund of vigorous, ingenious, and ufeful 

thoughts. The latter requires true genius; the 

former may be attained by induftry, with the 

help of very fuperficial parts* Hence, we find 

fo many writers frivoloufly rich in Style, but 

wretchedly poor in Sentiment. The public ear 

is now To much accuftomed to a corred: and or- 

aamented Style, that no writer can, with fafety^ 

niQgled; the fiudy of it. But he is a contemptible 

one, who does not look to fomething beyond 

it ; who does not lay the chief ftrefs upon his 

matter, and employ fuch ornaments of- Style to 

recommtod it, as are manly not foppiih : ^^ Ma^ 

jore aniirio," fays the writer whom I have fa 

often quoted, ^^ aggredienda , efl: eloquentia ; qux 

fi toto corpore valet, ungues polire et capilluni 

componere, non exiftlmabic ad curam fuam^ 

<^ pertinere. Ornatus et virilis et fortis, at fan£tus 

^^ fit ^ nee effeminataun levitatem, et fuco emeo* 
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* '< To your expreifioQ be attentive ; but about your matter 
** be folicitoufi.** 

"^tituns 
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•* titum colorem amet ; liinguinc et viribus ^ ^^ '^• 
'•iiitcatV 



* ** A higher fpirit ought to animate thofe who ftudy elo- 
'* queoce. Tl&ey -ought to confuU the health and ipundn^ fs of 
** the whole l>odf> rather than bend their aHeiitfon to fuch 
** trifling objeds as paring the nails and drefling the hair. Let 
** ornament be manly and chafte, without effeminate gaiety, or 
** artificial colouring ;. let it fliine with the glow of health aod 
«• ilrength.^ 
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LECTURE XX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OP THE STYLE 
OF MR. ADDISON. IN N*> 411. OF THE 

SPECTATOR, 

I £ c !• T HAVE iniifted fully on the fubjed: of Language 
^ and Style, both becaufe it is, in itfelf, of great 
importance, and becaufe it is more capable of being 
afcertained by precife rule, than feveral other parts 
of compofition. A critical analyfis of the Style of 
fome good author v^ill tend further to illuftrate the 
fubjed } as it will fuggeft obfervations which I have 
n6t had occafion to make, and will Ihew, in tbe^ 
moft practical lights the ufe of thofe which I have 
made. 



Mr* Addison is the author whom IJxave chofen 
for this purpofe. The. Spe£bttor, of which his 
papers are the chief ornament, is a book which is 
In the hands of every one, and which cannot be 
]»raifed too highly. The good fenfe, and good 
writing, the ufeful morality, and the admirable 
vein of humour which abound in it, render it one 

of 
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of thofe ftandarc} books which have done the greatefl: ^ ^ ''^• 
honour to the Englifh nation. I have formerly 
given the general character of Mr. Addifon'^ Style 
and manner, as natural and unaffeded, eafy and 
polite, and full of thofe graces which a flowery ima- 
ginaticn diflfufes over writings At the fame timi?, 
though otie of the moll beautiful writers in the 
Language, he is not the moft correal ; a circum- 
ftance which renders his compolition the more pro- 
per to be the fubjeft of oui* prefent criticifm. The 

rtree and flowing manner of this amiable writer 
fometimes led him into inaccuracies, which the 
more ftudied circumfpe£tion and care of far inferior 
writers have taught them to avoid. Remarking his 
beauties, therefore, which I (hall have frequent oc- 
tafioQ to do as I proceed, I muft alfo point out his 
negligences and defe&s. Without a free, impartial 
difcuffion of both the faults and beauties which 
dccur in his compofition, it is evident this piece of 
criticifm woqid be of no fervice : and, from the 
freedom which I ufe in criticifing Mr. Addifon's 

^tyl^) none can imagine, that I mean to dq)reciate 
his writings, after having repeatedly declared the 
high opinion which I entertain of them. The bean* 
ties of this author are fo many, and the general 
charader of his Style is fo . elegant and eftimable^ 
that the minute imperfeQions I (hall have occafioa 
to point out, are but like thofe fpots in the fun, 
which may be difcovered by the aififtance of art, 
but whidi have no effe£t in ohfcuring its luftre. It 
is, indeedf xny judgment, that ixrhat (j^inSiliaii 

« 4 ' applies 
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^ xx '^' applies to Cicero *^ Ille fe.profeciffe fciat;,' cul Ci« 
*^ eero valde placebit/' may, with juflioe, be ap- 
plied to Mr. Addifon ; that to be highly pleafisd 
with his nianner of writing, is the criterion of one's 
having acquired a good tafte in Engliih Sty}e« 
The paper on which we are ncr^ to enter, is 
N^4ii. the firfl of his celebrated Efliays on the 
Fleafures of the Imagination, in the Sixth Vohimq 
of the Spedaton It begins thus ; 

Ourjight is the moft perfeSl^ and mojl deUghtfiacf^ 
bU our fenfes* 

This is an excellent introduflDry fentence. It 13 
clear, precife, and fimplet The author lays down, 
in a few plain words, the propofition which he is 

r 

going to iUuftrate throughout the reft of the para- 
graph. In this manner we (hould always fet out, 
A firft fentence fhould feldom be a long^ and never 
ah intricate one. 

He might have faid. Our fight is the moji perfeQ 
Wid the moJi deUgbtfuL^v'-'^^^MX. he has judged 
llBtter^ in omitting to repeat the article the. For 
*the repetition of it is proper chiefly when we intend 
!u^ point out the objeds of which we fpeak, as 
diftinguifhed from, or contrafled with, es^ch other ^ 
jmd when we want that the reader's attention ^ 
ikould reft on that diftbi^on. For inftance ; had 
Mr.. Addifon intended to fay. That our fight is at 
€ncc thi^ moil delightful^ and the moft ufefut^ of a{| 

our 
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act fcnfes, the aitick might then have be^ 1^- -^ *^ ^* 
peated with propriety, as^ . a clear and ftrong dif- 
tin£):bn would have been conveyed* But as^ bd* 
tween perfeil and delightful^ there is lefs contraft, 
there was no occafion for fuch repetition* It would 
have had no other eifed, but to add a Word unne* 
ce0arily to the fentence* He proceeds ; 

It Jills the mind with the largeji variety if ideas^ 
jconverfes with its objeils at the greatejf diftance^ and 
continues the longefi in aSlion^ without being tired at 

Jatiated with its f roper enjoyments^ 

• - 

This fentence deferves attention, as remarkably 
harmonious and well conftruded* It poflefles, 
indeed, almofl all the properties of a perfedt fen- 
tence* It is entirely perfpicuous. It is loaded 
with no fuperfluous or unheceffary words'. For^ 
fired or fatiated^ towards the end of the fentence, 
;ire not ufed for fynbnymous terms* They convey 
diftin£t ideas, and refer 16 diflPerent members of 
the period ; that this fenfe continues the hngejl in 
4s(li&n without being tired^ that is, without being 
fatigued with its adion ; and alfo, without being 
Jatiated with its proper enjoyments. That quality 
of a good fentence which 1 termed its unity, is 
here perfeftly preferved. It is our Jight of which 
Jie fpeaks* This is the objeft carried through the 
fentence, and prefented to us in every ixiember of 
jt, by xho{tvtx\^%i Jills^ ctrnverjesy contiriues^ to each 
pf which It is clearly the nominative. Thofe capital 

8 word$ 
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^ XX ^^' ^^^^ ^^ difpofed of in the moft proper placed ; 
and that uniformity is maintained in the conftruc- 
tion of thje fentence^ which fuits the unity of tbe 
Qb]e£kt 

/ • 

Observe, too, the mufic of the period; con- 
fiding of three members, each of which, agreeably 
to a rule I formerly mentioned, grows, and rifes 
above the other in founds till the fentence is con* 
duded, at laft, to one of the moft melodious clofes 
which our Language admits ; without being tired or 
fatiatid with its proper enjoyments. Eiyoymenis 
is a word of length and dignity^ exceedingly- 
proper for a clofe which is defigned to be a mufical 
pne* The harmony is the more happy, as this 
difpofition of the members of tbe period^ which 
fuits the found fo well, is no lefs juft and proper 
with refpeft to the fenfe. It follows the order of 
nature* Firft, we have the variety of objefts men- 
tioned, which fight furniihes to the mind ; next, 
we have tbe adion of fight aa thofe objects ; and 
laftly, we have the time and continuance of its 
action*. No order could be more natural our 
happy. 

» 

This fentence has flill another beauty. It i& 
figurative, without being too much fo for the fub- 
jeft. A metaphor runs through it. The fenfe of 
fight is, in fome degree, perfonihed. We are told 
of its converjing with its obje&s ; and of its nqt 
being tired or fatiated with its enjoyments ; all which 

expref-* 
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expreffions are plain allufions to the anions and ^ ^ *^^ 
feelings of men. This is that flight fort of Per- 
Ibnification^ which, without any appearance of bold- 
nefs, and without elevating the fancy much above 
its ordinary (late, renders difcoilrfe pidurefque^ and 
leads us to conceive the author's meaning more 
dillindly, by clothing abftraft ideas, in fome de« 
gree, with fenfible colours^ Mr. Addifon abounds 
with this beauty of Style beyond mod authors; and 
the fentence which we have been confidering, is 
very expreifive of his manner of writing* Th^re is 
no blemiih in it whatever, unlefs that a AriQt 
^ Critic might perhaps obje£t, that the epithet large^ 
which he applies to variety-^the largejt variety of 
ideas ^ is an epithet more commonly applied to 
extent than to number. It is plain, that he here 
employed it to avoid the repetition of the word 
ireat^ which occurs immediately afterwards. - 

Thefenfe of feeling can^ indeed^ give us a notion of 
exienjion^ Jhape^ and- all other ideas that enter at 
the eje^ except colours ; but^ at the fame time^ it it 
very much firaitened and confined in its operations^ 
to the number y bulky and dijiance of its particular 
objeSls. 

This fentence is 1>y no means fo happy as the 
former. It is, indeed, neither clear nor elegant. 
Exterifion and Jhape can, wkh no propriety, be 
called ideas y they are properties of matter. Nei- 
ther is it accurate, even according to Mr. Locke's 

philo»- 
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• 

^ xx^ ^' P^^^ofo^y (with whifch our author feems here fej 
have poizled himfelf), to fpeak of any feilfe giving 
us a notion of ideas ; our fenfes give us the idea« 
thenifehresf. The meaning would have been much 
more clear, if the Author had cxprefled himfelf 
thus : *^ The fenfe of feeling can, indeed, give ug 
•* the idea of extenfion, figure, and all the other 
*• properties of matter which ate perceived l?y the 
** eye, except colours," 



I 



Th]? latter part of the fentence is dill more em- 
fcarraflfed,' for what meaning can we make of the 
fedie of feeling being vonjined in its operations^ to. 
fbe number^ btdk» and diftafice of its' f articular 
lohjeSfs t Surely, every fenfe is confined, as niuch 
as the fenfe of feeling, to the number, bulk, 
and d^ftahce of its own objedls. Sight and feeling 
are, in this refpeft, perfeftly on a level ; neither 
of theni can extend beyond its own objefts. The 
mrn of expreffion is fo inaccurate here, that one 
would be ^pt to fufpeft two words to have been 
Omitted in the printing, which were originally in 
Mr% . Addifon*s manufcript ; becaufe the infertion 
of them would render the fenfe much more intel- 
ligible and clear. Thefe two words are, with 
regard ;— -/V is very much Jiraitened^ and confined^ 
in hs operations, %oith regard to the number^ bulk, 
nnd (fijiance of its particular obje^s. The meaning 
then would be, that feeling is more limited than 
fight in this refped ; that it is confined to- a nar- 
rower circle, to a fmaller number of objefts," ' * 

Tm 
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The epithet parfkularj applied to olyeHsj in, the ^ ^ "^^ 
Gonclufion of the fentence^ \$ redundant, and coa« 
v^ys no meaning vvbatevan^ Mr. Addifon feems to 
have ufed it in place of fecuUar^ as indeed he dote 
often in other paflages of his writings. But parti* 
€ular and peculiar^ though they are too often con- 
founded, are words of different import from each 
other. Particular ftands oppbfed to general ; pe^ 
cuHar ftands oppofed to what is poffefled in common 
with others. Particular cxpreffes what in the logi- 
cal Style is called Species ; peculiar what is called 
differenfia.-^Its peculiar obje^s would have figriified 
in this place, the objeds of the fenfe of feeling, . 
as diftinguiflied from the objeOrs of any other ♦ 
fenfe; and would have had more meaning than its- 
particular ohjeSls. Though, in truth, neither, the 
one nor the other epithet was requifite. It was 
fufEcient to have faid fimply, its objc^s. 

Our figkt /earn deftgned to fnpply oil thefe defeats ^ 
and niay be conftdered as a more delicate and dijfu^ 
Jvue kind of touchy that fpreads itfeJf over an infinite 
multitude of bodies^ comprehends the largefi figures^ 
and brings into our reach fome of the moft remote parts 
tf the univerfe. 

Here again the Author's Style returns upon u& 
in all its beauty. This is a fentence diftinft* 
gracdFul, well arranged, and highly muficaU In 
the latter part of it, it is conftruded with three 
membefs^ :>^hich are formed much in the fame 

manner 
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^ X3L ^* nianner with thofe of the fecond fentence^ on 
which I beftowed fo much praife. The con-^ 
ftrudion is fo fimilar, that if it had followed im- 
mediately ifter if, we fhould have been fenfible 
of a. faulty monotony. But the interpofition of 
another fentence between them prevents this ef- 
feft. 



. // is ihisfenfe which furnijhes the imagination with 
its ideas ; fo that by the pleafures of the Imagination or 
Fancy C which I fhall ufe promifcmufly) I here mean 
fuch as arifefrom vifible obje&s^ either when we have 
ihem ailually in our view ; or when we call up their 
ideas into our minds by paintings Jlatues^ defcriptionsy 
or any the like occafion. 

In place of, // is this fenfe which furnifhis^-^ 
the Author might have faid more fliortly, This fenfe 
furnifhes^ But the mode of expreffion which he 
has ufed, is here more proper. This fort of full 
and ample aflertion, it is this which ^ is fit to be 
ufed when a propofition of importance is laid 
down, to which we feek to call the reader's atten- 
tion. It is like pointing with the hand at the 
objeft of which we fpeak. The parenthefis in the 
middle of the fentence, which 1 jhall ufe promif 
€uou/lyy is not clear. He ought to have faid, terms 
which I fhall ufe promifcmufly ; as the verb ufe 
relates not to the pleafures of the imagination, but 
to the terms of fancy and imagination, which be wjts 

to 
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to employ :is fynonymous. Any the like occafionr^ ^ ^ "^^ 
to call a painting or a ftatue an occafion is not a 
happy expreifion, nor is it very proper to fpeak of 
caUing up ideas by occaftons. The common phrafe^ 
anyfucb meansj would have been more naturaL 

We tannot indeed . have a Jingle image in the 
fancy 9 that did not make its firji entrance 'through 
tbejight ; but we have the power of retaining^ altera 
ingy and compounding tbe/h images which we have 
mce received J into all the varieties of picture and 
vijton that are mojl agreeable to the imagination ; 
ffnr^ by this faculty^ a man in a dungedn is capable 
of entertaining himfelf with fcenes and landfcapes ' 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compafs of nature^ 

It itjay be of ufe to remark, that in one mem- 
ber of this fentence there is an inaccuracy in fyntax. 
It is very proper to fay, altering and compounding 
ibofe images which we have once received into all 
the varieties of^ pi^ure and vifion. But we can 
with no propriety fay, retaining them into all the 
varieties ; and yet, according to the manner in 
which the words are ranged, this conftruf^ion is 
unavoidable. For, retaining^ altering^ and compound^ 
ing^ are participles, each of which equally refers 
to, and governs the fubfcquent noun, thofe images ; 
I and that noun again is neceflarily conneded with 
the following prepofition, into. This inftance (hews 
the importance of car^ully attending to* the. rules 
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**» X3C '^' ^ Grammar add Syntax; when fo pure a writtf 
as Mr. Addifon could^ through inadvertence^ be 
guilty of fuch an erron The conftrudion might 
eafily hstvebeen redified^ by disjoining the participle 
retailing from the other two participles in this way : 
*^ We have the power of retaining thofe images 
*> which we have once received ; and of altering 
and (compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vifion ;!' or better perhaps thus s 
** We have the power of retaining, altering, and 
^ compounding thofe images which we have once 
received; and of forming them into all the 
varieties of pidure and vifion.*'— The latter 
part of the fentence is clear ^nd elegant. 

Ther^ are few words in the Englifb Language^ 
which are employed in a more loofe and uncircum* 
fcribed fenfe than thofe of the Fancy and the hnagin- 
afkm* , 

There are fev) words — which are employed.*^\l 
bad been better, if our Author here had faid more 
fimply-^i^ .words in the Englijh Language are 
empleyed.'*-^Mu Addifon, whofe Style is of the free 
and full, rather than the nervous kind, deals, on 
all occafions, in this extended foct of phrafeology.. 
But it is proper only when fome afiertion of con« 
fequcnc^ Is advanced, and which can bear an em* 
f^fis fuch as that in the firil iemence of the 
former paragraph. On ott^r occafions, thefe little 
\irordS31 it. is, smd there: are^ ought to be avoided as 

redundant 
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Itdandant aad enfeebling.— —T'^^ of the fancy 
and the Imagination. I'he article ought to have been 
omitted here^ As he does not me^ the powers of 
tie Fancy and the Imaginatidny^hut the words only^ 
the article certainly had no proper place ; neither^ 
indeed, was there any occafion for other two words, 
tbqfe of. Better, if the fenteiice had run thus : " Few 
^' words in the Englifh Language are employed in a 
^^ more loofe and uncircumfcribed fenfe^ than Fancy 
^ and ImaginatioUi 

/ therefore thought it necejfary tojix and determim 
the notion of thefe two words ^ as I intend to make ufi 
tf them in the thread of my following fpeculationsy thai 
the reader may conceive rightly what is the fubje^ 
iubich I proceed upon4 . . 

Though fix and deierminey may appear fynony* 
inous words, yet a difference between them may be 
remarked, and they may be viewed, as applied 
here, ^\\h peculiar delicacy. The author had juft 
faid, that the words of which he is fpeaking were 
ioefe and uncircum/eribed. Fix relates to the firtt 
of thefe, determine to the laft. We fix what is 
ioo/e;tii^t is, we confine the word to its proper 
place, that it may not fluftuate in our imagination, 
and pafs from one idea to another ; and we deter* 
mine what is uncircumfcribed^ that is, vit afcertain 
its termini or limits, we draw the circle round it, 
that .\ire may fee its boundaries. For we cannot 
conceive the meaning of a word, nor indeed of any 

Y0L» lu / F other 
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other thing, clearly, tin wc fee its limits, and know 
how far it extends. Thefc two words, therefore, 
have ^race and beauty as they are here applied ; 
though a writer^ rtiore frugal of words than Mn 
AddifoB, would havfe preferred the (ingle word 
afcertatriy which conveys, without aiiy metaphor, 
the import of them both. 

The notion of ihefe words y is fomewhat of a 
harfli phrafe, at leaft not fo commonly ufed, as the 
meaning of thefe words. -rf- As I intend to make life of 
them in the thread of my f peculations ; this is plainly 
fauhy. A fort of Metaphor is improperly mixed 
with words in the literal fenfe. ' He might very 
well have faid, as I intend to make ufe of them in my 
following Jpeculations. "■'-'^Thh was plain language ; 
but if he chofe to borrow an aliuiion from thread, 
that allufion ought to have been fupported; for 
there is no confiftency in making ufe of them in the 
thread of fpeculations ; and, indeed, in exprefling 
any thing fo (imple and familiar as this is, plain 
language is always to be preferred to metaphorical. 
ThefuhjeB which I proceed upon, is an ungrace'^ 
ful clofe of a fentence ;' better, tbefubjeSt upon which 
I proceed* 

/ mujl therefore defire him to remember, that by the 
pledfures of the hiaginution, I mean only fuch pleafures 
as arife originally from ftght^ and that I divide thefe 
pleafures into two kinds* 
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Am the laft fcntenop began with—/ iberefore ^ xx '* 
ibmgbt it neceffarj to fixy it is carelefs to begin this 
ieafseAce in a manner fo very fimilar, / mtift, therefore 
defire him to remember; efpecially, as the fmall vaiia* 
tion of ufing, on this account^ or, for this reafori^ 
in place of therefore^ would have amended the 
Style.— -When he fays—/ mean onlyfucb pk^fures 
•^-*It may be remarked that the adverb only is not 
in its proper place« It is not intende4 here to 
4}iialify the verb mean; h\xt fucb plea/ures; and there- 
fore fhould have been placed in as clofe connexion 
as poffible with the word which it limits or qualifiesi 
The Style becomes more clear and neat^ when the 
words are ananged thus : ^^ by the pleafures of the 

Imagination, I mean fuch pleafures only as arifa 

from fight*" 
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My defign beings Jlrft of alU to difcourfe of ihofe 
primary pleafures' of the Imagination^ which entire^ 
proceed from fuch objects as are before our eyes ; and, 
m the nepit place, to fpeak of thofe fecondary plea^^ 
fkres (f the Imagination, which flow from the ideas 
ef vijible objedsj when the objeds are not aHually 
before the eye, but are called .up into our memories, 
sr formed into agreeable vijions of things that art 
either abfent orfi6litious. 

It is a, great rule in laying down the divifioa of 
-a fiibjoft, to ftudy neamefs and brevity as much as 
poffiUe. The divisions are then more diAindiy 
^apprehended^ and mpre eafily remembered. . Tb% 
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I 

^ xx! ^* Sentence is not perfeftly happy in that refpe£L It 
is fomewhat clogged 5y a tedious phrafeology. My 
dejign being firft of all to <Ufcourfe-^in the next place 
tofpeak of—fuch ohje£ls as are before our eyes-^things 
that are either abfent or fiSitious. Several words 
might have been , fpared here ; and the Style ma^e 
more neat and compad. 

The pleafures of the^ Imagination, taken in their full 
extent, are notfo grofs as tbofe offenfe, norfo refined 
as thofe of the uiiderjlanding. 

This fentence is.diftind^and elegant. 

' TheJaJi are indeed more preferable, becaufe they are 

founded onfome new ^knowledge or improvemeM in the 

mind of man : Tet it muji be confeffed, that thofe of the 

Imagination are as great ^ and as tranfpotting as the 

ether* 

In the beginning of this fentence^ the phrafe, 
more preferable, is fuch a plain inaccuracy^ that one 
wonders how Mr. Addifon fliould have &Uen into 
if J feeing preferable , of itfelf, expreifes the compa- 
xaitive degree, and is the fame with more eligible or 
. more excellent, 

I MUST obferve fiarther; that the propofition 
contained in the kit member of this fent^ce is 
neither clear nor neatly expreffed— i/ muJi be cim^ 
feffed that thofe of the Imagination are as greats 

and 
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Mnd as tranfporting as the bther. — ^In 'the former L k c T. 

fentence^ he had compared three things together; w 

the pleafures of the Imagination, thofe of Senfe, ' 

and thofc of the Underftanding. In the beginning 

of this fentence, he had called the pleafures of the 

Underftanding, the lajl : and he ends the fentence, 

with obferving, that thofe of the Imagination are 

as great and tranfporting as the other. Now, be- 

fides that the other makes not a proper ccHitrafl: 

\wth the lajl^ he leaves it ambiguous, whether, by 

the other^ he meant the pleafures of the Under- 

ftandmg, or the pleafures of Senfe ; for it may refer 

to either by the cpnftruftiqn ; though, undoubtedly^ 

he intended that it Ihould refer to' the pleafures of 

the Underftanding only. The propofition, reduced 

to perfpicuous language, runs thus : ** Yet it ' 

^ muft be confeffed, that the pleafures of the 

*• Imagination, when compared with thofe of the 

^* Underftanding, are no lefs great and tranfport- / 
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A beautiful frofpeSl delights the fouly as much as 
a demonjiration ; and a de/cription in H>mer has 
£barmedmore readers than d chapter m Arijiotle. 



This is a good illuftration of what he had been 
afferting, and is exprefled with that happy and 
elegant tum^ for which our Author is very remark^ 
able. 
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^ xx! ^' JM^<V, ihefkafurei rf the Jmaginathn iavf ihlt 
advanttt^i, above tbofo of the Under/landings tb^ 
ibey are more oiviousy and more eafy to be acquired. 

\ 

This is alfo an utiexceptbnable Ccotencet 

// is but opening tbe ey^^ and tbefcene enters^ 

This fentence is lively and pidurefque. By the 
gaiety and brifknefs which it gives the Style, tt 
fliews ithe advantage of intermixing fuch a fhort 
fentence as jthis amidft a run of longer ones^ which 
never fails to have a happy effe£L I muft remark, 
however, a fmall inaccuracy^ Afcene cannot be 
faid to enter; an aSlor -enters ; but a fqsne appears 
tatprefents itfelf. 

Tbe colours paint themfehes on the fancy ^ with 
foery little attention of thought or application of mincf 
in tbe beholder^ 

This is ftill beautiful illuftration; carried on with 
Ihat agreeable flowerinefs of fancy and Style, which 
is fq well fuited to thofe pleafures of the Ima^i|^.tion9 
pf which the Author is treating^ 

Wb areftruck^ we know not how^ with tbefymmetfy 
ffany thing wefee^ and immediately affent to the beauiy 

itf an objedy without inquifritfg into the particular faufes 
,an4 pccaftons of it. 

Thbrx 
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^' , Th£R£ is a felling off here from the ^el^^gance of ^ ^ /^^ 
'""'i the former fentences. We affcnt to the t^ut^l of a 
. proportion ; but cannot fo well be faid to 42jffint to 
the beauty of an objeSl. Acknowledge would hav^ 
expreffed the fenfe with more propriety. Th^ 
clofe of the fentence too is heavy and ungraceful-^ 
the particular caufes and occaftons of //—-both par^- 
iicukar and occafums are words quite fuperfluous; 
and the pronoun /'/ is in fome meafure ambiguous^ 
whether it refers to beaviy or to objeS. It woul4 
have been ibme amendment to the Style to have' 
xun thi^s : ^^ We immediately acknowledge th^ 
*' beauty of an object, without inquiring into th( 
*^ caufc of that beauty.** 



A man of a polite imagination is let into a ff'eaf 
many pleqfures tbat the ^Igar are not capable of 
receiving. 

Polite 18 a term more commonly applkd to 
manners or behaviour, than to the mind or imagini- 
;vion. There is . nothing farther to be oh&rve^ 
09 this fentence, pnlefs the ufe of that for a reb- 
tive pronoun, inftead of which ; an uiage which is 
too frequent with Mr. Addifon. Which is a much 
more definite word than thaty being never employed 
in any other way than as a relative; whereas 
ibp^t is a word of many fenfes \ fometimes a demon- 
ftrative pronoup,^ often a conjun&ion. In fome 
cafes we are indeed obliged to. ufe thai ibr a rel^^ 
tive^ in order io avgid the ungraceful repetition of 

F 4 . iiohiih 
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^ XX ^' ^^^^ ^^ the fame fentence. But when we are 
laid under no neceffity of this kind, whicb is 
always the preferable word, and certainly was fo in 
this fentence— jP/«x^r^x which the vulgar are not 
capable tf receivings is much better than pleafures 
that 4he vulgar^ Iffc^ 

He can conver/e with a pi^ure^ and find an 
agreeable companion in a Jlattie. He meets with a 
ficret refrejhment in a defer ipt ion; and often feels ei 
greater fatisfaSlion in the profpe6l of fields- and 
meadowsj than another does in the poffejfion. h 
gives himy ' indeed^ a kind of property in every thing 
he fees / and makes the mofl rude uncultivated parts 
ef nature adminifier to his pleafures ; fo that he looks 
upon the worlds as it were^ in another 'lights and 
difcovers in it a multitude of charms that (onceaf 
themfelves from the generality of mankind* . ^ 

All this is very beautiful. The illuftration h 
happy ; and the Style runs with the greats^eafe 
and .harmony. We fee no labour^ no ftiffhefs^pr 
a£Fe£lation ) but an author writing from the name 
flow of a gay and pleafing imagination. This pre- 
dominant character of Mr. Addifon^s manner, far 
niore than compenfates all thofe littfe negligences 
which we are now remarking. Two of thefe 
occur in this paragraph. The firft in the fentenee 
which begins with. It gives him indeed a kind rf 
fropertyr^Ho this /V, there is no proper antecedent 
jn the whoje paragratph. In order to gather the 
V , meaning^ 
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Aieanbg, we mufl: loo]k back as &r as to the third ^ ^ ^^ 
fentence before the firfl: of the paragraph^ which 
begins with^ A man ^f a polite imagination. This 
phrafe, fdite imagination^ is the^only antecedent to 
which this it can refer ; and even that is an impro* 
per antecedent', as it ftands in the genitive cafe, ^ 
the qualification only of a man^ 



The other inftance of negligence, is towards the 
end of the paragraph^-^Sc? that i^e looks upon the 
^uorldy as it were^ in anotiier light. — ^By anothar 
fight, Mn Addifon means, a light different from 
th^t in. which other men view the worlds But 
though this expreffion clearly conveyed this mean* 
ing to himfelf when writing, it conveys it very in-^ 
diftindly to others ; and is an inftance of that fort 
of inaccuracy, into which, in tlie warmth of com- 
pofitiop, every writer of a lively imagination is apt 
to fall ; and which can only be remedied by a codi 
fubfequent review.— -rfj it wsre-^s upon moft oc* 
cafions no more than an ungraceful palliative, and 
here there "was not the leaft occafion for it, as he 
^as not about to fay any thing which required m 
foitening of this kind. To fay the truth, this iaft 
fentence,yi that he looks upoft the world, and what 
follows, had better been wanting ahogether* It 
is no more than an unneceiTary recapitulation of 
what had gone before ; a feeble adjedion to the 
lively pidure he had given of the pleafures of the 
imagtna'tion. Ttje paragraph would have ended 
fritji iftore fpirit at the words immediately preced- 
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^ XX ^' ^^ ' ^^^ nnadiivaled farts rf naturt aifmmfttr tm 
Ins plmfuru. 

There ars^ indeed^ kei wry few wh iww bow t0 
he idle and innecenty or have a reUJb of any pleufures 
ibat are not criminal; every diver/kn'tbey take^ is ai 
the expence of fome o^e virtue or another^ and their 
veryfir/i Jiep out of Imfinefs is into vice or folly. 

Nothing can be more elegant, or more finely 
teraed, than this fentence. It is neat^ ckar, and 
xiiifical^ We could hardly alter one word^ or dif* 
arrange one member^ without fpoiUng it. Few 
ientencea are to be found more finifhed^ or more 
liappy- 

A man fbouid endeavour^ tberefore^ ft make fbe 

^bere of bis innocent pkafures as wide as pojfihle^ 

tha^ be may retire into tbem witb fafety, and find 

in tbem fuch a fatisfailim as a wife man wotdd not 

Uujb to take. 

»* 

This alfo is a good feiiCence^ and gives^ occafiop 
to BO material remarks 

' Of tbis nature are tbofe of the imagmationy which 
da not require fuch a bent of thought as is neceffary 
to our more ferious employments^ nor^ at the fame 
ti»e, fnffer the mind to fink into that indolence and 
rtmiffnefs^ which are apt to accompany our mare fen- 
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Jkid deS^s) buiyUke a gentie exerdfe U the food- ^ ^jl *' 
Hes^ awakm thsm from Jtoth <md idlenefs^ vntboui 
flitting them upon any labour or di^cuky. 

Thb beginning of this fentence is not coxreSt^ 
and cifibrds an mftance of a period too loofely coo- 
iie£ked with the preceding one. Cf this nature^ 
bcf% he, itfre ibofe of the imagination. We m^fat 
9& of what nature ? For it had npt been the fcopfe 
of the preceding fentence to defcribe the natute 
of any fet of pkafures* He had faid, that it was 
«K^ man's duty to make the fphere of his inoQ^ 
cent pleafures as wide as poffibie, in order that, 
'Within that fphere, he might find a fafe retreat, and 
a laudable fatisfadion. The tranfition is loofely 
made, by beginning the next fentence with faying^ 
Of this nature are thofe of the imagination. It had 
been better, if, keeping in view the governing ob- 
jjoQi of the preceding fentei^ce, he had faid, ^^ This 
^ adyantage we gain,'' or *^ This fatisfa&ion we 
^ enjoy, by means of the pleafures of im^in«- 
^^tion." The reft of the fentence is abundantly 
4ioxn&. 

r 

We might here add^ that ths pleafures of the fancy 
0tre more conducive to health than thofe of the unde$^ 
^mBng^ which are worked out by dint of thinkings 

4md attended with too violent a labour of the bi^ain* 

> 

On this fentence nothing occurs deferving of ,re- 
»ark^ except that worked out by dint of thinkings 

7 is 
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^ XK^ ''*• fe a phrafe which borders too much on vtilgar and 
colloquiiil language, to be proper for being em« 
ployed in a^polifhed compofition. . ^ . 

Delightfttl fcenes^ whether in nature^ peSnfing^ or 
foetry^ have a kindly infittence on the hody^ as iugff 
as the mindj and not only ferve to clear and brigbtn 
the imagination, but are able to dij^erfe grief and me^ 
lanchoiy, and to fet the animal /pints in pleqfing 
and agreeable motions. Far ibis reafon Sir Frands 
-Bacon, in his EJfay upon Healthy has not thought \H 
improper to prefcribe to his reader a poethy or a prt^ 

fpeH, where he particularly dijfuades him from knotty 
and fubtile difquijitions, and advifes him to purfue 

Jiudies thai fill the mind with fplendid and illufiriout 
cbjeds^ as hifloriesj fables, and contemplations of n^ 
iure. 

In the latter of thefe two fentences^ a membar 

,W the period is ahogether out of its place ; which 

gives the whole fentence a harfh and disjointed cafl:^ 

and ferves to itluftrate the rules I formerly gave 

concerning arrangement. The wrong placed mem- 

b3r which I point at, is this; where he particularly 

diffimdes him from knotty and fubtile ' difquijitions ; 

thefe words ihould, undoubtedly, have been placed 

Uot where they ftand, but thus : Sir Francis JSa^t 

con, in his Efjhy upon Health, where he pariicu* 

larly diffuades the reader from knotty and fubtile 

f^culatiom, has nfit thought it improper to prefcribe 
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19 bifriy &fr* This arrangccQcnt' reduces every 
thing into propel^ order* 

# 
* 

/ have in this Paper ^ by iVay 9/, introdtdiitmj 
fettled the notion rf tbofe pkafure^ of the smaginam 
tiony wbkh are the fubjeSt of my prefent undertake* 
ing^ and endeavoured^ by feveral conjiderations y to 
recommend to my readers the purfuit of tbofe plea^ 
fures ; I fhall^ in my next Paper ^ examine the 
fever al fources from whence tbefe pleafures are 
derived. 

Trese two concluding fentences afford examples 
of the proper collocation of circumftances in a pe« 
riod. I formerly Viewed, that it is often a matter 
of difficulty tQ difpofe of them in fuch a mianner^ 
as that they fliall not embarrafs the principal fubjed 
of the fentence. In the fentences before us Teve* 
ral of thefe incidental circumftances necefiarily 
.come* in — By way of Introdu^ion—by feveral con- 
Jiderations'^n this Paper^^in the next Paper. All 
which are, with great propriety, managed by oUr 
author* It will be found, upon trial, that there 
were -no other parts of the fentence, in which they 
could have been placed to equal advantage. Had 
he faid, for inftance, *^ I have fettled the notion 
"(rather the meaning) — of thofe pleafures of the 
** imagination, which are the fubjeft of my pre* 
^* fent undertaking, by way of introduftion in this 
" Paper, and endeavoured to recommend the pur- 

«fuit 
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^ %x. ** ** ^^^ ^ ^^^^ pleafures » to my readers by k^&d 
^^ confiderations j'^ we muft be fenfible, that the 
fentence^ thus clogged yrith circumftances m the 
wrong place, would neither have been fo neat nor 
tck clear, as k is by the {>refent conftrofkicHi. 
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LECTURE XXI- 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
N^ 412, OF THE SPECTATOR- - 

THE obfervations \<rhich have occurred in re- i, K c !*• 
viewing that Paper of Mr. Addifon's, which ^^^ 
was the fubjefl of the laft LeSure, fufficiently 
fiiew, that, in the writings of an author of t^e moft 
happy, genius and' didinguiflied talents, inaccura* 
cies may fometrmes be found. Though fuch in^ 
accuracies may be overbalanced by fo many besau-' 
tie$, as render Style highly pleafing and agreeablii 
upon the whole, yet it muft be defirable to every 
writer to avoid, as far as he can, inaccuracy of any 
lund. As the fubje£t therefore is of importance, 
I have thought it might be ufeful to carry on this 
criticifm throughout two or three fubfequent Paperi 
of the Speftator. At the fame time I muft inti- 
mate that the Le£tures on thefe Papers are folely 
ifitended for fuch as are applying themfelves to the 
ftudy of Englifli Style. I pretend nbt to give in- 
ftruftion to thofe who are already well acquainted 
with the powers of language. To them my re- 
marks 
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^ XXL ^* marks may prove unedifying ; to fome ihey fxazf 
fbem tedious and minute ; - but to fuch as have not 
yet made all the proficiency which they defire m 
elegance of Style, Audi attention to the compofi* 
tion and ilrudure of fentences cannot fail to prove 
of confiderable benefit : and though my remarks 
on Mr. Addifpn fhould^ in ahy inflance, be thought 
ill-founded, they will, at leaft, ferve the purpofe of 
leading them jnto th^ train of making proper re- 
marks for themfelves*. I proceed, therefore, to 
the examination of the fubfequent Paper^ N*" 41a* 

I Jhall jirji conjtder thofe fleafures of the imagine 
atioriy which arife from the a£tual view and fut' 
vey of outward objeSis : and thefe^ I think j all pro^ 
'eeed from the Jight of what is great ^ uncommon^ of 
beautifuL 



* If there be readers who think any farther apology reqtiifite 
^for my adveotunQg to criticife the fentences of (b eminent an 
author as Mir. Addifon^ I muft t^ke notice, that I was naturally 
ted to it by the circumftanccs of that part of the kingdom wheie 
thefe Le^ures were read ; where the ordinfrry fpoked language 
ohen differs mucfh from what is ufed by go6d EngliJh authof%. 
Hence it occurred to me, as a proper method of corre^ng any 
peculiarities of dialed, to dire<Sl (ludents of eloquence to anaJize 
and examine, with particular acteotion, the (Irufkure of Mr. Ad* 
difon^s fentences. Thofe papers of the Spedator, which afe 
the fubje6^ of the following Ledures, wtre accordingly given 
out in exercife to ftudents, to be thus examined and analized ; 
sad ftveral of the obfcrvations which follow, both on the beau* 
ties and blemiihts of this author, were fuggefted by the ob« 
fervationa given to me in confe<juence of the exercife pfefcribed« 
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* This fentence gives occafion for no materiat ' i^^ ^ ^^ '^• 
mark. It is fimple and diftina. The two wdrds 
which he here ufes, view and furvey^ are not altcu 
gieiher fynonymoOs : as the former may be fuppofed 
to import mere infpeftion; the latter more de-* 
liberate examination. Yet they lie fo near to one 
another in meaning, that, in the prefent cafe, any 
otie of them, perhaps, would have been fuflicient. 
The epithet a^ual] is introduced, in order to mark 
more ftrongly the diftinftion between wh^t our 
author calls the primary pleafures of imagination, 
which arifefrom immediate view, and the fecond- 
ary, which *^arife from remembrance or defcrip- 
tion. 

There may^ indeed^ be fomething fo terrible or df- 
fenfive^ that the horror or loathfomenefs of an objeil 
may overbear the pleafure which refults from its nO' 
velty^ greatnefs^ or beauty ; butjiill there will befucb 
a mixture of delight in the very difgufl it gives us^ as 
any of thefe three qualifications are mofi confpicuous and 
prevailing. 

This fentence muft be acknowledged to be an 
unfortunate one. The fenfe is obfcure and embar* 
raffed, and the expreflion loofe and jrregular. The 
beginning of it is perplexed b'y the wrong pofition 
of the words fomething and ohje^. The natural ai*- 
rangement would have be^n, There may^ indeed^ bi 
fomething in an objed fo terrible or offenfive^ that the 
horror or loathfomenefs tf it may overbean^^^Ttieta 

VOL. u* o two 
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^ X5a ^' ^^^ epithets, horror or loathfomenefs ^ are awkwardly 
joined together. Loathfomenefs is, indeed, a qua^ 
lity which may be afcribed to an objeft ; but horror 
is not ; it is a feeling excited in the mind. The 
Language would have been much more correft, 
had our Author faid. There may^ indeed^ be fome* 
thing in an objed fo terrible or offenftve^ that the 
horror or difguji which it excites may overbear. ^^^ 
The two firft epithets, terrible or offerifive^ would 
then^have expreffed the qualities of an objeft ; the 
latter, horror or difguji^ the correfponding fenti- 
ments which thefe qualities produce in us. 'Loath* 
fomenefs was the moft unhappy word he could have 
chofen: for to be loathfonie^ is to be odious, and 
feems totally to exclude any mixture of delight^ 
which he afterwards fuppofes may be found in the 
objeft. 

• In the latter part of the fentence there are fe- 
veral inaccuracies. When he fays, there will be 

fuch a mixture of delight in the very difguji ih gives 
us, as any of thefe three qualificatiom are moji con* 

fpicuous—tht conftruflion is defeftive, and feems 
hardly grammatical. He meant afTuredly to fay, 

fuch a mixture of delight as is proportioned to the 
degree in which any of thefe three qualifications are 
mofi confpicuous, — \^iB know that there may be a 
mixture of pleafant and of difagreeable feelipgs ex- 
cited by the fame objeft,; yet it appears inaccurate 
to fay, that there is any delight in the very difguji. 
—The plural verb are^ is improperly joined to any 
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if ibtfe three qualijicatms ; for as any is here tlfed * ^ ^^ ^- 
diftributively, and means any one of thefe three qua* 
Kfitations^ the cdrrefponding verb ought to have been 
fingular. The order in which the two laft words are 
placed^ ihould have been reverfed, and made to 
{land prevailing and confpicuous^ They are confpicu* 
ous becaufe they prevail. 

By greatnefsy I do not only mean the bulk of any 
Jingle cbjed^ but the largenefs of a whole view^ con* 
fidered as one entire piece. 

In a former LeSure, when treating of the Strdc* 
ture of Sentences, I quoted this fentence as an in* 
ftance of the carelefs manner in which adverbs arc 
fometimes interjected in the midft of a period. Only^ 
as i^ is here placed, appears to be a limitation of 
the following verb mean. The queftioh might be 
put. What more does he than only mean ? As the 
Author, undoubtedly, intended it to refer to the bulk 
Sf o- Jingle object^ it would have been placed,' with 
more propriety, after thefe words : / do not mecfn the 
bulk (f any Jingle objed only^ but the largenefs of a 
nvhole w^w.— As the following phrafe, conjidered as 
one entire piece ^ feems to be fomewhat deficient, both 
in dignity and propriety, perhaps this adjeflion 
might have been altogether omitted, and the fen- 
tence have clofed with fully as much advantage at 
thfe word view. 
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^ istf. ^' ^^^^ ^'^^ '^ prrfp^3s 9f{^n Bp^ champaign country, 
avqj/i unct4tivat€d d^erU of bugf k^aps tfmtfntaim^ 
high rocks and precipices^ or a wide es^fflnfi ofwaters, 
where we are not firucft with the nov^hy or beautj 
jof the Jight^ but 'U^ith thqt rude kind of nwgmficence 
.which appears in m^ny of tpeje j^upendfit^ works of 
nature* 



This fentence, in the maiQ, is beautifi^L The 
objedts prefented ar^ all of them iiobje^ feleded 
with judgment, arranged with prpprietyj an4. ac- 
companied with proper epithets. We muft, how- 
ever, obferve, that, the /eotpijice : is too loofely, 
and not very gratamaticali j, conneded ^ with 
the preceding one. He hys^^^uch are the prth 
fpe£h ir^fuch^ fignifies of t^^at nature or qua- 
lity, which necefiarily pceAippofes fome adjedivc, 
or word defcriptive of a quality going before, to 
-which it; refers. But, in t|ie foregoing fenteace, 
there is ao fuch adje£Uve« He had fpoken of great- 
ne/s in the abftraft only ; and, therefore, facb ha; 
no diftin^ antecedent to which w? can refer it 
;The 'fentepce \ii[ovil4 .have been introdiiced with 
more grammatical propriety, by faying:^ Ji thisclafs 
belongs or, under this bfadof^e ranged the profpeds^ 
85JV. . The of, which is prefixed to huge heaps oj 
mountains, is mifplaced^ and has, perhaps, been an 
error in the printing ; a|s, either aU thp particulars 
here enumerated fhould have had this mark of the 
genitive, or it fhould have been prefixed to none- 
but the firft. — When, in the ciofc of the fentence, 
: ' > , the 
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flic Author fpeaks of that rud€ magnificence which ^ ^^ '^* 
appears in many $f thefe. Jlupetidous works of nature^ 
he had better have omitted the word many^ which 
fcems to except fome of them. Whereas, in his. 
general propofition, he undoubtedly meant to in- 
clude all the ftupendous works he had enumerated; 
afid there is no queftion that, in all of them^ a rude 
magnificence appears. 

Our imaginaiicni loves to be filled with an ohjeily . 
(tr to %rafp at any thing that is too big for its cafa^ 
dtj. Weare fhcng into a pleaftng ajlmifhment at 
fuch unbounded views ; and feel a delightful Jtillne/i\ 
and amazement in the foul^ at the apprehenfion of , 
ibem. 

The Language here is elegant, and feveral of 
the expreffions remarkably happy. There is no- 
thing which requires any animadversion except the 
cloTe, at the apprehenfion rfthm* Not only is this 
a languid enfeebling conclufion of a fentence, other«« 
vife beautiful, but the apprehenfion of views^ is a 
phrafe deftitute of ail propriety, and, indeedy 
fcarcely intelligible. Had this adjedion been en« 
tirely omitted, and the fentence been allowed to 
clofe with fiillnefs and amazement in the foul^ it 
would have been a great improvement. Nothing 
is frequently more hurtful to the grace or vivacity 
of a period, than fuperfluous dragging words at the 
conclufion. 

% 
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The mind of man naturally bates every thing that 

looks like a reftraini upon it^ and is apt to fancy it^ 

felf under q fort of confinement^ when the fight is 

pent up in a narrow compafs^ and fbortened on every 

fide by the neighbourhood of walls or mountains. 

On the contrary^ a fpacious horizon is an image of 

liberty^ where the eye b^^ room to range abroad^ to 

expatiate at large on the immen/ity of its viewsy and 

to lofe itfelf amidfl the variety of obje£ls that offer 

themfelves to its obferv^tion. Such wide and unde^ 

termined profpe&s are as pleafing to the fancy j as th(f 

fpjsculations of eternity ^ or infinitude ^ qre to the unci^^ 

Jlanding. 

Our. Author's Style appears here, hi all that 
native beauty which cannot be too much praifed. 
The numbers flow fmoothly, and with a graceful 
harmony. The words which he has chofen, carry 
a certain amplitude and fullnefs^ well fuited to the 
nature of the fubjefl ; and the members of the 
periods rife in a gradation, accommodated to the rife 
of the thought. The eye firft ranges abroad; then 
iicpatiaies at large on the immenfity of its views ; and, 
at laft, hfes itfelf amidfi the variety ofobjeds that offer 
themfelves to its obfervation. The fancy is elegantly 
contrafted with the underfianding^ profp^il^ with 

fpeculationsy and wide and undetermined profpeds with 

speculations ofetermty and infinitude. 

But if there he a beauty or uncommonnefs joined ^ 
with this grandeur y as in a troubled oceans a heaven 

5 adorned 
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Bhmed with Jiars and meteors y or a fpaciom land" ^ ^ '^• 
fcape cut out into rivers j woods , rocks ^ and meadows y 
the pkafure ^ill grows upon us^ as it arifesfrom more 
than a Jingle principle. 

The article prefixed to beauty^ in the beginning 
of this fentence, might have been^ omitted, and the 
Style have run, perhaps, to more advantage thus : 
ivi if beauty^ or uncommonnefs ^ be joined to this 
grandeur. — A landfcape cut out into rivers^ woods^ 
&c. feems unfeafonably to imply an artificial form- 
ation, and would have been better expreffed by, 
with rivers^ woods ^ &c. 




Every thing that Is new or uncommon raijes a plea* 
fure in the imagination^ becaufe it Jills the foul with 
an agreeable furprife^ gratifies its curiofity^ and gives 
it an idea of which it was not before pojfejfed. We 
are^ indeed, Jo often converfant with onefet of objects ^ 
and tired out withfo many repeated Jhows of the fame 
thingSj that whatever is new or uncommon contri* 
butes a little to vary human life, and to divert our 
minds for a while, with the flrangenefs of its app^ar^ 
ance. It Jerves us for a kind of rrfrejhment, and 
takes off from that fatiety we are apt to complain of 
in our ufual and ordinary entertainments. 

The Style in thefe fentisnces flows In at) eafy and 
agreeable manner. A fevere critic might point out 
fome expreffions that would bear being retrenched. 
But this would alter the genius and charader of 

a 4 Mn 
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h ^^ '^' Mr. Addifon's Style. We muft alwayiB remenri)^^ 
that good compofition admits of being carried 00 
under many different forms. Style n>uft not be 
reduced to one precife ftandard. One writer may 
be as agreeable, by a pleafing diffufenefs, when the 
fubjed bears, anrd his genius prompte it, a$ another 
by a concife and forcible manner. It is fit^ how- 
ever, to obferve, that in the beginaing of thofe 
fcjfiteiices which we have at prefeut before us, the 
phrafe, rai/es a pleafure in the imagination^^ is un« 
queilionably too flat and feeble, and might eaiily 
be amended, by faying, affords pleafure to the im- 
gination ; and towards the end there are two of^s 
which grate harfhly on the ear, in that phrafe, takes 
off from that fatiety ive are apt to complain of; 
where the corref^ion is as eafily made as in the other 
cafe, by fubftituting dimini/he^ that fatiety of which 
loe ar^ apt to complain^ Such inftances (how the 
advantage of frequent reviews of what we havQ 
written, in order tp give proper corrednefs and po» 
lifh tp our Language. 

// is this tvhich befioms charms on a nion/ier^ and 
, nutkes even the imperfeBions of nature pleafe us. It 
is this that recommends variety^ where the mind is 
every injlant called off to fomething new^ and the at* 
tention not fuffered to dwell too long^ and wajie itfelf 
^n any particular obje£l* h is this likewije, that 
improves what is gre^t or beautiful^ and makes it af 
fgrd tiie mind a double entertainment* 

Still 
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Still the Style proceeds with perfpicuity , grace, 
zai harmony* The full and ample afTertion, with 
which each of thcfe fentences is introduced, frequent, 
on many occaCons, with our Author, is here proper 
and feafonable ; as it was his intention to magnify, 
as much as poffible, the effefts of novelty and variety, 
and to draw our attention to them. His frequent 
ufe of ti^atf iuftead of which, is another peculiarity 
of his Style ; but on this occafion in particular, 
cannot be much commended, as, it is this whifh^ 
feems in every view, to be better than, it is this that^ 
three times repeated. I muft, likewife, take notice, 
that the antecedent to, // is this^ when critically con* 
fidered, is not altpgether proper. It refers, as we 
difcover by the fenfe, to whatever is new or un* 
common. But, as it is not good language to fay, 
whatever is new hejiows charms on a monjler^ one 
caoDot avoid thinking that our Author had done 
better to have begun the firft of tfaefe three fentences^ 
with feiyiig, // is' novelty which bejlows charnu on a 
mnfter, Is'c. 

Groves^ fields^ and meadows^ are at anyfeafon of the 
^^fleafani to look upon^ but never fo much as in th& 
^emng of the Spri^^ when, they are all new andfrefh^ 
^tb their firfl glofs upon them^ and not yet too much 
Qccuftamed and familiar to the eye. 

In this cspreffion, never fo much as in the opening 
rf the Springs there appears to be a fmall error in 
grammar} for when the conftrudion is filled up. 
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L E c T. it muft be read, never fo much pleafanU Had he, 
to avoid this, faid, never fo much fo^ the gramma* 
tical error would have been prevented, but the lan- 
guage would have been awkward. Better to have 
faid, hut never fo agreeable as in the opening of the 
Spring. We readily fay, the eye is accuftomed to 
objefts ; but to fay, as our author has done at the 
clofe of the fentence, that objefts are accujiomed to 
the eye^ can fcarcely be allowed in a profe compofH 
tion, 

• For this reafon^ there is nothing that more enlivens 
a profpe8 than rivers^ jetteaus^ or falls of water ^ 
where thefcene is perpetually Jhifiing^ and entertaining 
the fight ^ every moment ^ with fomething that is new* 
We are quickly tired with looking at hills and valleys^ 
where every thing continues fixed, and fettled in the 
fame place and pofiure^ but find our thoughts a little 
agitated and relieved at thejight offuch objeils as are 
ever in motion^ and fliding away from beneath the eye 
of the beholder^ 

The firft of thefe fentences is conneded in too 
loofe a manner with that which immediaitely pre* 
ceded it. When he fays. For this reafon^ there is 
nothing that more enlivens^ f^fc. we are entitled to 
look for the reafon in what he had juft before faid. 
But there we find no reafon for what he is now 
going to affert, except that groves and meadows 
are mod pleafant in the Spring. We know that 
he has been fpeaking of the pleafure produced 

by 
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by Novelty and Variety, and our miitds natu* ^ ^ t. 
rally recur to this, as the reafon here alluded to ; 
but his language does not properly exprefs it. It 
is, indeed, one of the defeats of this amiable writer, 
that his fentences are often too negligently con- 
neded with one another. His meaning, upon the 
whole, we gather with eafe from the tenour of his 
difcourfe* Tec this negligence prevents his fenfe 
from ftriking us with that force and evidence, 
which a more accurate junfture of parts would have 
produced. Bating this inaccuracy, thefe two fen- 
tences, efpecially the latter, are remarkably elegant 
and beautiful. The clofe, in particular, is uncom- 
monly fine, and carries as much expreflive har« 
mony as the language can admit. It feems to 
paint what he is defcribing, at once to the eye, and 
the car— S«^A objeds as are ever- in motion^ andjlid- 
ing away from beneath the eye cf the beholder. ^^In* 
deed, notwithftanding thofe fmall errors, which the 
ftri£bne& of critical examination obliges me to point 
out, it may be fafely pronounced, that the two 
paragraphs which we have now confidered in this 
paper, the one concerning greatnefs, and the other 
concerning novelty, are extremely wortliy of Mr* 
Addifon, and exhibit a Style, which they who caa 
fuccefsfuUy imitate, may efteem themfelves happy^ 

But there is nothing that makes its way more di*- 

reSlly to the foul than . Beauty^ which immediately 

diffufes afecret fatisfaSlion and complacency through 

fbe imagination^ and gives a finifhing to any thing 

thai 
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^ XX? ^' '^^' ^''^ ^^^^' ^'^ ^^omtn&n. The very fitji £fcMjery 
ifiijirikes the mind with an inward joy ^ and Jf reads 
a cheerfulnefs and delight through all its faculties. 

Some degree of verbofity may be here difco* 
tered, as phrafes are repeated which feem little 
more than the echo of one another; fuch as diffidjSng 
Jatis/a^ion and complacency through the imagination 
"^riking the mind with inward joy-^fpreading 
cheerfulnefs and delight through all its faculties. 
At the fame time, I readily admit that this full and 
flowing Style, even though it carry fome redun- 
dancy, is not unfuitable to the gaiety of the 
fubjed on which the Author is entering, and \t 
more allowable here, than it would have been cm 
fome other occafions. 

Therp is not^ perhaps^ any real beauty or defor-- 
mity more in one piece of matter than another j *^- 
caufe we might have been fo made^ that whatever 
now appears loathfome to us^ might have fhewn it-' 
felf agreeable ; but we find by experience^ that there 
are feveral modifications of matter y which the mind^ 
without any previous conjideration^ pronounces at 
firft fight beautiful or deformed. 

In this fentence there is nothing remarkable, in 
any view, to draw our attention. We may obferve 
only, that the word more^ towards the beginning, 
is not in its proper place, and that the prepofition 
in is wanting before another. The phrafe ought 

3 to 
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to have ftood thus — Beauty or deformity in one fiece ^ ^ ''^• 
of matter, mare than in amtber. 

Thus we fee that every different fpecies of feur 
Jible creatures has its different notions of Beauty^ and 
that each of them is moft effected with the beauties 
of its own kind. This is no where more rsmarkable 
than in birds of the fame Jhape and proportion, when 
we often fee the male determined in his courtfhip by 
tb$ fingle grain or tindure of a feather j and never 
difcovering any charms but in the colour of its fpecies* 

t 

Neither is there here any particular elegance 
or felicity of language.-^D/^r^/i/ fenfe of Beauty 
would have been a more proper expreflioa to have 
been applied to irrational creatures, than as it 
ftands, different notions of Beauty. In the clofe of 
the fecond fentence, when the Author fays, colotai* 
of its fpecies, he is guilty of a confiderable inaccu* 
racy in changing the gender, as he had faid in the 
fame fentence that the male was determined in his 
courtfhip. 

There is a fecond kind of Beauty, that we find in 
the feveral produBs of art and nature, which does 
not work in the imagination with that warmth 
and violence, as the beauty that appears in our pro-' 
per fpecies, but is apt, however, to raife in us a 
fecret delight^ and a kind of fondnefs for the places 
or qbje^s in which we dif cover it. 

Still, 
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^ xw ^' Still, I am forry to fay, we find little 
praife* As in his enunciation of the fubjed, wh 
beginning the former paragraph, he appeared t 
have been treating of Beauty in general, in diftin 
tion from greatnefs or novelty ; ihis fecond kind 
Beauty^ of which he here fpeaks, conies upon us i 
a fort of furprife, and it is only by degrees wi 
learn that formerly he had no more in view th 
the Beauty which the different fpecies of fehfible 
creatures find in one another. This fecond kind af 
Beauty^ he fays, we find in the feveral prodtiils of 
art and nature. He undoubtedly means, not in 
all, but in feveral^ of the produSls of art and nature; 
and ought fo to have expreffed himfelf ; and in 
the place of produfls to have ufed alfo the more 
proper word produSions. When he adds, that this ; 
kind of Beauty does not work in the imagination 
with that warmth and vioknce as the beauty that 
appears in our proper fpecies ; the language would 
certainly have been more pure and elegant, if he 
had faid, that it does not ijjork upon the imagination 
^ with fucb warmth and violence^ as the beauty that 
appears in our own fpecies. 

This conftfis either in the gaiety or variety of cO'- 
iours, in the fymmetry and proportion of parts^ in 
the arrangement and difpojition of bodies^ or in ajujl 
mixture and concurrence of all together. Among 
ihefe feveral kinds of Beauty^ the eye takes mojl de^ 
light in colours. x 

To 
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I 

J To the language here I fee no objeflion that'^ eg t. 
^'can be made. 

We no where meet with a more glorious or pkajlng 

^ow in nature^ than what appears in the heavens at 

\ihe rijing andfetting of the fun ^ which is wholly made 

up of thofe different fiains of lights that fhew them* 

' felves in clouds of a different fituation. 

The chief ground of criticifm on this fentence, 
\ is the disjointed fituation of the relative which. 
; Grammatically, it refers to the rijing and fetting of 
the fun. But the Author meant, that it fliould 
refer to the Jhow which appears in the heavens at 
that time. It is too common among Authors, 
when they are writing without much care, to make 
fuch particles as this^ and which, refer not to any 
particular antecedent word, but to the tenour of 
fome phrafe, or perhaps the fcope of. fome whole 
fentence, which has gone before. This praftice 
faves them trouble in marfhalling their words, and 
arranging a period : but though it may leave their 
meaning intelligible, yet it renders that meaning 
much lefs perfpicuous, determined, and precife, 
than it might otherwife have been. The error I 
have pointed out, might have been avoided by a 
fraall alteration in the conftrudion of the fentence, 
after fome fuch manner as this : We no where meet 
with a more glorious and pleaftng Jhow in nature^ 
than what 4s formed in the heavens at the rifing and 
fetting of the fun^ by the different Jiains of light 

which 
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^ xx^ ^' wA/i:A Jhew themfehes in clouds of different Jitua- 
tions. Our Author writes, in clouds of a different 
Jituationj by which he means, clouds that differ in 
fituation from each other. But as this is neither 
the obvious nor grammatical meaning of his 
words, it was neceffary to change the expreflion, 
as I have done, into the plural number. 

For this reafon^ we find the poets ^ who are always 
addreffing themfehes to the imagination^ borroiving 
more of their epithets from colours than from any 
ether topic. 

On this fentence nothing occurs, except a re- 
mark fimilar to what was made before, of loofe 
connection with the fentence which precedes. For, 
though he begins with faying, For this reafon^ the 
foregoing fentence, which was employed about the 
douds and the fun^ gives np reafon for the general 
propofition he now lays down. The reafon to 
which he refers, was given two fentences before, 
when he obferved, that the eye takes more delight 
in colours than in any other beauty ; and it was 
with that fentence that the prefent one fhould have 
flood immediately conne£ted. 

As the fancy delights in every thing that is great ^ 

ftrange^ or beautiful^ and is Jlill more pleafedy the 

more it finds of thefe perfections in the fame obje6f^ 

fo it is capable of receiving a new fatisfa^ion by the 

afftfiance of another fenfe. 

Another 
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An6th^r fenfk here, tneatis grammatically, dno^ ^ ^ ^ 
ihir finfe i'han fancy. For there is no 6 Aer .thing 
hi flie period td which this expreffioti, another finfe^ 
can at afl "be oppofed. He had trot for fome time 
made mentioti of any finji whatever. He foi^got 
to add, what was undoubtedly in \vtx thopghts, 
another fenfe than that ofjight. 

Thus any continued founds as the mujic of birds j 
or a fall of water ^ awakens every moment the mind 
of the beholder^ and makes him more attentive to 
the feveral beauties of the place which lie before him. 
Thus J if there arifes a fragrancy offmells or per* 
fumes^ they heighten the pUafures of the imagination^ 
and make even the colours and verdure of the land' 
fcape appear more agreeable : for the ideas of both 
fenfes recommend each other ^ and are pleafanter to^ 
letber^ than when they enter the mind feparately ; as 
the different colours of a pidure^ when they are welU 
difpofed^fet off one another ^ and receive an additional 
beauty from the advantage of their Jituation. 

Whether Mr. Addifon's theory here be juft or 
not, may be queftioned. A continued founds fuch 
as that of a fall of water, is fo far from awakenings 
(very moment j the mind of the beholder^ that nothing . 
is more likely to lull him alleep. It may^ indeed, 
pleafe the imagination, and heighten the beauties 
of the fcene ; but it produces this effed, by. a 
foothing, not by an awakening influence. With 
regard to the Style, nothing, appears exceptionable^ 

rouiu H The 
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^ XXL ^' ^^ ^^^i ^^^ ^^ language and of ideas, is very 
agreeable. The Author continues, to the end, the 
fame pleafing train of thought, which had run 
through the reft of the Paper ; and leaves us agree- 
ably employed in comparing together diflferent 
degrees pf Beauty. 
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LECTURE XXII. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
N°4i3. OF THE SPECTATOR. 

THOUGH in ye/ier day's Paper we conjidered how ^ ^ {^ T. 
every thing that is great ^ new^ or beauitfutj is y^^tm^^mmj 
apt to qffed the imagination with fleafure^ we mujl " 
own J that it is impojjible for us to ajjign the necejfary 
caufe of this pleafure^ becaufe we ' know neither 
the nature of an idea^ nor the fuhjiance of a human 
foul J which might help us to difcover the conformity 
or difagreeablenefs of the one to the other ; and^ there* 
forcj for want of fuch a lighty all that we can do 
in fpeculations of this kind^ isy to refleSt on tbofe 
operations <f the foul that are moji agreeable ^ and to 
range, under their proper heads, what is pleafing or 
difpleafing to the mind, without being able to trace out 
the feveral neceffary and efficient caufes from whence 
the pleafure or dijpleafure arifes. 

This fentence, CQnfidered as an introdu£lory 
one, muft be acfcoQwledged to be very faulty. 
An introdu&ory fentence ihould nev^ contain any 
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^ xxu ^* ^^^^S ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^y degree -fatigue or puzzle the 
reader. When an author is enteri*^ on a new 
branch of his fubjed, informing us of what he has 
done, and what he purpofes farther to do, we natu- 
rally exped that he fhould expfefs himfi^f in the 
(implefl and mod perfpicuous manner poflible. 
But the fentence now before us is crowded and 



indiftinfit; containing three feparate propoHtions, 
which, as I (hall afterwards (hew, required feparate 
fehtences to unfold them. Mr. Addifon's chief 
excellency, as a writer, lay in defcribing and paint- 
ing. Th^re he is great ; but in methodizing and 
feafoning^ he is not fo eminent. As, befides the 
^aeral fauk of prolixity and indiAin£bnefs, this 
lenience contains ieveral inaccuracies, I (hall be 
K>b}!ged lo ^nt«r into a minute <lifcu(fion of its 
Aru^re and parts ; a difcudion which to many 
•reoidars will appear tedious, and which therefore 
th^y will naturally pafs over ; but which, to thofe 
%ho are ftudying compofition, 1 hqpe may prove of 
Ibme benefil. 

Though m ye/ierday*s Paper we conftdered. — ^The 
4n^port of though is noiwHbJhanding that. When 
it appears in the beginning of a fentence, its rellEU 
tive generally is yet : and it is employed to warn us, 
after we have been iniformed of fome truth, that 
"we are ndt to infar frtaim it fome other thhig which 
we might perhape have expeded to follow : as, 
^Though virme be the only road to hitppine&, 
^^ yet it does not permit the unlimited gratifica- 

« tion 
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** tion of our defires." Now it is plain, thai th^rc ^ ^„^j ^ 
was no ftich oppofitipa between the fubjed of 
yefterday's JE^per, and what the Author is now 
going to fay, between hi^ a^ferting a fad;, a^nd hi$ 
not being able to affign the caufe of that fadj ^s, 
rendered the ufe of this adverfative particle though- 
other neceffary or proper in the introdu£lion.— 
We conftdered how every ijfmg that is. greats netv, ar^ 
beautiful J is apt to affe£l the imagination with pleafure. 
-^Tbe adverb how fignifies, either the means by 
which, or the ngianner in whi^h) fooijething is done* 
But, in truth, neither one nor the other of tl^fe 
had been confidered by our Author. Hq bad 
illuftrated the fa£t alone, that they do affe£l the 
imagination with pleafure ; and with refped to. the. 
quomodoy or the howy he is fo far from having con* 
fidered it, that he is jufl: now goin^ to flxew that U 
cannot be explained, and that we mufl: refl con- 
tented with the knowledge of the fad alone, an4 
of its purpofe or final caufe. — We mujt own that it 
H impojjible for us to ajjign the neceffary caufe (fee. 
means, vi^hat is more commonly called the efficient 
cauje) of this pkafurey becaufewe know neither thC' 
nature of an idea^ nor thefubjiance of ahumanfouL-r^ 
The Jiibfl once of a human foid is certainly a very un-: 
couth^expreffion, and there appears no reafpn why 
he ihould have varie^ from the word nature, whictl 
would have been equally applicable to idea and to. 
foul. 

Which might help us, oi^r Author proceeds, #0^ 
(tfcover the conformity or difagteeablemfs cf the on^ 

H 3 t^ 
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xxn. '^* '^ ^^^ otben — ^The ^uabich^ at the beginning of this 
^^ member of the period, is furely ungrammatical, as 
it is a relative, without any antecedent in all the 
fentence. It refers, by the conftrudion^ to ibe 
nature of an idea^ or the fubjlance of a human foul ; 
but this is by no means the reference which the 
Author intended. His^ meaning is, \!cizx. our know- 
ing the nature of an idea, and the fubftance of a 
human foul, might help us to difcover the confor- 
mity or difagreeablenefs of the one to the other : 
and therefore the fyntax abfolutely required the 
word knowledge to have been inferted as the ante* 
cedent to which. I have before remarked, and the 
remark deferves to be repeated, that nothing, is a 
more certain fign of carelefs compofition than to 
make fuch relatives as which not refer to any pre« 
cife expreflion, but carry a loofe and vague rela- 
tion to the general itrain of what had gone before. 
When our fentences run into this form, we may be 
afTured there is fomething in the conflru£tion of 
them that requires alteration. The phrafe of dif- 
covering the conformity or difagreeablenefs of the one 
to the other is hkewife exceptionable ; for difagree- 
ablenefs neither forms a proper contrail to the 
other word conformity^ nor exprefTes what the Au- 
thor meant here (as far as any meaning can be ga- 
thered from his words), that is, a certain unfuitable- 
nefs or want of conformity to the nature of the 
foul.. To fay the truth, this member of the fen- 
tence had much better have been omitted alto- 
gether. The conformity or difagreeablenefs of an 
idea to tk/s fubjlance of a Ibuman foul^ is a phrafe 
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which conveys to the mind no diftind nor intelli* 
gible conception whatever. The -Author had be- 
fore given a fufficient reafon for his not afligning the 
efficient caufe of thofe pleafures of the imagination^ 
becaufe we neither knowthe nature of our own ideas 
nor of the foul : and this farther difcuffion about the 
conformity or difagreeablenefs of the nature of the 
one, to the fubftance of the other, aflFords no clear 
nor ufeful illuftration. 

And therefore^ the fentence goes or\y for want of 
fuch a lighty all that we can do in fpeculations of 
this kind^ is to refle6l on thofe operations . of the foul 
that are moji agreeable^ and to range imder their 
proper heads what . is pleajing or difpleajing to the 

mind. ^The two expreffions in the beginning of 

this member, therefore j^ and for want of fuch a 
lights evidently r^fer to the fame thing, and are 
quite (ynonymous. One or other of them, there- 
fore, had better have been omitted* Inftead of 
to range under their pfoper heads^ the language 
would Have been fmoother, if their had been left 
out. Without being able to trace out the feveral 
necejfary and efficient caufes from whence the pleafure 
or dif pleafure arifes. The expreffion, from whence^ 
though feemingly juftified by very frequent ufage, 
is taxed by Dr. Johnfon as a vicious mode of 
fpeech ; feeing whence alone has all the power of 
from whenqe^ which therefore appears an unnecef- 
fary reduplication. I an inclined to think, that 
the whole of this laft member of the fentence had 

H 4 better 
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^ %cn ^' ^^^^^ ^^ ^9 ixopp^. Tbo pt riod might hav^ 
ckufed ^i(h fg^ll propriety, ^t t^e words, pUafing- on 
di/fle0fi»g ta tie- fimcL AH that follows, fuggclls no 
idea that had qo| been fully conv<syed in the prc^ 
ceding pari of the fent^nce. It is a mere expletiita 
ikl}!eftion which tpigbt be oautted, not- only without 
injury to the meaning, but to the great relief of s^ 
featic^Q already laboi^ring wider the mukiiude of 
words. 

• HAvm^, now finifhe4 (b<l aaalyiis of tbia long 
fgntence, I ^m inclined to be of opimon, that if, on 
any pccafion, we can adventure to alter Mr.* Ad* 
difon's Style, it may be^ done to advantage here, by 
breaking down this period in the following manner : 
^* In yefterday's Paper, we have ihown that 'every 
^^ thing which \% great, fifw, or beautiful, is apt to 
f^ affeft the imagination with pleafure. We mufl: 
^^ own, that it is impoffible for us to affign the 
^^ eiEcient caufe of this pleafure, becaufe we know 
<< not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
^^ human fout. All that Nue can do, therefc^^e, in* 
^' fpeculations of this kinds is to reQed on the 
^^ operations of the foul which are moA agreeable, 
^^ and to range, under j>roper heads, what is 
*♦ pleating or difpleafing to the mind.**— We pror 
ceed now to the e:iaminatipn of the following 
fent^nces. 

Fin(il caujk^ li^ m9f^^ b^r^ ^nd open to our otferv^ 
atkffh ^A thr^ #r^ qften « grfqt ^arkfjf thai 

belong 
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iebng to the fame .effe£l ; and tb^Cy ibough they are ^ xxa"^" 
not altagether fo fatisfadlory^ are geiterally more 
' ufeful than the other j as they give tis greater occa^ 
fion of admiring the goodnefs and wifdom of the fir A 



contriver^ 
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Though fome difference might be traced be- 
tween the lenfe of bare and open^ yet as they aro 
here employed, they, are fo nearly fynonymous, 
that one of them was fufficient. It would have 
been enough to have faid. Final caufes lie more 
open to olfervation^-^Oxxt can fcarcely help ob- 
ferving here, that the obvioufnefs of final caufes 
does not proceed, as Mr. Addifon fuppofes, from 
a variety of them concurring in the lame effeft, 
vrhicH is often not the cafe ; but from our being 
able to afcertain more clearly, from our own expe^ 
rience, the coagruity of a final caufe with the dr^ 
cumftances of our condition; whereas the confli* 
tueat parts of fubje£l;s, whence efEcient caufes pro* 
ceed, lie for the moil part beyond the reach of our 
£icultie8. But as this remark refpeds the thought 
more than the Style, it is fufEcient for us to ob« 
ferve, that when he fays, a great variety tfpat be^^ 
kng to the fame effeSlj the exprefEon, flridly confi- 
dered^ is not altogether proper. The 'acceflbry is 
properly faid to belong to the principal; Xiot the 
principal to the acceffory. Now an efed is confi« 
dere4 as the acceffory or confequence of its cauie ; 
V^ therefore, though we mfght well fay a va- 
riety of ft^e^ belong tQ the fame caufe, it feem^ 

not 
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^ xxn. ^' "^^ ^^ proper to fay, that a variety of caufes belong 
to the fame effe<fl. 



y 



One of the final caifes of our delight in any thing 
that is great may be this : The fupreme Author of 
our being has foforyned the foul of man^ that nothing 
but himfelf can be its lafi^ adequate^ and proper 
happinefs. Becaufe^ therefore^ a great part of our 
happinefs mufl arife from the contemplation of his 
beings that he might give our fouls a jufi relijh of 
fuch a contemplation^ he has made them naturally 
delight in the apprehenfion of what is great or un^- 
limited* 

The concurrence of two conjunftions, becaufe^ 
therefore^ forms rather a harfli and unpleafing be- 
ginning of the laft of thefe fentences ; and, in the 
clofe^ one would think, that the Author might have 
dcvifed a happier word than apprehenfion, to be ap- 
plied to what is unlimited. But that I may not be 
thought hypercritical, I (hall make no farther ob- 
fervation oh thefe fentences. 



Our admiration, which is a very pleafing' motion 
of the mind, immediately rifes at the confideration of 
any object that takes up a- good deal of room in the 
fancy, and, by confequence, will improve into the 
bighefl pitch of ajionijhment and devotion, when we 
contemplate his nature^ that is neither circumfcribed 

by 
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hy time nor f lace, nor to be comprehended by^the ^^ii. ' 
iarge^ capacity of a treated being. 

« 

Here, our Author's Style rifes beautifully along 
wiih the thought, . However inaccurate he may 
fometimes be when coolly philofophizing, yet, 
whenever his fancy is awakened by defcription, or 
bis mind, as here, warmed with fotne glowing 
fentiment, he prefently becomes great, and dif- 
covers, in his language, the hand of a mailer. 
Every one muft obferve, with what felicity this 
period 13 conflruded. The words are long and 
majeftic. The members rife one above another, 
and conduct the fentence, at laft, to that full and 
harmonious clofe, which leaves upon the mind fuch 
an impref&on as the Author intended to leave, of 
fomething imcommonly great, awful^ and magni« 
ficent. 

He has annexed a fecret pleafure to the idea of 
any thing that is new or uncommonj that he might 
encourage us in the purfuit of knowledge^ and en* 
gage us tor fear ch into the wonders of creation ; for 
every new idea brings fuch a pleafure along with ity 
us rewards the pains we have taken in its acquifU 
tion, and, confequently^ ferves as a motive to put us 
upon frejh difcoveries. 

The Language, in this fentence, is clear and 
f recife ; only we cannot but obferve in this, and 
the two following femenceis, which are conllruded 

ia 
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^ §wf;^* ^^ th6fa9:ie manner^ a ftrongproof of Mn Addifon^s^. 
unreafonable partiality to the particle that:^ in pr^t- 
ference to wbicb'-^annexed a fecret pleafure to ibe 
idea of any thing thm' is new^ or uncommon, that be 
nugbt enc&urage i^j.— -Here the firft that (lands for 
a relative pronoun, and the next tbatj at the dif- 
tance only of four words, is a conjunction* This 
€onfufion of founds ferves to embarrafs Style* 
Much better, fure, to have faid^ the idea of any thing 
%t;bich is new or uncommon^ that he might encourage. 
•r-The expreffion with which the fentence con- 
cludes—a motive 'to put us upon frejh dif cover ies — 
i^ flat, and, in fome degree, improper. He (hould 
have faid, put us upon making frejb difcoveries^-^T 
leather, ferves as a motive inciting us to make frefb 
difcQveriesm 

He has made every thing that is beautiful in our 
own fpeciesy pleafant^ that all creatures might be 
tempted to multiply their kind^ and fill the world 
with inhabitants; for *tu very remarkable y that 
wherever nature is crq/i in the produilion of ^ mon' 
fier {the refult of any unnatural mixture^y the breed 
is incapable of propagating its Hkenefs^ and of founding 
d new order of creature^ / fo that, unlefs all ani^ 
mals were allured by the beauty of their own fpecies^ 
generation would be at an end^ . and the earth un^ 
peopled. 

Herb we muft, howevw relufikantly, return to 
the employment Qf cenfure \ for this is am<»ig the 

worft 
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tsdi^ it vairiety of blemifhes. Takisti as a whole, 
it IS extfreme^y defickot in unity. Inftead of a 
cofnpfete propoiitioli, it contains a fort of chaJn of 
itssfomng, the links of which are fo ill put together, 
tlMit it is with difficulty we can trace the connec- 
tion ; and unlefs we take the trouble of peruling it 
fereral times, it will leave nothing on the mind 
bat an indiftind and obfcure impreffion. 

Besides this general fault refpe£ting the mean- 
ing, it contains fome great inaccuracies in Lan-^ 
guage. Firft, God's having made every thing 
which is beautiful in our /pedes (that is, in the hu- 
man fpeci^) plea/ant^ is certainly no motive for aU 
creatures J for beafts, and birds, and fifhes, to mul-- 
fiplj their kind. What the Author meant to fay, 
though he has expreiTed himfelf in fo erroneous a 
manner, undoubtedly wa$, '^ In all the different 
" orders of creatures, he has made every thing 
^ which is beautiful in their own fpecies pleafant, 
•^ that all creatures might be temptpd to multiply 
" their kind," The fecond member of the fen- 
telnce is ftiH worfe. For, it is very remarkable, 
that wherever nature is crojt in the froduSiion of 4 
ntonjier, &c. The reafon which he here gives fot 
the preceding affertion, intimated by the cafoal 
particle for, is far from being obvious. The c^n^ 
oeSioR of thought h not readily appairent, and 
would have required an intermediate flep to render 
it diflin£t. Biit^ what does he mean, by nature 

6 being 
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^ X3CTI ^' ^^^Z ^^^ft '^ ^^^ produdion of a man/ier ? One 
might underfland him to mean, ^^ difappointed in 
*' its intention of producing a monfter ;'' as when 
\it fay, one h croft in his purfuits, we mean^i 
that he is difappointed in accomplifhing the end 
which he intended* Had he faid, croji by the 
produdion of a monjier, -the fenfe would have been 
more intelligible. But the proper reftification of 
the expreffion would be to infert the adverb as^ be- 
fore the prepofition /», after this njanner — wherever 
nature is croJi, as in the produ6lion of a mon/ier /— ► 
tlie infertion of this particle asy throws fo much 
light on the conftrudion of this member of the 
fentcncc, that I am very much inclined to believe 
it had flood thus, originally, in our Author^s ma- 
nufci ipt ; and that the prefent reading is a typo^ 
graphical error, which, having crept into the firft 
edition of the Spedator, ran through all the fubfe- 
quent ones. 

In the lajl place ^ he has made every thing that is 
beantifulj in all other objeSls^ pleafanty or rather has 
tnadefo many objeSls appear beautiful^ that he might 
render the whole creation more, gay and delightful. 
He has giveny almojl^ every thing about us the power . 
of raifing an agreeable idea in the imagination ; fo 
that it is impaffible for us to behold his works 
with coldnefs or indifference^ and pfurvey fo many 
beauties without a fecret fatisfaQion and compta-^ 
eency* 
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. . The idea, here, is fo juft, and the language fo ^ xxit7' 
clear, 'flowing, and agreeable, that to remark any 
diffufenefs which may be attributed to thefe fen- 
tences, would be j.uftly efteemed hypercritical. 

Things would make but a poor appearance to the 
ey^, if we faw them only in their proper figures and 
motions : and what reafon can we ajfign for their ex^ 
diing in us many of thofe ideas which are different 
frm any thing that exijis in tbe.objeds themfelves^ 
(for fuch are light and colours^) were it not to add 
fufemumerary ornaments to the univerfe^ and make 
i more agreeable to the imagination ? 

Our Author is now. entering on a theory, which 
he is about to illuftrate, if not. with much philofo- 
phical accuracy, yet with great beauty of fancy, 
and glow of expreffion. A ftrong inftance of his 
waqt of accuracy appears in . the manner in which 
he opens the fubjeft. For what meaning is there 
in things exciting in us many , -of thofe ideas which- 
are different from any thing that fxifis in the obje^s ? 
No one, fare, ever imagined, that our ideas exift 
in the objefts. Ideas, it is agreed on all bands, 
can exift no where but in the mind. What Mn 
I^ocke's philofophy teaches, and what our Author 
Ihould have faid, is, exciting in us many ideas of 
qualities which are different from any thing ihat 
ixijls in the obje£ls. The ungraceful parenthefis 
which follows, for fuch are light and colours^ had 
far better have been avoided, and incorporated 

4 with 
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^ xsifj ^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ fentefice, ill fMs maimer : — 
** exciting in us many ideas of quaKties, liieh {m 
•* fight and colours, whirfi are d^ereht froto any 
** thing that exifts in the objects." 

We nre every Hvhere 'entetiained wiih plea^ng 
Jhaws and apparitions. We difeover 4tna^nary ^aria 
^ the 'hea^ens^ and in the eatfhj and f^ firne 
effbis H^i/ionary beauty poured out upon Hhe tobok 
creation ; "but "what a rough unfightly Jketch of nd^htre 
Jhould tve be entertained %uith, did all Iyer colouring 
dif appear^ and the fever al dijflinilions <f light 
and fhade vanijb ? Injhorty our fouls are deligfyifulty 
hfi and bewildered in a pleqfing delufion ; and we 
WUlk about like the enchanted hero of a rtmance^ 
tt/Ab fees ireauttful cofiles^ woods^ and mead&ws ; 
Mdy at The fante ftnte^ bears the warbling of birds ^ 
and the purling cf ftr earns ; but^ upon the fitdfking 
6f fofne JecWt fpetl^ the faHtaftic fcene breaks up^ and 
ibe difconfolute knight finds ;hlm/elf on a barren 
"bmh^ 9r in afilltary defert. 

A'FlTg^' hiavlng bedn obliged to poiiit out feveral 
lok^ctA'stefes, 1 Wturn with much more pleafure to 
fhfe 'diQ>Iaiy of beauties, for which we have now foil 
ftrope ; for theife two fentences are fuch as do the 
bigh;gft1iOiiOUt to Mr. Addifon's talents as a writer. 
W^haed with the idea he had laid hold of, hig 
ftelrcate Ifen^fibiHty to the bdauty of nature is 
fci^ly arrphyed in the illuftmtion of it. The 
$iyte -i^ itewiug tttwj fifll, wkhout being too 
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diffufe. It is flowery; but not gaudy; elevated, ^^^^* 
but not oftentatious. 



AMtosT this blaze of beauties, it is neceffary for 
us to remark one or two inaccuracies.- When it 
is faid, towards the cfofe of the firft of thofe fen- 
tenceSj.wbat a rough unjightly Jketch of nature JbotM 
we be entertained with^ the prepofition witb^ (hould 
have been placed at the beginning, rather than at 
the end of this member ; and the word entertainedy 
% both improperly applied here, and caVelefsly re- 
peated from the former part of the fentence. It 
was there employed according to its more com- 
mon life, as relating to agreeable objeds. We ari 
every nvhere entertained with f leafing fhows. Here, 
it utroulcf have been more proper to have changed 
the phrafe, and faid, with what a roiigh unfightfy 
Jketch of nature fhould ^we be prefented.-r^Ax, the 
dofe of the fecond fentence, where it is faid,- the 
fantafiic fcene breaks up^ the expfeilion is lively, 
but not altogether juftifiabk. An aflembly breaks 
up ; a fcene clofes or difappears. 

' * Excepting thefe two flight inaccuracies, the 
Style, here, is not only correfl:, but perfedly ele- 
gant. The- moll ftriking beauty of the paf&ge 
arifes from the hajppy fimile which the Author 
employe, jmd the fine illuftration which it gives to 
fhe thought.' The enchanted heroi ^\ie ' beautiful 
tdfiks^ t\it,fa'ntdjii€fim&^ the Jecret fpefl^ the dif 
confrflafe/ knight y are tefm'^' chofen with the Uttoioft 
VOL. II. I ' felicity. 
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feUcity^ and ftrongly retal all thofe romantic ideat 
with which he intended to amufe our imagination. 
Few authors are more fuccefsful in their imagery 
than Mr. Addifon ; and few paflages, in his wodks, 
or in thofe of any author, are more beautiful and 
pi6:urefque, than that on which we have been com- 
menting. 

// is not improbable^ that fomething like this may 
. be the ftate of the foul after its firfl feparation^ in 
refpeii of the images it will receive from matter ; 
though^ indeed^ the ideas of colours are^fo pleaftng and 
beautiful in the imagination^ that it is pojftble tht 
foul will not be deprived ofthemy but, perhaps ^ find 
them excited by fonie other occq/ional caufe^ as they 
are^ at prefeniy by the different imprefpjons of thefulh 
iHe matter an the organ of fight* , 

As all human things, after having attained the 
fummit, begin to decline, we muft acknowledge, 
that, in this fentence, there is a fenfible falling off 
from the beauty of what went before. It is broken, 
and deficient in unity. Its parts are not fuffidently 
compaded. It contains, befides, fome faults ex- 
preifions. When it is faid, fomething like tbts may 
be the flute of the foul; to the pronoun tbis^ there 
IS no determined antecedent } it refers to the gene- 
ral import of the preceding defcription, which, as 
I have feveral times remarked, always renders Style 
'clumfy and inelegant, if not ohiaxr^'^the fiate of 
the foul after its firfi feparation, appears to be an 
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incomplete phrafe, and firft^ feems an ufelefs, and ^ Ix?!*^' 
even an improper word. More difljnft if he had 
ixi&r^Jiate of the foul immediately on iU feparation 
from the body. The ^dvtrh perhaps ^ is jredundiant, 
after liaving juft before faid, it is pojj/ible. 

I have here fuppofed thut my reader is acquainted 
with that great modern difcovery^ which isy at pre^ 
fent, univerfally acknowledged by all the enquirers 
into natural phihfophy ; namely, that light and co^ 
lours J as apprehended by the imagination, are only 
ideas in the mind, and not qualities that ha^e any 
exifience in matter. As this is a truth which hai/ 
hein proved inctmtejiably by many modem philofo* 
fhers, and is, indeed, one of the finejl fpecuUttiims 
in that fcience, if the Englifh Reader would fee the 
notion explained at large, he may find it in the eighth 
chapter of the f^ond hook of Mr. Lockers Effay on 
the Human Underfianding. 

In thefe two concluding fentencesi, the Author, 
baftening to finifh, appears to write rather care- 
lefsly. In the firft of them, a manifeft tautology 
occurs, when he fpeaks of what is univerfally ac* 
knowledged by all enquirers. In the fecond, when 
he calls a truth which has been incontefiably proved ; 
firft, a fpeculation, and afterwards a notion, the 
Language furejy is not. very accurate. When^he 
adds, one of the finefl fpeculati<ms in that fcience, 
it does not, at firft, appear what fcience he means. 
One would imagine, he meant to , refer to modem 
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phUofophers ; for natural pbilofopby (to which, 
doubtlefsy he refers) (lands at much too great a 
difliance to be the proper or obvious antecedent to 
(he pronoun that. The circumftance towards the 
clofe, if the Englijh reader would fee the notion ex-* 
plained at large, he may find it, is properly taken 
notice of by the Author of the Elements of Criti- 
dfm, as wrong arranged, and is redtified thus : the 
EngUJh Reader, if he would fee the notion explained 
at large, may find it, Ssfr. 

> In concluding the Examination of this Paper, 
we may obferve, that, thpugh not a very long one, 
it exhibits a ftriking view both of the beauties, and 
th^ defe^, of Mr. , Addifon's Style.. . It cpntains 
feme of the befl:, and fome of the worft fentence$ 
that are to be foimd in his works. But, upon the 
whole, it is ^n agreeable and elegant Eflay. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
N° 414. OF THE SPECTATOR. ^ 

/F we conjider the works 9/ Nature and Art^ tfi l E c t, 
they are qualified to entertain the imagination^ ' 

we Jhalljind the laji very defective in comparifon of 
the former ; for though they may fometimes appear as 
beautiful or Jirange^ they can have nothing in them of 
that vajlnefs and immenjity which xifford fo great an 
entertainment to the mind of the beholder. 

I HAD occafion formerly to obferve, that in in- 
troduftory fentence ihould always be (hort and 
fimple, and contain no more matter than is necefr 
fary for opening the fubjeft. This fentence ' leads 
to a repetition of this obfervation, ^s it contains 
both an affertion, and the proof of that affertion ; 
two things, which, for the moft part, but efpe- 
cially at firft fetting out, are with more advantagb 
kept feparate. It would certainly have been better, 
if this fentence had contained only the affertion, 
ending with the word former j and if a ne\Ar one 
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^Ain^' had then begun, entering on the proofs of Na- 
ture's * fuperiority over Art, which is the fubje^ 
continued to the end of the paragraph. The pro<p 
per divifion of the period I fhall point out^ after 
having firft made a few pbfervations which occuf 
on different parts of it. 

If we conjtder the works. — ^Perhaps it mighf 
have been preferable, if our Author had begun with 
faying, When we conftder the tt^^ritjr.--7Difcourfe 
ought always to begin, when it is pofTible, with a 
clear propofition. The if which is here employed, 
converts the fentence into a fuppoiition, which is 
always in fome degree entangling, and proper to be 
ufed only when the courfe of reafoning renders it 
lieceffary. As this obfervation, however, may, per- 
baps, be confi^ered as over-refined, and as the fenfe 
V^ould have remained the fame in either form of 
ezprefiion, I do not mean to charge our Author 
with any error on this account. We cannot abfolve 
him from inaccuracy in what immediately follows — 
the works of Nature and Art. It is the fcope of 
the Author, throughout this whole Paper, to com- 
pare Nature and Art together, and to oppofe them 
in feveral views to each other. Certainly, there- 
fore, in the beginning, he ought to have kept them 
as diflind as poflible^ by interpofing the prepofi- 
tion, and faying. The works of Nature and of Art. 
As the words ftand at prefent, they would lead us 
to think that he is going to treat of thefe works, 
not as contrafled, but as connected ; as united in 
Jbrming one whole. Whea I fpeak of body and 

foul 
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foul as united In the human nature, I WQuld ^^^^' 
ifiterpofe neither article nor prepofition between ^^ 
them ; ^^ man is compounded of foul and body.'* 
But the cafe is altered^ if I mean to difUnguilh 
them from each other ; then I reprefent them as 
feparate ; and iay, ^* I am to treat of the interefts ' 
^ of the foul, and of the body." 

Though tbej may fometimes appear as beautiful or 
ftrange.^^l cannot help conlidering this as a loofe 
member of the period. It does not clearly appear 
at firft what the antecedent is to they. In reading 
onwards, we fee the works of Art to be meant ; 
but from the ftru£ture of the fentence, they might 
be underflood to refer to the former^ as well as to 
the lajl. In what follows, there is a greater ambi* 
guity-HWtf^ fometimes appear as beautiful or firangi. 
It is very doubtful in what fenfe we are to under* . 
ftand ast in this paflage. For, according as it is 
accented in reading, it may fignify, that they appear 
equally beautiful orfirange^ to' wit, with the works 
of Nature ; and then it has the force of the Latin 
tarn : or it may fignify no more than that they ap* 
pear in the light of beautiful andjirange ; and then. 
it has the force of the Latin tanquam^ without inu 
porting any comparifon. An eicpreffion fo ambi* 
guous, is always faulty ; and it is doubly fo here { 
becaufe, if the i^uthor intended the former fenfe, 
and meant (as feems mod probable) to employ as 
for a mark of compdrifon^ it was neceflary to have 
mentioned both the compared objeds; whereas 
only one member of the comparifon is here 
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^AiH^ mentioned, viz. the works of Art; and if ^e in« 
tended the latter fenfe, jj was in that cafe fuper* 
fiupus and encumbering^ and he had better have 
faid limply, appear beautiful or Jirange.'-^Tht epi- 
thet^range, which Mr, Addifon applies to the works 
of Art, cannot be praifed. Strange worh^ appears 
not by any means a happy eofpreffion to fignify what 
he here intends, which is new or uncommon. 

Th:e fentence concludes with much harmony 
and dignity — tbey can have^ nothing in them of that 
vajinefs andimmenfity which crffordfo great an enter'-' 
tainment to the mind cf the beholder. There is here 
a fulnefs and grandeur of exprefEon well fuited to 
the fubjeft ; though perhaps, entertainment is ^not 
quite the proper word for. exprefling the tStOt 
which vaftnefs and immenfity have upon the mind. 
Reviewing the obfervations that have been made 
' on this period^ it might, I think, with advantage, 
be refolved into two fentences, fomewhat after 
this manner : " When we confider the works of 
"Nature and pf Art, as they are qualified to en- 
tertain the imagination, we (hall find the latter 
very defeftive in comparifon of the former. 
** The works of Art may fometirnes appear no 
^' lefs beautiful or uncommon than thofe of Na- 
*' ture ; but they can have nothing of that vaft- 
*^ nefs and immenfity which fo highly tranfpbrt 
" the mind of the beholder.** 

The.oney 'procttd^i our, Author in the, next fen- 
tence, may be as >.pQtite and delicate as the other ; 
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but can never Jhtruo berfelffo auguji and magnificent ^ i^jj* 
inihedefign. . * 

r 

The me and the otber^ in the firft part of this 
fentence, muft unqueilionably refer to the works i^f * 
Nature and of Art. For of thefe he had been 
g)eakiDg imtnediately before; and with reference 
to the plural word, works^ had employed the plural 
pronoun they. But in the courfe of the fentence^ 
he drops this conftrudion ; and pafles very incon^ 
gruoufly to the perfonification of Art — can never 
Jhow her/e/f.-'^To render his Style confident, jirt^ 
and not the works of Art^ fhould have been made 
the nominative in this fentence — Art may be as 
polite and delicate as Nature^ but can never Jhow 
herfelf. — Polite is a term oftener applied to perfons 
and to manners, than to things ; and is employed 
to fignify their being highly civilized. Polilhed, 
or refilled, was the idea which the Author had in 
view. Though the general turn of this fentence 
be elegant, yet, in order to Vender it perfed, I mufl: 
obferve that the concluding words, in the defign^ 
fliould either have bfcen altogether omitted, or 
foraething fhould have been properly oppofed to 
them in the preceding member of the period, 
thus : ^^ Art may, in the execution, be as poliihed 
^^and delicate as Nature; but, in the defign, can 
" never ihew herfelf fo augufl: and magnificent." 

There is fofnetbing more bold and majierly in the - 
^^^by carelefs Jirokes of Nature^ than in the nice 
touches and embellijhrhents of Art. 

' This 
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^ Mia7' ^^^^ fentcnce is pcrfeSly happy and elegant ; 
*and carriesy in all the expr^ons, diat curiofafeli* 
citas for \yhich Mn Addifon is fo often remarks- 
able. Bcld and mq/ierly are words applied with 
the utmolt propriety. The Jirokes of Nature arc 
finely oppofed to the touches of Art ; and the rot^b 
Jirokes to the nice touches; the former painting 
the freedom and eafe of Nature, and the other tke 
diminutive exa&nefs of Art ; while both are intro^ 
duced before us as different performers, and thdr 
refpedive merits in execution very juftly contrafted 
with each other. 

The beauties of tf)e mojl Jiateh garden or palace 
lie in a narrow compafs^ the imagination immediately 
runs them over ^ and requires fomething elfe to gratify 
her ; but in the wide fields of nature ^ the Jigbt 
wanders up and down without confinement ^ and is 
fed with an infinite variety of images^ without any 
certain Jiint or number. 

This fentence is not altogether fo corred and 
elegant as the former. ^ It carries, however, in 
the main^ the charaiQer of our Author's Style ; 
not ftri&ly accurate, but agreeable, eafyy and un- 
affected ; enlivened too with a flight perfonification 
of the imagination, which gives a gaiety to the pe- 
riod. Perhaps it bad been better, if this pbrfoni* 
fication of the imagination, with which the fentence 
is introduced, had been continued thoughout, and 
not changed uimeceffarily, and even improperly, 
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IsAoJtgbfj in the fccond member, which is contrary ^ ^u7* 
both to unity and elegance. It might have ftodd 
.thusf 'Atf imagination immediately runs tbem over^ 
nnd requires fomething elfe^ to gratify her; but 
in the wide fields of nature^ Jhe wanders up and^ , 
down without confinement. The epithet ftately^ 
vhich the Author ufesJn the beginning of the fen- 
tcnce, is applicable, with more propriety, to palaces 
thaa to gardens. The clofe of the fentence, w/fA- 
cut any certain fiint or number ^ may be objeded to, 
as both fuperfluous and ungraceful. It might 
perhaps have terminated better in this manner-^ 
jhe is fed with an infinite variety of images^ and 
wanders up and down without confinement. 

For this reafon^ we always find the poet in bve 
with a country Ufe^ where nature appears in the 
%reatejl perfection^ and furnijhes out all thofe fcenes 
that are mofi apt to delight the imagination. 

There is nothing in this fentence to attrad: par- 
ticular attention. One would think it was rather 
the country than a country life^ on which the remark 
here made ihould reft. A country life may be pro- 
duftive of fimplicity of manners, and of other vir- 
tues; but it is to the country itfelf, that the proper^ 
ties here mentioned belong, of difplaying the 
beauties of Nature, and fumifhing thofe fcenes 
which delight the imagination. ^ 

But though there are fever al of thefe wild fcenes 
^ai are more delightful than any artificial Jhows^ yet 
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^ Xj^m ^' ^^ -^^ ^^^ 'Works of Nature Jlill more pleafanfy 
ihe more they refemble thofe of Art ; for in this cafe 
our pleafure rifes from a double principle* ;. from the 
agreeahlenefs of the obje6ls to the eye^ and from their 
Jimilitude to other objeds : we are pleafed^ as nvell 
with comparing their beauties^ as with furveying 
^hem, and can reprefent them to our minds either as 
copies or as originals. Hence it isy that we take 
delight in a profpe^l which is well laid out, and di-> 
njierfified with fields and meadows^ woods and rivers - 
in 'thofe accidental landfcapes of trees^ clouds^ and 
cities^ that are fometimes found in the veins of marble % 
in the curiom fretwork of rocks and grottos ; and^ 
in a word^ in any thing that hath fuch a degree of 
variety and regularity as may feem the effect of de* 
Jign in what we call the works of chance* 

The Style, in the two fentences which compc fe 
this paragraph, is fmooth and perfpicuous. Ic lies 
ppen, in fome places, to crificifm ; but left the 
reader fhould be tired of what he may confider as 
petty remarks, 1 fhall pafs over any which tbefe 
fentences fuggeft ; the rather too, as the idea which 
they prefent to us, of Nature's refembling Art, of 
Art's being confidered as an original, and Nature 
as a copy, feems not very diftinft nof well brought 
out, nor indeed very material to our Author's 
purpofe. 

• 

If the produdls of Nature rife in value^ according 
as they mori or lefs refemble thofe of Art^ we may 
be fure that artificial works receive a greater advan* 
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fage from the refemblance of fuch ai are natural ; ^ ^' ^ T. 
hecqufe here the Jimilitude is net only pleafdnt^ but 
il)e pattern more perfect ^ 

It is neceffary to our prefent defign, to poin^ 
out two coiriiderabie inaccaracies which occur ia 
;tliis fentence. If the produ^s (he bad better hava 
faid the proditilions^ of Nature rife in value accord^ 
ing as they more or lefs refemble ibofe of Art. — Does 
he mean, that thefe produdlions rife in value, botb 
according as they more refemble^ and as\ they left 
refemble, thofe of Art ? His meaning, undoubtedly* 
is, that they rife in value otily, according as they 
more refemble them: and therefore, either thefe 
words, or lejs, muft be (truck out ; or the fentence 

/A ' 

muft run thus — produBions of Nature rifs or fink 
iri value, according as they more or lefs •refemble.'--^ 
ITie prefent conftruftion of the fentence has plainly 
been owing to hafty and carelefs writing. 

The other inaccuracy is toward the end of the 
fentence, and ferves to llluftrate a rule which, I for- 
merly gave concerning the pofition of adverbs. 
The Author fays, — becaufe here^ the fimilitude is 
not only pleafant, but the pattern more perfect* 
Here, by the pofition of the adverb only, we are 
kd to imagine that he is going to give fome other 
property of the fimilitude, that it is not only plea* 
fant, as he fays, but more than pjeafant; it is 
afeful, or, on fome accourit or ot^ier, valuable. 
Wherea?, he is going: to oppofe another thli^ ta 
^Jimilitude itfelf, and not to this property of its 
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^ x^ni ^' '^^PS plea/ant ; and, therefore, the right collooi* 
tion, beyond doubt, was, hecaufe here^ noVonly the 
Jimilitude is pleafant^ but the pattern more perfeS ; 
the contrail lying, not between pleafant and more 
perfeil^ but between fmiiHttide and pattern. — Much 
of the cleamefs and neatnefs of Style depends oo 
fuch attentions as thefe. 

The prettieji land/cape I ever f aw ^ was one drawn 
an the walls of a dark room^ which flood oppo/ite^ on 
one flde^ to a navigable river ^ and, on the other, to, 
a park. The experiment is very common in opticu 

In the defcription of the landfcape which follows, 
Mr. Addifon is abundantly happy; hut in this in» 
troduction to it, he is obfcure and indi(lin6l. One 
who had not feen the experiment of the Camera 
Obfcura, could comprehend nothing of what he 
meant. And even, ^fter we underfland what he 
points at,"" we are at fome lofs, whether to under- 
ftand his defcription as of one continued landfcape, 
or of two different ones, produced by the projection 
of two Camera Obfcuras on oppofite walls. The 
fcene, which I am inclined to ^hink Mr. Addifon 
here refers to, is Greenwich Park, with the pro- 
fpeft of the Thames, as feen by a Camera. Obfcuisa, 
which is placed in a fmall room in the upper (lory of 
the Obfervatory ;, where I remember to have feen, 
many years ago, the whole fcene here defcribed, 
correfpondlng fo much to Mr. Addifon's account 
of it in this pafiage, that, at the timei it re- 
called 
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called it to my memory. As the Obfervatory ftands ^ ^^^^ '^- 

in the middle of the Park, it overlooks, from one 

fide, both the River and the Park ; and the obje£te 

afterwards mentioned, the (hips, the trees, and the 

deer, are prefented in one view, without needing 

any affiftancc from oppofite walls. Put into plainer 

language, . the fentence might run thus t ^> The 

*' prettied landfcape I ever faw, was one formed 

*'/ by a Camera Obfcura, a common optical inftru*. 

^^ ment, on the wall of a dark room, which over* 

^^ looked a navigable river and a park.'' 

Here you might di/cover-fbe waves and flu^uaiions' 
ff the wafer in Jirong and proper colours ^ with the 
fidure of a Jhip entering at one endf and faiUng bf 
degrees through the whole piece* On another^ there 
appeared the green Jbadoips of trees waving to and 
fn with the wind^ and herds rf deer among them, in^ 
ndniature, leaping about upon the walL 

Bating one or two fmall inaccuracies, tbig is 
beautiful and lively painting. The principal inac« 
curacy lies in the conneftion of the two fentences^ 
HerCf and On another^ I fuppofe the Author 
meant, on one ftde^ "and on another fide* , As it 
ftaods, another is ungrammatical, having nothing 
to whiqh it refers. But the fluduations of the 
water, the (hip entering and failing on by degrees, 
the trees waving in the wind, and the herds of 
deer amoj^ them leaping about, is all very ele« 

3 gan^ 
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t E c T. gant^ and gives a beautiful conception of the fcene 
meant to be defcribedr 



/ mujl confefs the novelty of fucb a fight ^ may be 
tne occafton of its pleafantnefs to the imagindfton ; hut 
certainly the chief reafon is its near refemhlance to 
Nature; as it does not only^ like other piBures^ give I 
the colour dnd f'^urej but the motions of the things 
it reprefents^ 

Ik this fentence there is nothing remarkable, 
either to be praifed or blamed„ In the, conclufion, 
kiffead of the things it reprefents^ the regularity of 
eorre€b Style requires the things which H reprefents. 
\fk jthe beginning as one occafton and the chief rea^K 
ji^if are oppded to one another, I (houtd think it 
better to have repeated the fame word — one reajhn 
9f its pleafantnefs to the imagination^ but certainly the 
chief reafon is, &c. 

^ We have before obferved, that there is generally j 
in Nature^ fomething more gran4 and augufi than 
what we meet with in the curiofities of Art. When^ 
fherefore, we fee this imitated in any meafure, it 
gives us a nqbler and more exalted kind of pleafure 
than what we receive from the nicer ands fnore accu'- 
fate produdions of Art. 

i • It \tould have been better to have avoided 
tefmipating thefe tvro fentences in a manner fo 
/ . fimilar 
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fimilar to each othtti 0^i9fities tf Art^--froduc- ^wcniT' 
ikmrfArt. 

On ibU account J our Engli/b gardens are not fi 
mUrtaimng to the fancy as tbofe in France and Itafy^ 
where we fee a large extent of ground covered with 
an agreeable mixture of garden and foreji^ wbkb 
refrefent every where an artificial rudenefs^ much 
mure charming than that neainefs and eUgance which 
we meet with in thofe of our awn country. 

Ths txptc^cxi'-'Hreprefent every where an arti* 
fdid rudenefsy is fo inaccurate, that I am inclined 
to think, what ftood in Mr. Addifon's manufcript 
muft have been-— ^r^;i/ every wbere.^^Vor ibt 
mixture of garden and foreft does not refrefcnt, but 
aftually exhibits or prefents^ artificial rudeneb. 
That mixture reprefents indeed natural rudmefs^ 
that is, is defigned to imitate it ; but it in xtaUty 
AT, wifrefents^ artifidal rudenefs. 

b ndght indeed he of ill confequenee to the public 
as loell as unpr^table to private perfons^ to alienata 
fi nauh ground from pqfturage ami the plough^ in 
^^/^ tf ^ country that is fo well peopled and 
ctdtkfoted ta^a, far greater advantage^ But wbf 
^j M a whole eftate be thrown into a kind of gar»^ 
den* bf frequent plantations^ that may turn as much 
I ^^ ^pfofit as the pleafure of the owner? A fnarjh 
9wrgrown wM toiUows^ or a mmmtain Jhaded with 

Yow lit. K aaiel 
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^Afk'^' ^ii/, ire'fik o^y mre hdutifkfy btd mr^ hetUjfl€k4^ 
than when they lie hare and unadorned. fMds ^ 
corn make a fleafarit profped ; and if the walks 

^A-^ a Httto taktH cdre rf tkattk bit%ia^ t^m^ 

affd the natural miroiilefy if tht fh^admvs %iyif^ 
hilf^i AM ^kfipt^ed byfomB fliiitll ddditioiti df Affy 
and the fi^oe^al r9wi if hedges were fet -^ ^ frM 
tndfioiam thdt thejiil was dapabk ^ ficiMr^^ A 
han mi¥hi fkaie a preHy Idfid/c^e of hli Mn pif' 
felons. •', ^ ' ' 

' Tk^'Ums here Mre fuft^ said tht Siyte U kzlj 
ind {JtfripfoQobs; ihoct^h in fotne places ^oyfldrib^ 
«m the caard&b. It/ that p^Sigt^ fcft Ihftiiiitii^ if 
flUd iMlks-^tiO^ »lHfle taken cdir tf fht He ^etHMM 
l/bib^^udtie tivembel' ii ctesrly oea cS kt plai:«) and 
ifle turn oJF'ifae phrafe/ a little taken dari 0"^ is 
l^gaV: mdvoiloquial. Much' better if it hkd f^k 

lie between them. • V . . ; ^ , *\ . 

-^" W^ite^ ^bo hope given ns An uhmni ^ Ohina 
ItfU usi^ the JmBabUflMs ofjthat mifm^yli^t^ w the 

]the Mt\^^tilte^r^;'lecanfe^ th^'^foyf-dnyMB 
may pUbe tmh tn ^al ro^i and On^r^k ySgur^s\ 
fr%" tj5i^ ruthir* t^fhim a^niks ^ )Mfks isf thb 
kmrn-^i (mi* tkertfeYe aiwiys ehiifeal th8\ i^f< hy 
•mbU^ fhe^' aSm* thmji4n>&s. Th^i:)^^ -A ^^t^oi^i H 
pem^' in' Jh^ Langua^^y by which they ditp^l^s the 
finicular beauty of a pUntation^ that thks^ fi¥ikei 

the 
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>• .• t - . » . • _ 

* • • ^* 

TifjsiB fentencra funiiih OGeafioa foj\iiQ ix^^k^ 
fxcept that in thk hft.of.^l^eifa^ particular is iooti 
properly, ufid kiftead ^ of .pfotiliqrrrftJk^ piCuM^ 
UmUy y dj>idf3taii^-^hat ihw\fiiakes^ iBe^ ip»igf^ 
fiafty was the phrafe to have conreyed.^hb^jfi^ii^ 
which the Author meant ; namely, the beauty 
vfakb difimguaffies {it frota ;pIantat«W9 ^( iVK^lher 

kind. ■" : '•: *.-, > 4 .l.'iiu; » .'J Y'»** Y^>v?i 

• Oin' Brf0i :pmkn£rs\ m\:ihe^€miMrfy if^f^lf 
hmmarh^: natun^ dc/ie. to deviate v/rom . </v i^ :fi9^ 
or p^bki* QuT' ttees r^&4n cckes^ glob^p .Ott^jijir 
ramidii Ws/ie tis matiksi^ltiei Jci^s Q^.tumf 
plant (md iufo^ 



't%m^/k* /tmrt JM^Mi.J' , /- <•• 



Tans fttiten^es are U¥df a»d^ if l^iitt '>^:l!hey 
.mii» a^ agreiaUe 4i^iBr% ftpia,tfe^,%i».^^ 
which ^es& b€lQ«e; indium m^rMd fv^ ;li&:J|^a^ 
ef Mr. Addifo»,«' . I tev^. to i5fi«wrVi fln.ly^ ^Jis^^^^ ^ip 

^ fhr^tf:.ififi^adj^b^ I^^i Jp 

'dfviat^^m Jk-vkmmring,f^i\^f^^f ^i ^^fm 
not properly oppofed to each oth^ ^ a ibr)::of^^- 
fonification of Nature is begun in the firfE or them 
WMch is hot fiipported in the fec^nfl,-^To htdMur* 
ingivr^e^ to ^ave been o^^o^ tiiii/krtlf^^pit-^^dt^ 
'^iing was kep^, 'fMtnving <>r ^l;$iiljg ah^ ttitk im^ 
irt<ir^ was 'to have been ofcdi - ' -■ . ^ » ^ -' 
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^«ni7* J da mi know wbtibet Idmjinpdar In mj ^ 
nion^ but^ fir my pwn pari^ I vmUd rather leak upm 
a treCy in all its luxuriancy and diffufim rf btm^ 
ond^irMckeSf than when it is thus cut and trimJned 
kni a mathematical figure; and camM but fiatvj 
tiat ah ariobard^ in fiower^ looks infinitely m^e de^ 
^Affid,^ than all the Uftk liAyriMbs ef the m^ 
Jinifi}od parterre'^ v 

fl • 

Ites fentence is- extremely harmomous, and 
^veiry way beaudfuL It carries all the charafierif* 
tics of our Author's natural, graceful, and flowing 
lua&guage.-— A tree» in all its luxwiancy and £/• 
fatfiSn rfbinighs and branches ^ b a remaiiLably happy 
expicSoo. The Author feems to become luxumnt 
lA defbibing an xd>jcfd which Is ib, and therd>y 
renders the found a perfeQ echo to the fei^e. 

Sut ds our im$ yfiodellers of ga^ikns have tbdr 
magazines rf plahtt 'to- dijpofe rf^ it is very nalurol 
in tbemj to tear up all the beautifid plantations rf 
jhdt treety and cmPi'Oe a plan thai may moft tun 
to their frofit^ in :tdki4^ ^ their evergreens^ and the 
Hke moveable pUmtlj^^tb which- iieir finips m 
fmfidly ftocked. ' •. ) > . 

- Ak Attthoir,,4hculd lalways ^ftudy to conclude, 
>#hcttjt is in hfs. gpwei;, with grace a^ dfgnity. It 
^ias £ia)^what u^^o^nate, that this Paper did not 

end, as it might very well hav^vdoae, with the 
;^drmer beautiful period* i The impreilion left on 

the 
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the wind by the beauties of nature with which be ^nm^' 
had been entertaining us^ would theti have been 
more agreeable. But in this fentence there is a 
great falling off; and we return with psun from 
thofe pleafing objeds^ to the iniigiQificatt contents 
Qf ^ nurfery*man's (hop. 
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CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE IN 
A PASSAGE OF DEAN SWIFT'a WRITINGS, 

L F r T. TV/f Y defign^ in the four preceding LeQures, 
^!^ was not merely to appretiate the merit of 

Mr, Addifon's Style, by pointing out the faults and 
the beauties that are mingled in the writings of that 
great Author, They were not compofed with any 
view to gain the reputation of a critic } but intended 
for the alHdance of fuch as are defirous of (ludying 
the mod proper and elegant conftrudion of fentences 
;n the Englifh Language. To fuch, it is hoped, 
they may be of advantage ; as the proper applica- 
tion of rules refpeffing Style will always be bed 
learned by means of the illuftration which examples 
afford. 1 conceived that examples, taken from 
the writings of an author fo juftly efteemed, would 
on that account, not only be more attended to, but 
would alio produce this good effeS:, of familiarifing 
thofe who ftudy compofition with the Style of a 
writer, from whom they may, upon the wholci 
derive great benefit. With the fame, view, I fhall, 

iA 




.»» 4l»e1Leftli>re, ^giyeofle cti^c^ ex«c^p PK'tp-'of J^Sr^iv''^ 
^ fiim^ jkiiK^, i^P9fi .^^e Styjip ^i ^ ajjdior of a 
mtxm 'Si\^mQiV. ^^n Swift j r,^eftdpg l^e ip- 
Wa^tWP I g9,vpfqriD(?rlyrt;hat %:(» p^4l^ iRi*?S<* 
^ Dp jlliftano? iftf .lit^is ; J!f:«i.4, ,*wl if ji9„;fftefl5fo»i;e, 
will naturally confid^r fucti minute ^jlcj^o^ fo^' 
cenung the propriety of words, and ftrudure of fen- 
.^«oces, .as iJene^th their s^tt/ention, hf^ i^(l pafs 
ovier vliat wiU S^V^ tfi.t^in a te^<»u )^t.^:,the 

I FOkMiERLy gave th.c g«erjil cfivaftw qf 1E)fiai 
Swift's Style. He is efteemefl oije: of. pyr .wqH 
corrca wxkers. Pis JStylc: is of :tfee plaip ^apd 
fimple kind; free from s(ll %(&£liytip|i^ .flindy;^! fi|- 
perfiuity; perfpicoous^ manly, 'and pUn?. ' Xbe£s 
aie its adv^tages. Bat we ^t nQt iplp^ for 
much ornamexlt and grace in. it*» OA.ifbe coi|- 
trary, D^an Swift .feems tx> :have flighted and 4fi- 
fpif«i the brnanuencs of Language, father than tp 
have ftudiqd them, ' .His arrangeiment is o&en Jpofe 



{■■ 



• * '^.ff> .f )a<^ to find, t})at» in xny judgment dp^qennng tbjs 

^thpif's QpiDpofition^ I have coincided w^th the^ opinion of^a 

very able cptic ; '* This eafy and fafc conveyance of meaning^, 

***itw3i8 Swift** defire to attain^ and for having attained, hccei*- 

*^4my.lde£stve8 pruiljef^hough, perhaps, not the b|gbcft prtifir. 

•"ifon|^pofe?«_,wwifeljr,jijy^a^i9, V^hcn fonactjiiqg'ia {o ^ tfJd 

** that was not known before, it is in the .highcft dcgfce |)f9« 

''per: but agaihft that inattention by which known truths are 

*' fuffered to be negkfled, it makes no provifion $ it in(lru6l8» 

^buf^oes not perfuade.'' Jobniba's l4ve« of the^PoeU; ia 

•Swift.' . . . 

K4 ' and 
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^ xsEi ^' ^^ negligent. In degant, mofical, and figvralif e 
Language, be is much inferior to Mr. Add%>n» 
His manner of writing carries in it the chailLder 
of one who refts altogether upon his fenfe, amd aims 
at no more than giving his meaning in a clear and 
concife maimer. 

That part of his writings, which I (hall tow ex* 
amine, is the beginning of his Treatife, intitledi 
*^ A Fropofal for correcting, improving, and af- 
^ certaining the Englifli Tongue," in a Letter ad- 
drefled to the Earl of Oxford, then Lord High 
Treafurer. I was led, by the nature of the fubjed, 
to choofe thb treatife i but, in juftice to the Dean, 
I muft obferve that, after having exaiiuned it, I do 
not efteem it one of his moft corre& produftions ; 
but am apt to think it has been more haftily com« 
pofed than ibme other of them. It bears the title 
and form of a Letter : but it is, however, iii truth, 
a Treatife defigned for the Public } and, therefore, 
m examining it, we cannot proceed upon the in? 
dulgence due to an epiftolary correfpondence. 
When a man addreffes himfelf to a Friend only, it 
is fufficient if he makes himfelf fi^Uy underftood 
\>y him f bift wh^n an author writes for t\^t Public, 
whethier he employ tl^e form of an Epiftl^ qr not, 
we are always entitled tq exped, ihat he fliaU ex^ 
prefs himfplf with accuracy and care. Our AUf 
thor begins thi^s ; 

What I bad tbo ionour of tnetamln^ to jom 
]Ui^Jbify fome time agoy in converjation^ was not a 

nexg 
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-MWt thought y jufi thenjlarted by ardent cr 9€cajm^ ^mot^* 
but the refult of long refleflion ; and I haw been 
cmfirmed in mj fentiments by the opinion of/ome very 

'fudicious peffons. with whom | cor^fidted* 

Thx dHpoiidon of circumftaoces in a fehtenoe, 

fuch as fcnre to limit or to qualify fome aflertion, 

^or to denote time and place, I formerly fhewed to 

' be a matter of nicety ; and I obfenred^ that it ought 

to be alvmys held a nile^ not to crowd fuch circum- 

fiances together, bat rather to intermix them "with 

more capital vords, in fuch difierent parts of the 

fentence as can admit them naturally; Here are 

two drcumftances of this kind placed . together, 

.which had better have been fiqparated. Sofne tirie 

ego, in conver/ationf^^bett&r thus i-^What I had Ibe 

bonmiTj fome time agOf of mentioning to your Lord* 

finp in €onverfation''^--was not a new t bought ^ pro* 

ceeds our Author, ftarted by accident or occafiont 

the difierent meaning of thefe two words may not 

at firft occun Tbey have, however, a diftinft 

meaning, and are properly ufed : for it is one very 

httdable propoty of our Author^s Style, that it is 

fetdctm incumbered with fuperfluous, fynonymous 

words. Started by accident^ is fortuitoufly, or at 

random ; ftarted by occq/ion, is, by fome incident 

which at that time gave birth to it. His meanmg 

is, that it was not a new thought which either ca« 

fually fprung up in his mind, or was fuggefted to 

|)i(ni &r the firil jjme, by tl^ train of the difcourfe : 

. but. 
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Hi fWMedds : 

» 

Ti&d'y all ap^Bxdy ihai mtiing wtndd be/f g^iater 
ufe towards the improvement of knowledge and pm» 
^itmefst Aan fame sffeShtsd method ^ ftar correSing^ 
.eaithrgif^^ and qfcertfiining $ur Language ; and tbej 
tifini U a wtrk welry p^ffible tB ie *eompa^ under 
ihe fr^te&Un ef a prinde^ the tountmance and 4m^ 
€9uragement rf a ^nt/iry, and tie €are of ppopdr 
perfom ebofen fmrfucb an wxdettedtipg* 

» 

This is an tezcallGiit fentence % clear «Hid ^6« 

guit. The WQrds are all fimpl^ ^ell ohoicii» adid 

exprefiive ; . aod aipranged in the m<]ft proper x^rddt*. 

It is a harmonioos period too, which is >a^beaiity 

sot irequent ip our Author, llicl laft part of k, 

confiAs of three members, which gradually rife 9n4 

- fwell above one another^ without any afieded or im* 

fmtable pomp Y-^'Und&r the prt^Sion if a prmoe, ihe 

^sountmance and eneouragement of a min^ty^ and fie 

care /f proper perfons ehofen far Jud an ut^tertakii^n 

We may remark, in the beginniiigof th^ feiitence, 

the proper ufe of the prepofitibn towardk^'''f*grea$ir 

ufe towards the improvement of kno^udedgi' and p^C'^ 

' ;7£/}«-^importii>g the pointing or tendency of any 

thing to a certain end; whic^^could hot have' bom 

fo ivell expreffed by the pnspofitjon for^ commoaly 

employed in place >of twmrds^ /by Authoi^ w)ia are 

lefs attentive, '■ ihan Dean JSwift was, to the force ii 

/Words* 



-0ir?,|niIrfflighfo pfltfwp^, J)e>fo^^^ both '^th^^JvT*^ 

t0 •^afold> ,.^lfA% ^^. <li^:^^> '^h^ fubj^d: that i& 

to be tres^^ <^f. ](|i dip;fvrfl:,fei|teftce o^r Authoi 

1^ told us, x)f a thoqgixt ; hia mentioned to hh 

Lordihfpx m converfadon^ wbrck had i^^- the re« 

fiik of io^g reflef^on, ^nd coQc^rning which ha 

lia4 ^. confuted, judicio^s perfons. Bat what that 

thought was, we ^:^ever toH;direftly. We ga* 

ther it mdeed fr^n^ the fecond fenten^e, wherein he 

informs us, m r^t^at thefe judicious perfons agreed ; 

nasiely^ ^hat rfoooe naethod for improving the 

Laiiguag^ was/l^oth ufeful fUid pradicable. But this 

indired method x>f,opening the fulled:, would have 

been very faulty in a regular treatife ; though the 

cafe ef the c^iftolary form, which our Author here 

afiumes in addrefling his palrpn, may excufe it ia 

the.pr^ient cafe. * ; 

I was glad iofindyaur LorJJhip^s arifwer info dif- 
ferent a Jiylefrom what hath commonly been made ufe 
of on the like occafions, for fome years pafi ; *' That 
^^-all ft4ch thoughts, mufi be* deferred to yi time' of 
^^tpeac^ ;" a topic which fome-have carried fo far^ that 
they would not have us^by my means^ think of pre^ 
firvir2g,our c.ivil and reiigiaus copjiitution^ becaufe we 
are eii^aged itk a war -abroad* 

t'm3' fent^nce alfo^ is ckftr and ^elegant ; only 

' iliere U oAe m^ccuracy) ^t^oi he fpoaks qf his Lord- 

, ' Ihip's 
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^ Mw7' *^P** anfuoer bring m fo different a ftylc from y^aii 
had formerly been ufed. His anfwer to what ? or 
to .whom? For, from any thing going before, it 
does not appear that any appUcation or addrefs liad 
been made to his Lordflnp by thofe perfons, vhofe 
opinion was mentioned in the preceding fentence}^ 
and to whom the anfwer, here fpoken of, naturally 
refers. There is a little indiftinftnefs, as I before 
obfenred^ in our Author's manner of introdudqg 
his fubjed: here*-— We may obfenre too, that d» 
phrafe--^A7^ to find your anfwer in fo different a 
^ji/^'-^though abundantly fuited to the language of 
conv^tion, or of a familiar letter, yet, in regular 
compofition, requires an additional word— ;g:/ift/ 19 
find your anfwer run info different aftyle. 

// wtO be among the diftinguijhing marks rf jm 
mnifiry^ my Lord, that you have n genius above 
all fuci regards^ and that m reafonable propofali 
for the honour^ the advantage^ or ornament of your 
eountryj however for eign to' your immediate office^ ww 
ever negleffed by you. 

The phrafe— « genius above all fuch regards^ 
hoxYi feems fomewhat harfii, and does not clearly 
exprefs what the^ Author means, namely, the ron- 
fined views of thofe who negleded every thing that 
belonged to the arts of peace in the Hme of war.-* 
Except this expreffion, there is nothing that cafli 
be fubjeft to the lead reprehenfion, in this fitttefice^ 
nor in all that follows, to the end of the pfiuagrapht 
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Ic9rfe/s tie merit ^ tbhxafukr and cmdefcenjim ^ ^iv/* 
i$ very much lejened^ bumfe y9Ur Lordjbip hardly 
kaves us room Hq affir mr g^ wi/hes ; rem^vit^ 
oU iur difieubksj and /trying cur wanis^ fqfier 
than tbemoft vifitmaryfrfjeStor can adjufl bUfcbemes. 
And therrfore^ my Lord, the defign of this paper is 
nafi much to offer ym ways and meansf as to com* 
flain 9f a grievance^ the redrejftng of which is to be 
ym own work^ as much as that of paying the no* 
tioffs debts y or opening a trade into the South Sea / 
and though not of/uch immediate benefit as either of 
tbefe^ or any other of your glorious ailions^ yet^ per^ 
bapsy in future ages not kfs to your honour. 

The compliments which the Dean here pays to 
ins patron are very high and ftrained ; and fhew, 
that, with all his furlinefs, he was- as capable, on 
feme occafions, of making his court to a great man 
by flattery, as other writers. However^ with refped 
to the Style^ which is the fole objed of our prefent 
confideration, every thibg here, as far as appears to 
me, is £ftultlefs. ' In thefe fentences, and, indeed* 
throughout this paragraph, in general, which we 
have now ended, our Author's Style appears to 
great advantage. We fee that eafe and fimplicity, 
that corre£hiefs and di/lindnefs, which particularly 
cbara6erife it. It is very remarkable how few 
Latiniftd words Dean Swift employs. No writer, 
in our Language, is fo purely EhgliJlh as.he is, or 
borrows fo little afliftance fpom words of foreign 
privation. From none can we take a better modjel 

of 



^xm^' ^ ^ c^<*ce Slid pkiper %riHi«anejr of ^ordd. ^ It 
]s reiiiarka^te, in thp fimtences i»e iiMe now be^ 
fort m, bow ptam nH thet&preftoos we-^ and ^it) 
M tbe fiMie time, how fignifioaiit ;• and in the fini^ 
ef that high ftinin of compUmtRt into. \Mch bt 
rkl^^, how littie there is of pofkip, or gim ^f ei^ 
preffion. How very few writers can preferve tUs 
Rianly temperance of Style ; or would ihiak ii comip 
pliment of this Qatoro fupported with fuffident ^g» 
tiity, unlefs they had embtllifted ir with forno of 
thofe high-founding words, whofe chief t^€t is bo 
oth^r than to give their Language a ftiff and forced 
appearance. 

My Lordy I do here^ in ih^ name if aB the teamed 
and polite perfons of the nation^ cemplain to ymar 
Lord/hip^ as Fir/l Minifier^ that our Language is 
enfremeiy imperfe^ ; thut itn daily imprwemenfs d^e 
hy ne means in praportim to its daily^ cerruptions'; 
that the pretenders to polifh and refine it^ have chiefs 
multiplied abufes and abfurdkies ; and thaty in many 
injiances^ iteffends againft every part rfgrammuu • 

* 

The turn of this fentence is extremely ele^mt. 
He had fpoken before of a grievance for whibfa lie 
fought redrefs, and he carries. on the allufion, by 
entering, here, diredly on his fubjcid, in the Style 
of a public reprefentation prefented to the Minilter 
of State. One imperfe£tion, however, t&ere is in 
this ftntence, which, luckily for. our purpofe, ^fisrres 
tb iUuftrate a rule befwe given,* concerning: ^hieipo^ 
> fiti(»i 
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6tiA ff zAfeA^rBi 2jfff'tQr\mM amb^^ty.-^ Itrtii ^^g^^ 

U pri^ I and refiia it^ bavr cpwfiy^nmUiptied ab^ 

irid oB/urdlti^Sia^^SoW' conceririog .the * ioyport o€ 

Akaiifcrhi^fhbfifi^ I: aib^: whether it fignifies that 

thdfe })recepjdets to. pcfifh the Language hare btdft 

the thi^ pefjim ^bo iiaye muItipUed its abufes^ ill 

S/K^l^mt itom cabers; or iH^t tha-tbirf tJUt^ 

nUkh 'ilieie pvetenden have dbiie, is ta mttldply 

die abuftd of dur Ldngoage^ in oppo&tioti to tb^ 

^if^'imf fiing tu fi^t Hi ^ Tfaefe twD tneaiiing^ 

M r^lljr difiei-^iit ; and yeH, ^l9y the pefition whiok 

tlie wdrd shiBfif has In th€ fentence, we ate left at 

* loik iti whkh tu nnd^rftand it. The conftiiidio/i 

iiM)uld tead ud ratbef to the latter fenle } that th6 

chief .thing ii^liich th^fd pretflndens have done^ is t6 

multiply the abUfel* o£ our LabgUage. But it ift 

ttoK tiHui ^HEibf^i^ that the fdtun^ fenfe ^as^ what 

^ D^n jntefidedf ^s it cai*ries nbre of his uAid. 

fetMdl edg^ ; ^^ that the |)ret«id^d re&iafs of dOt 

^^* jUhguage 'wWei ^iA faft, its- chkf cdrnlptoi% j* 

tHt't^hkh A4>pofit}on3 his wofds ought to have fd^ 

thus: that the f^^tendet^s t$ poi^h md t^ne^ it^ 

have been the chief perfons td multiply its abufes 

-ind alfurdities i Which would hai^fe Tewdiejrf^ '^he 

ftiifeptt'feaiy clean \\ .ay.- 
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Perhaps, too, there might be ground for ob-- 
rJ^g farther upon this kiitehce,, that 6s LWigtkge- 
^ the objeft wth whieh it fets out j fkit $»t^ Lm^ 
Sua^e is epctremely imper/ed ; an^ ^s thfere Jbltd^fc 
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^nivT* ^^ enumerafioa cooocniing iMUfpaagt^ m dued 
particulars^ it had been better if Langui^e bd 
been kept the ruling word, or the nominatiTe to 
every verb^ without changii^ the Gonftru£kion» hf 
making pret^nden the ruling word» as is done is 
the fecond member of the enumeration, and theOi 
in the third, returning again to the former w(hx1» 
Loj^age-^Tbat the pretenders t9 paB/th-'''Mid ibatf 
m many infianasl H afffendi,^^! am perfuaded, that 
the flrudure of the feotenoe wbtdd have been moft 
neat and happy, and its unity, more complete, if 
the members of it had been arranged thus : *^ That 
our Language is extremely imperfeft ; that its 
daily improvements are by no means in propor* 
tion to its daily corruptions ; that, in many in^ 
^ fiances, it oflfends againit every part of gram? 
*^ mar ; and that the pretendex^ to poUCh and re- 
^ fine it, have been the chief perfons to mjoltiplj 
^^ its abufes and abfurdities/'-^-This d^ree of at- 
tention feemed proper to be beftowed oq fucb a 
femence as this» in order to flie^r how it might 
liave been conduced after the moft perfed vox^ 
AerT^ C^r Author, after having (aid. 
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: .L^yifur. ^Lgrdjbip Jhould think my cenfure t»f§- 
vere, I Jhall take leave to be more particular / pro* 

eeeds in the following paragraph : 

•• ' • 

: T l:bf^,e ymr Lerdjhip will agrtt^ with fflr, in tht 
-fiKSlifhWh.^fC; Language is le/s refined tifop, tbofe 4 
bt^x^^iPyOK France. 
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I AM forry ta fay, Aac now wc fliall hive lefs ta ^ ^f c T, 
coniinend in bur Author. For the whole of this 
paragraph, on which we are entering, is, in truth, 
perplexed and inaccurate* Even, in . this fhort 
fentence, we may difcern an inaccuracy— -u;;i>)r our 
Language is lefs refined than thofe of Italy ^ Sfairij or 
France^ putting the pronoun thofe in the plural, 
when the antecedent fubflantive to which it refers 
18 in the Angular, our Language. Inftances of this 
kind may fometimes be found in Englifh authors ; 
but they found harfli to the ear, and are certainly 
contrary to the ptirity of grammar. By a very" 
little attention, this inaccuracy might have been 
remedied, and the fentence have been made to run 
much better in this way j *^ why our Language is 
" lefs refined than the Italian, Spaniih, or French*'* 

// is plain, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity^ 
vios never in this ifland; towards the conque/l of 
which, few or no attempts were made till the time of 
Claudius ; neither was that Language ever fo viU 
gar in Britain, as it is known to have teen in Gaul 
and Spain. 

Si 

To fay, that the Latin Tongue, in its purity, was 
never in this ifland, is very carelefs Style ; it ought 
to Jiave been, was never fpoken in this ifland. In 
the progrefs of the fentence, he means to give a 
reafon why the Latin was never fpoken in its pu- 
rity amongft us, becaufe our ifland was not con« 
quered by the Romans till after the purity of their 

vouifi, I- . Tongue 
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^^nr^* Toiigiie begin to decline. But this xdaSon -ought 

to hate b€cn brongfct out more clearly. This 

might eafiiy have* been tlone, -zxid the relation of 

the reveral parts of the fentenceta each other ttiuch 

-better ]pointed out by-means of a finall variation ; 

'thus : " It is plain, that the Latin Todgue, in its 

.<* purity, "was never fpoken in this rfland, a$ fewer no 

*' attempts towards the coniqnefl: of it were made 

"till the time' of Claudias." He adds, Neiihtr 

-was that Language ever fo vidgar in Britainr^ 

^Vulgar was one of the worft Nvords he could have 

chofen for expreffing what he means here ; namely, 

• that the Latin Tongue was at no time to geniralf 

- or fo much in common vfe^ in- Britain, as it is knowa 

•to have been in Gaul and Spain.-^FWjg^r, 'when 

' applied to Language, commonly fignilies impure, ^ 

or debafed Language, fuch as is fpoken by the low 

people, wliich is quife bppbfite to the Author's 

fenfe here ; for, inftead of meaning to fay, that- the 

Latin fpbken in Britain was not fo debafed, as 

what was fpoken in Gaul ancf Sf)ain ; he ineans 

juft the contrary, and had been telling us, that we 

never were acquainted with the Latin at all, till its 

purity began to be corrupted. 



Further^ we find that^he Roman legions hiretaere 
(It ,'leffgth all recalled to Mp their country agai^ft 
the' Goths J and other barbarous invaders. 

The chief fcope of this fcntence is, to p^^ 

a i:eafon why the Latin Tongue did not ftrike auy 

deep 
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^c^ rp9t in this ifland, on account of the fliort ^xs&J* 
'coi^tinuance of the Romans in it. Ik goes on : 

Meantime the Britons ^ left to Jhifi for themfehes^ 
an3 daily harajfed by cruel inroads from the PUls^ 
yjej^e forced to call in the Saxons for their defence; 
wbo^ confequently^ reduced the %reatejl part of the 
ijland to their &wn power.^ drove the Britons into the 
mft remote and mountainous parts j and the reji of 
the country^ in cuftoms^ religion^ and language^ became 
wboiiy Saxon. ' 

. This is a very exceptionable fentence. Firft, 
the pbrafe, /j^ iofhiftjor them/elves ^ is rather a 
lowphrafe/ and too much in the familiar Style to 
be proper in a grave treatife. Next, as the fentence 
^^YznfeS'^forced to rail. in. the Saxons for their de^ 
fencCj wboy confequently^ re,duced the greatejl part of 
the ijland to their own /^w^r.— What is the mean- 
ing pf copfequently here ? If it means ** afterwards/' 
or.*^ih progrqfs of time," this, certainly, is not a 
f)3i^fe in which confequently is oftdri taken ; and the^e*, 
fore^^the expreffion is chargeable with obfcurity. 
The adverb, confequently^ in its moft common ac'^ 
ceptation, denotes one thing following from anothdr^ 
as ah effed from a caufe. If he ufes it in this 
fei^le, a^d means that the Britons being fubdued by 
the ^axpns, was a neceflary confequence of their 
haying called in thefe Saxons to their affiftianj|^ 
this confequence is drawn too abruptly, and, nejKl* 
cd more e3q>laaati6n> For though it has often 

L a happened. 
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^wcw.^' happened, that nations have been fubdued by their 
own auxiliaries, yet this is not a confequence of fuch 
a nature that it can be aflumed^ as feems here to 
be done, for a firft and felf-^evident principle*— But 
further, what (hall we fay to this phrafe, reduced the 
Ureateji fart of the ijland to their own power? we 
fay, reduce to rule^ reduce to pradice — we can fay, 
that one nation reduces another to /ubje{iion,^-^B\xt 
when dominion or power is ufed, we always, as far 
as I know, fay, reduce under their power. Reduce 
to their power j is fo harfli and uncommon an ex« 
prcHion, that, though. Dean Swift's authority in, 
language be very great, yet, in the ufe of this 
phrafe, I am of opinion that it would not be fafe 
to follow his example. 

-Besides thefe particular inaccuracies, this fen- 
tence is chargeable with want of unity in the com- 
poHtion of the whole. The perfons and the fcene 
are too often changed upon us.— Firft, the Britons 
are mentioned, who are haraiTed by inroads from 
the Pids; next, the Saxons appear, who fubdue 
the greateft part of the ifiand, and drive the Britons 
into the mountains; and, laftly, the reft of the 
country is introduced, and a defcription given of the 
change made upon it. All this forms a groupe of 
various objects, prefented iii fuch quick fucceflion, 
that the mind 6nds it difficult to comprehend them 
under one view. Accordingly it is quoted in the 
Elements of Criticifm^ as an inftance of a fenteace 
rendered faulty by the breach of unity. 

This 
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This I take to be the reafin why there are more ^ xxx^?* 
Latin words remaining in the Britijb than the old 
Saxon ; which j excepting fomefew variations in the 
ortbografhyt if the fame in moji original words with 
wrprefent Englijhy as well as with the German and 
itber northern dialects. 

This fentence is faulty, fomewhat in the fame 

manner with the laft. It is loofe in the connexion 

of its parts ; and, befides this, it is alfo too loofely 

conneded with the preceding fentence. What he 

4iad there faid, concerning the Saxons expelling the 

Britons, and changing the cuftoms, the religion, 

and the language of the country^, is a cfear and good 

reafon for our prefent language being Saxon rather 

than Biitiih. . This is the inference which we would 

naturally expe£t him to draw from the premifes juft 

before laid down : But when he tells us, that this is 

the reafon why there are more Latin words remain* 

ing in the Britijb tongue than in the old Saxon^ we 

are prefently at a ftand« No reafon for this in« 

ference appears. ' If it can be gathered at all from ^ 

the foregoing dedu£Uon, it is gathered only imper* 

fedly. For as he had told us, that the Britons had 

forn connexion with the Romans, he fliould have 

atfotoldus, in order to make out his inference, that 

.the Saxons never had any. The truth is, the whole 

of this paragraph, concerning the influence of the 

Latin tongue upon ours, is carelefs, perplexed, 

d obfcure. His argument required to have been 

ore iPully unfolded, in order to' make it be dif« 

tinftly apprehended, and to give it its due force. 

^3 In 
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L t c T. In the next paragraph he proceeds' to diifcourfe 
concerning the mnuence ot the French tongue 
upon our language. The iStyle becomes' more 
clear^. thougli not r^arkable for greal beaufy or 
ekgance. 

Edward the Confeffbr^ having lived long in France 9 
afpears to be the firjl who introduced any mixture of 
^ the French tongue with the Saxon ; the court qffefling 
what the Prince was fond ofy and others^ taking it 
up for afajbion^ as it is now with us. William the 
Conqueror proceeded much further^ bringing over 
nvitb bijn vaji numbers of that nation, fcattering 
them in every monq/lery, gi'^if^g them great quantities 
^ land, direiling all pleadings to be in that Ian- 
fftagCj and endeavouring to make it univerfal in the 
iingdonu . , 

Ok thefe two fentences^ I have nothing of mo* 
xnent to obferve. The fenfe is brought out clearly, 
and in fimple^ unaffected language. 

This, at leqfi, is the opinion generally received j 
but your Lordjhip hath fully convinced me, that t 
French tongue made yet a greater progrefs here undei 
Harry the Second^ wb^ had large territories on tbaj 
continent both from 'bis father and Bis wife ; 
frequent jfiumeys and expeditipns thither; and w 
. always attended with a number of his countrymen, 
irtiaimrs at courts 

H 
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In- the beginning oi thjbj fentence;. our Afitlior/ ^'^^7" 
dates an opgofitioa bet^waen an opinion generally, 
received^ and that of his Lordfhip ; and in compli- 
ment to his patton^ he teUs u^^ Uiat hj^ jLQrcj^ip 
had coavinced him o£ io^^what thg); differed k^M 
tbe gfinecal opinion* Thq^, 09^, nw^ n^ti^ftHjj.- 
underftand his worda : Xbis,^ of Je^j /> /^^ o^nhn 
generally received ; but^ yaur L^r.^/^ip. hath. fiiil% ^m^ , 
^mifid me-^^^ here ther^ muft 1^ 9in itu^ouii^ey 
of exprefficHi. For» on ocammng wbatj v^nt bfr 
fore, tbec& appears no fort of oppofition b^^^t. tbs? 
geoeraHy rec^icd opinion^ aoid that of the^ Auihor'^: 
patron. The general opinion was, thai l^l^anxtb/3. 
Conqueror had proceeded much farther than £d? 
ward the GonMbr^ in propagating the French lasi-^ 
gaage, and had endeavoui^^ to m^k^k uniterM*. 
Lord Oxford's opinion was^ that the |*tencb tongue 

\ had gone on to make a y^t greater progr^fs under . 

I Harry the Second.^ than it h^ddpne under hk pxet> 
decefibr WiUiam : .^hich two opiniana are as ^: 
drely confident with each other as any can be ; an(i\ 
Aerefore the oppoftttoi^ here a%de4 to* be fiated^ 
between them, by the adverfative particle buf^ war 
improper and grorundlefs. 

for^ fomfi &fnturies (^U,r^ ihe^e was a c(m/^t9t iyj^ 
iercmrfe b^tw^en Frma and Ei^gAtnd^ by tig dmh^ 
nitins weppjfeffd fh^re^ ^nci th C9nqt4ffi^^ft ma(k^ 
/q that 0tfr langmgf, petwffin (wg mdfJ^m hurts 
dred years ago^ fe^s tp have hq^^f ff^4tftr m9tw4 
with French than ^t prefect ; matiy. tmrds having. 
hm ,aft£rwards rfjefiii^ a^d Jm fm(e tk difys^. 

J* 4 Sfenfer; 
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^»uv7' ^P^fi^i althciugh v)e have ftill rrtained not a fewy 
v)bicb have been kng antiquated in France* 

This is a fentence too long and intricate, and 
^liable to the fame objedion that was made to a 
fonner one, of the want of unity* It coqfifts of 
four members, each divided from the fubfequent by 
sr femicolon. In going along, we naturally exped 
the fentence is to end at the fecond of thefe, or, at 
iartheft, at the third ; when, to our furprlfe, a new 
member of the period makes, its appearance, and 
fatigues our attention in jdning all the parts toge- 
ther. Such a ftrudure of a fentence is always the 
mark of carelefs writing. In the firft member of 
the fentence, a confiant intercour/e between Frana 
and England, by the dominions we pjfeffed there^ 
and the conquefts we made, the conftriidion is not 
fuf&ciently filled up. Jn place of intercour/e by the 
dominions we poffeffed, it (hould have been— ^^ 
reafm of tbe dominions we poffeffed'—or^^^ccq/ioned 
by * tbe dfmimns we ffffeffed — and in place .of — tbe 
domimons we poffeffed there, and tbe conquers we 
made, * the regular IStyle is — tbe dominions wbicb 
we poffeffed there, and tbe conquejls wbicb we 
made. The relative pronoun wbicb is indeed 
in phrafes of this kind fometimes omitted: But 
when it is omitted, the Style becomes elliptic; 
and though in converfation, or in the very light 
and eafy kinds of writing, fuch elliptic Sty^ may 
liot be improper, yet in grave and regular writing, 
itr^ is better to fill up the con(lru£Uon, and infert 
th(e relative pronoun. — ^After having hid^I could 

produce 
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froduce federal tnftances of both kinds ^ if it were of ^ ^^ ^' 
miy ufe or entertainment-^o\xt Author begins the next 
paragraph thus^ 

To examine into the Jhveral circumjiances by which 
the language cf a country may be altered^ would fora 
me to enter into a wide fold. 

There is nothing remarkable in this fentence, 
aniefs that here occurs the firft inftance of a ineta* 
phor fince the beginning of this trealtife ; entering 
into a wide field j being put for beginning an e^« 
tenfive fubjed. Few writers deal lefs in figura^ 
dve language than Swift. I before obTerved, chaA 
he appears to defpife ornaments of this kind ; and 
though this renders his Style fomewhat dry on 
ferious fubje£ls^ yet his plainnefs and fimplicity, I 
muft not forbear to remind my readers, is far pre^ 
ferable to an oftentatious and affe&ed parade of 
ornament. 

/ Jbail only obferve^ thqt the Latin^ the French^ 
And the Englijh^ feem to have undergone the fame 
fortune. The Jirft^ from the days of Romulus to 
ikfe of Julius Cafar^ ftiffered perpetual changes ; 
and hjf what we meet in tbofe Authors nvbo occqfion* 
ellj Jpeak on that fubjeit^ as well as from certain 
fragment^ of old laws^ it is manife/fj that the Latia^ 
three hundred years before Tully^ was as unintelti* 
gible in his time, as t^e French and Englijh of ihe 
finie period are now; and thefe two have changed as 

• ' much 
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^Mtnr^' Wtfr^^ncp WMam the CGnqucror (wbkh is but 
Uitie kfs than fiwn hundred ytarsj^ as tbfi Lath 
appears to have done in the like ternu : 

The Dean plainly appears to be writmg negli- 
gently here* This fentence b one of tha): m- 
volved and intricate kind^ of which, foine mftapc$s^ 
have occurred before ; but none worfe than this. It 
requires a very d}ftin£k head to comprehiend the 
whole 'meaning of the period at firft reajding. la 
one part of it we find, extreme careleffoefii of ex- 
preffion. He iay$, k is manifejl that the Latin^ 
three hundred years before Tully^ was as umntellin 
pbk in his time, as the EngliJB .and French of 
the fame period are now. By the Englifi) and 
French of the fame period, mud naturally be under^ 
ftood the Englifh and French that Vierefpoken threes 
hundred yiars before Tully. This is the only gram- 
matical meaning his words will bear.; aod yet 
afluredly what he means^ and what it wpukl b^v^ 
been eafy for him to have expreffed with more pre- 
ofion b, the EngDfi and French that v^ere Jpoien 
three hundred years ago; or at a period eqii^ly 
diftant from our age, as the old Latin, which h^ 
had mentioned, was from the age of TuUy. But 
when an Author writes hallily, and does not review 
with proper care what he has written, many fudi 

inaccuracies will be apt to creep into his Style^. 

> 

Whether t^r Language or the French will decline 
as faji as the Roman did, is a quejiion that would 

perhaps 



perhaps admit more deBai^ fhdri ii" is v^rih. ^befi ^ ^^T ''' 
were miny reifoiti for the corruptions tf ihf lajl f as, 
the change of their government to a fytiinnyy whici 
ruined thi Jlkdj of elo^encey^ thr^ Bein^ no furtbet 
iife or ericoufagement for pcputdf 6falors ; their pOin^ 
not only the freedom (f the diy\ But eapadtyfor €rlU^ 
^aymeriis^ to Jh)i!tat ttnvfis in Gdul^ Spain j 4tnd 
Cermdnys- ^nd other Sjlarit parts ^ ds far as A/td^ 
which Brought a great numBer of fnreign pfitefid^i 
to Rome ; the flavifb difpqjition of the Senate and 
fettle. By which the iJUit and ehquence dfthe age Hoere 
ni)hoUj turned into j^anegyri^^ tpe ftiofi barren of dB 
fubjeds ; the grkat corruption Jf niahriers^ dnd intt^ 
itsSion offoNign iu^ittry^ m^ foreign ierfhs to eicpteji 
ity ^tb fevet-ai Others thdt might Be djftgned; fso( U 
kention the invd/i^ns frof^ the Goths dnd Vahdab^ 
iohicb are too oBvious to Infiji oH. 

In ttie fentmieration here thad^ of th« csknOS 
contxibtitih]^ towards the cbrrujitioh of tbe Rottiaft 
Language, there are many in^curaci^s— T^te chanj^ 
ifibeir gowhment to d tyranny — of whofe govtitt^ 
^t F He hitd hxdeed beeii rpeakihg of the RoixlaA 
Un^uage, aii^d thettfore wfe gitdTs iat his meaning i 
bht thi^ iStyle h tingramtnatical ; for he had A^ 
^eatibtied the Rotnakis themfelVes ; aUd therefore^ 
*hto He fays their govemmerity there is no mitecd- 
Sdrt lit the fehtence t6 Which the pronoun, theis^^ 
tih rtfer with any propiiety.^-*iGr/x;/;Jig' the iapaeUj^ 
for entployments to ^ertd towns in Gauh ^a ^tid^ 
donable expreffion. For though towiis are fome- 
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iS^ CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE STYLE 

t - • ... . . 

^VCivT* ^™^ P^^ ^^^ ^^^ people who inhabit them, yet 
to give a town the capacity for employments y founds 
barfi) and uncouth. The wit and eloquence (f-tbo 
fige wholly turned intg panegyric^ is a phrafe which 
does not well exprefs the meaning. Neither wit 
Jior eloquence can be turned into panegyric ; but 
they may be turned towards panegyric^ or employed 
in panegyric^ which was the fenfe the Author had 
m viewc 

The conclufion of the enumeration is viiibly in- 
correft— Ti^ great corruption of manners ^ and in* 
trodudion ^foreign luxury ^ with foreign terms to 
exprefs it^ with feveral others that might be affiffud 
^He means, with feveral other reafons. The word 
reafons^ had indeed been mentioned before ; but as 
it (lands at the dillance df thirteen lines backward. 
the repetition of it here became indifpenfable, in 
order to avoid ambiguity.. Not to mention^ he 
adds, the invq/ions from the Goths and Vandals^ 
which are too obvious to inft/l on. One would 
imagine him to mean, that the invafions from the 
Goths and Vandals ^re hifiorical faSs too well 
known and obvious to be infifted on. But he 
means quite a different thing, though he has no( 
taken the proper method of expreiiing it, through 
lii^s hafte,.probably5 to finifh the paragraph; namely, 
that thefe invafions from the Goths and Vandsds 
were caufes of the corruption of the I^omqn Lustif 
guage too obvious to be infi/led on. 

r 
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IN A PASSAGE OF DfiAlJ SWlFT's V/RITINGS. 1J7 

I SHALL not purfue this criticirm any farther. ^X^*' 
I have beeh obliged to p6int out many inaccuracies 
in the paiTage which we have conHdered. But fn 
order that my obtervatioos lAay liot be conftrued 
as meant to depreciate the Style or the Writings 
i of Dean Swift below their juft value, there are 
I two remarks,, which I judge it neceflary to make 
[. before concluding this Lefture. One is, that it 
were unfair to eftimate an Author's Style on the 
whole, by fome paiTage in his writings, which 
[ chances to be compofed in a . carelefs manner. 
This is the cafe with refpeft to this treatife, which 
has much the appearance of a hafty production; 
though, a» 1 before obferved, it was by no means 
on that account that. I pitched upon it for the fub- 
je£t of this exercife. But after having examined 
it, I am fenfible that, in many other of His writ- 
ings, the Dean is more accurate. 

My other obfervation, which is equally appU* 
cable to Dean Svnft and Mr. Addifon, is, that 
there may be writers miich freer from fuch inac* 
curacies, as I have had occafion to point out in 
thefe two, whofe Style, however, upon the whole, 
may not have half their merit. Refinement in 
Language has, of late years, begun to be much 
attended to. In feveral modem produSions of 
very fmall value, I (hould find it difficult to point 
out many errors in Language. The words might, • 
probably, be all proper words, correftly and clearly 
arranged, • and the turn of the fentence fonordus 

and 



. JiS CRITICAL EXAMINA,TJQN,,ftc- 

*^»avT* '*^^ mufical; whilft yety^he Style,. upon the wbote, 

might def?rye pp pfaUe. ^Tt>e fault pfteji lies b 

what may he called the general caft orcomplexipn 

i of the $tyle ; which a perfon of a good tafte dif- 

c6ms^ to ])Q vicious ; to be feeble, for indance, and 

, difFufe ; flimfy pr affefted ; petulant or ofientatious ; 
though the faults. cannot be fo . eaiily , pointed out 

, . and particularifed, as when they lie in fome erro- 
sepus or n^Iigent conflruAion of a fentence- 
Whereas, fuch writers as Addifon and Swift, carry 
always thofe general charafters of good Style, 
which, in the midft of their occafional negligences, 

. every perfon of good tafte muft difcern and ap- 
prove. We fee their faults overbalanced by 
Jiigher beauties. We fee a writer of fenfe and re- 
fieftion exprefling. his fentiments without aflPe^a* 

. tipn ; attentive to thoughts as. well as to words ; and, 

in the main curre;it .of his Language, elegant and 

beautiful j and, therefore, the only proper ufe to be 

•iQade of the blepailhes which pccur in the writings 

.of fuch Authors, is to point out to thofe who apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of compofition, fome of 
the rules which they ought to^pbferye for avoiding 

,fuch errors; and to reader them fenfible of tlie 

, neceflity of ftrid attention to Language^ and to 

.'Style* - I^t them, imitate the eafe and fimplicity of 
thofe great Authors ; let them (tudy to be always 
natural, and, as far as. they can, always corredt in 

. tb^ir e^^preflions ; {et them endeavour to be, at 
fpme dn^es, lively a^d ftriking ; but carefiilly.avoid 
being at any time oftentatlojus and affeded^ 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING- 
HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE— OftECIAN 
V ELOQUENCE— DEMOSTHENES- 

TTAViNG finiflied that part of the Courfe which L E c t. 

relates to Language and Style, we are now to 
afcend a ftep higher, and to examine the fubj&& 
upon which Style «is employed, 1 begin with what 
Is properly called Eloquence, or Public Speaking. 
In treating of this, I am to confider the different 
kinds and fubjefts of Public Speaking ; the manner 

\Iuited to each ; the proper didribution ,and manage- 
ment of all the parts of a difcourfe ; and the proper 
pronunciation or delivery of it, Btit before I enter 

^ on any of thefe heads, it may be proper to take, a 
view of the nature of Eloquence in general, and o( 
the (^ate in which it has fubfifted in different ages 
and countries. This will lead into fome detail; 
but 1 hope an ufeful one ; as in every art it is of 
great confequence to h^ve a juft idea of the per- 

, fefiion of that art, of the end at which it aims, and 
of the progrefs whkh it has made among man- 
kind. - 7 

Of 
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te> ELOQUEl^CE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

** ^Y ^* ^^ Eloquence, in particular^ it is the more ne- 
ceflary to a&ertain the proper notion, becaufe thefe 
is not any thing concerning which falfe notions 
have been mpr$ prevalent. Hence, it has been fo 
often, and is flill at this day in difrepute with 
many. When you fpeak to a plain man of £lo« 
quence, or in praife of it^ be i& apt to hear you 
with very little attention. He conceives Eloquence 
to fignify a certain trick of Speech ; the art of var- 
mfiiing weak arguments plaufibty ; or of fpeakulg 
fo as to pleafe and tickle the ear. <^ Give me 
** good fenfe/' fays he, " and keep your Eloquence 
*^ for boys.'* He is in the right, if Eloquence 
were what he conceives it to be. It would be then 
a very contemptible art indeed, below the ftudy of 
any wife or good man. But nothing can be more 
remote from truth. To be truly eloquent, is to 
fpeak to the purpofe. For the beft definition which, 
I think, can be given of Eloquence is the Art of 
Speaking in fuch a manner as to attain the end 
for which we fpeak. Whenever a man fpeaks or 
writes, he is fuppofed, as a rational being, to have 
fome end in view ; either to inform, or to amufe, 
or to perfuade, or, in Ibme way or other, ta aft 
upon his fellow-creatures. He who fpeaks, or 
writes, in fuch a manner as to adapt all his words 
moft effedually to that end, is the moft eloquent 
man. Whatever then the fubjeft be, there is room 
for Eloquence ; in hiftory, or even in philofophy, 
as well as in orations. The definition which I 
have given of Eloquence, comprehends all the dif- 
ferent 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

ferent kinds of it ; whether calculated to inftrud, ^ ^^ '^* 
to perfuade, or to pleafe. But, ais the niofl: im- 
portant fubjeft of difcourfe is Aflion, or Conduft, 
the power of Eloquence chiefly appears when it is 
diiployed to influertce Condud, and perfuade t6' 
Aftion. As it is priticipally with reference to this 
end, that it becomes the objefl of Art, Eloquence^ 
may, under this view of it, be defined, Thfe Art of 
Ferfuafion. 

This being once eftablifhed, certain confequences 
immediately follow, wtiich point out the fuiidar 
mental majtims of the Art. It follows clearly, that, 
in order to perfuade, the mofl: eflential requifites 
aTe, foUd argunient, clear method, a charader of 
probity appearing in the Speaker, joined with fuch 
graces of (tyle and utterance, as (hall draw oiir 
attention to what he fays. Good fenfe i^ the foun- 
dation of all. No man can be truly eloquent 
without it ; for fools can perfuade none but fools. 
In order to perfuade a man of fenfe, you muft firft 
convince him j which is only to ht done, by fati& 
fying his underftanding of the reafonablenefs cS 
. v^hat you prbpofe to him. 

This leads^ me to obferve, that convincing and 
perfuading, though they are fometimes confounded^^ 
import, notwithdanding, diflferent things, which it 
is neceffary fdr us, at prefent, to diftinguifli from 
I ach other. Convi£Uon affe£l:s the underftanding 
only ; perfua(k>n> the will and the prance. It is 
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ELOQUENCE, OR PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

the bufinefs of tKc philrfophcr to convince m« of 
truth ; it is the bufmefs of the orator to perfuadc 
me to aft agreeably to it, by engaging my affec- 
tions on hs ^de. Cpnviftiony and perfuafion^ do 
not always go together. They oughty indeed^ to 
go together ; and would do fo, if cor inclination 
regularly followed the diftates of our underftanding. , 
But as 9ur nature is conftituted, I may be convinced, 
that virtue, juftice, or pilblic fpirit, are laudable, 
while at the fame time, I am not perfuaded to ad 
according to them. The inclination may revolt, 
though the underftanding be Satisfied ; the paf&ons 
may prevail agaiilft the judgment. Conyiftion is, 
however; always one avenue to the inclination, 
or heart : and it is that which an Orator muil 
jfirfl: t^end his ftrength to gain : for no perfuafion is 
Ukdy to be ftable, which is not founoed on convic- 
tion. But, in order to perfuade, the Orator muft : 
go farther than merely producing conyiSipn ; he 
mud confider man as a oreature moved by many dif* 
$^ent fprings^ and muft aft upon them all. He muft 
addreft himfelf to the paflions ; he muft paint to 
Ac fancy, and touch. the Jieart; and hence, befides 
folid vargument, and clear method, all the conci- 
liating and -interefting arts, both of Compofition 
and Proaunciation, enter into the idea of Elo- 
quence* 



. . An dbjeftion may, perhaps, hence be formed 
agttinft Eloquence, as an Art which may be employed 
for perfuadiog to ill, ds well as to good. There is no 
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doiibt that it may ; and fo reafoning may alfo be, ** ^^^ '^* 
and too often is employed, for leading met! into 
crron But whor would think of forming an argu- 
ment from this againft the cultivation of our rea* 
foning powers ? Reafon, Eloquence, and every Art 
vrhicb ever has been idudied amcmg mankind, may ' 
be abuTed, and may ph)ve dangerous in the hands 
of bad men ; but it were perfisdly childifli to con- 
tend, that, upon this account, they ought to be 
abolifiied. Give truth and virtue the fan^e arms 
which yoQ^ give vice and ialfehpod, and the foipier 
are likely to prevaiL Eloquence is no invention 
of the fchools. Nature teaches every man to be 
eloquent, when he is much in earned:. Place him 
in feme critical iituation ; let him hare ibme 
great intereft at flake, and you will fee him lay 
bold of the moft effedual means of perfuafion* 
The Art of Oratory propofes nocfakig more than 
to follow out that track which nature has firft: 
pointed out. And the more exzQly that this track 
is purfuedy the more that Eloquence is properly 
ftudied, the more Iball we be guarded againft the 
abufe which bad men make of it, and 'enabled the 
better to ijiftinguifh between true Eloquence and 
the tricks of Sophiflry. 



Wx may.diftinguifli three kinds^ or degrees, of 
Eloquence. The firft, and loweft, is that which 
aims only at pleafing the bearers. Such, generally^ 
is the Eloquence of panegyrics, inaugural orations, 
addreffes to great niM, ^ud other hsu^ngues of this 
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^ xxv.^' ^^^* '^^ ornamental fort of Compofmon is not 
altogether to be rcjeSed- It may innocentty amufe 
aod entmaa the mind ; and it may be mixed, at 
the fame time, with very ufeful fentimoits. But 
it muft. be bonfefied, that where the Speaker has 
no farther aim than merely to fhine and to pleafe^ 
there is great danger of Art being {trained into 
o(tentation> and of the Compofition becoming tire- 
fome. and languid. 

A S£coiKB and higher degree of Eloquence is 
when the Speaker aims not merely to pleafe, but 
alfo to inform, to inftrud:^ to convince : when his 
Art is exerted, in removing prejudices a^nft him- 
felf and bis caufe, in chufmg the moft proper ai^ 
guments, flating th^m with the greatdl foit:e, 
arranging them in the bell order, expreffing and 
delivering them with propriety and beauty ; and 
thereby difpofing us to pafs that judgment, or em* 
brace that fide of the caufe, to which he feeks to 
bring us. Within this compafs, chiefly, is em« 
ployed the Eloquence of the ban 

But there is a third, and ftijl hi^er degree of 
. Eloquence, wherein a greater power is exerted over 
the human mind ; by which we are not only con- 
vinced, but are interefted, ag^itated, and^ carried 
ajlong with the Speaker; our paffions are made 
tQ rife together with his; we enter into ail 
his emotions ; we love, we , deteA, we refenti 
^i^ording as he infpires us.; aftd ajpe prompted to 
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refolve, or to aft, with vigour and wariilth. Debate, ^ Ixv^^' 
ia popular aflfemblies, opens the mod illuftrious 
field to this fpecies of Eloquence j and the pulpit^ 
alfo^ admits it. 



I AM here to obferve-, and the obfervation is of 
confequence, that the high Eloquence which I have 
laft mentioned^ is always the offspring of paflion. 
By paffion, I mean that (late of the mind in which 
it ii agitated, and fired, by fome obje& it has in 
view. A man may convince, and even perfuad^ 
others to' ad, by mere reafo^ atid argument. But 
that degree of Eloquence which gains the admira^ 
tion of mankind, and properly denominates one aa 
Orator, is never found without warmth or pailion. 
PalTion, when in fuch a degree as to roufe and 
kindle the mind, without throwing it out of the 
pofieffion of itfelf, is univedally found to exalt all 
the human powers. It renders the mind infinitely 
more enlightened, more penetrating, more vigorous 
and mafterly, than it is in its calm moments. A 
man, actuated by a ftrong paffion, becomes much 
greater than he is at other times. He is confcious 
of more ftrength and force ; he utters greater fen- 
timents, conceives higher defigns, and executes 
them with a boldne£i and a felicity, of which, on 
other occafions, he could not think himfelf capable. 
But chiefly, with refped to perftiaiion, is the power 
of paflion felt. Almoft every man, in paffion, k 
eloquent. Then, ^ is' at no lofs for words and 
arguments. He tranfmits to others, by a, for^ of 
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^ xxy ^* contagious fympathy, the warm fentiments which 
he feels : his looks and geftures are. all perfuafive ; 
and Nature hcrie {hews hcrfelf infinitely more power- 
ful than Art. This is the foundation of , that juft 
and noted rule : ^^ Si vis me flere^ dolendum eft 
^^ primum ipfi tibiJ 



if 



This pi^inciple being once admitted, that all high 
Eloquence flows from pallion, feveral cbnfequences 
follow, which deferve to be iattended to ; and tlie 
jinention of which will ferve to confirm the principle 
itfelf. For hence the univerfally acknowledged 
cSc€t of enthufiafm, or warmth of any kind, in 
Public Speakers, for affecting their audience. Hence 
all laboured declamation, and affedled ornaments of 
Style, which (hew the mind to be cool a:nd unmoved, 
are fo inconfiftent with perfuafive Eloquence. Hence 
all ftudied prettinefles, in gefture or pronunciation, 
detrad fo greatly from the weight of a Speaker. 
Hence a difcourfe that is read, nK>ves us lefs than 
one that is fpoken, as having lefs the appearance of 
coming warm from the heart* Hence, to call a 
man cold, is the fame thing as to fay that he«is 
not eloquent Hence a fceptical man, who is aU 
ways in fufpenfe, and feels nothing ftrongly ; or a 
cunning mercenary man, who is fufpe&ed rather to 
afiume the appearance of paffion than to feel it ; 
have fo little power over men in Public Speaking. 
Hence, in fine, the neceflity of being, and being 
believed to be, difmter^fted, and in cameft, in or- 
4er to perfuadp. k * 
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These are fome of the capital ideas which have ^ ^^ '^* 
occurred to me,, concerning Eloquence in general ; 
'and with which I have thought proper to ))egin, 
as the foundation of much of what I am afterwards 
to fugged. From what I have already faid, it is 
evident that Eloquence is a high talent, and of great 
importance in fociety; and that it requires both 
natural genius, and. much improvement from Art. 
Viewed as the Art of Perfuafion, it requires, in 
its lowed ftate, foundneis of underftanding, and 
confiderable acquaintance with human nature ; and, 
in its higher degrees, it requires, moreover, ftrong 
feiifibility of mind, a wa/m and lively imagination, 
joined with corre&nefs of judgment, and an e^ten- 
five command of the power of Language ; to which 
mud alfo be added, the graces of Pronunciation 
and Delivery. — Let usjiext proceed to coiifider in 
what date Eloquence has fubfided in diSerenc 
ages and nations^ ^ 

It is an obfervation made by feveral writers, that 
Eloquence is to.be looked for only in free dates. 
Longinus, in particular, at th^endof his treatife 
on the fublime, when affigning the reafon why fo 
little fublimity of genius appeared in the age where- 
in he lived, illudrates this obfervation with a great 
deal of beauty. Liberty, h^ remarks, is the nurfe 
of true genius ; it animates the fpirit, and invigo- 
rates the hopes 6f men ; ezdtes honourable emu- 
lation, and a d<efir(? of excelling in every Art. All 
ofhtt qualifications, he fays, you may find among 
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^ X ^ '^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^ deprived of liberty ; but never did a 
flav^ become an orator ; he can only be a pompous 
flatterer. Now, though this reafoning be, in the 
main, true ; it mud, however, be underftood with 
fome limitations. For, under arbitrary govern- 
ments, if they be of the civilized kind, and give 
encouragement to l;h^ arts, ornamented Eloquence 
may flourifh remarkably. Witnefs France at this 
day, where ever fince the reign of Louis XIV. 
inore of what may be juftly called Eloquence, 
within a certain fphere, is to be found, than, per* 
haps, in any other nation in Europe ; though 
freedom be enjoyed by fome nations in a niuch 
greater degree. The French Sermons, and ora- 
tions prpnounced on public occafions, are not only 
polite and elegant harangues, but feveral of them 
^re uncommonly fpirited^ are animated with bold 
figures, and rife to a. degree of the Sublime. 
Their Eloquence, however, in gejieral, mud: b^ 
confeffed tQ be of the flowery, rather than the 
vigorous kind; calculated more to pleafe smd 
Ibotl^, than to convince and perfuade. High, 
manly^ and forcible Eloquence is, indeed, to be 
looked for only, or chiefly, in the regions of 
freedom. Under arbitrary governments, befides 
the ggneral turn of foftnefs and effeminacy which 
fuch governments may be juflly fuppofed to give 
.^p the fpirit of a nation, the art of fpeaking cannot 
be fuch an inflrument of ambition, bufinefs, and 
power, ^s it is in democratical flates. It is con- 
.^ed within a narrpwer r^ng^ } it can be employ^ 

only 
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ealf m the pulpir, or at the bar; bat is est;Iiide^d 
from thofe great fcenes of public bufinefs, where 
the fpirits of men have the freed exertion ; where 
important affairs are tranfa&ed, and perfuafion^ of 
courfe, is. more ferioufly ftudied. Wherever man 
can acquire moA power over man by means of 
reafon and difcourfe, which certainly is under a 
fipce (late of government, there we may naturally 
pxftSt that true Eloquence will be beft underftood, 
and carried to the greatefl: height*^ 

Hencb, in tracing the rife of Oratory, we need 
not attempt to go far back into the early ages of 
the world, or fearch for it among the monuments 
of Eaftern or Egyptian antiquity* In thofe age$, 
there was, indeed, an Eloquence of a certain kind ; 
but it approached i;iearer to Poetry, that to what wp 
properly call Oratory, There is reafon to beUeve, 
as I formerly (hewed, that the Language of the 
firft ages was paflionate and metaphorical ; owing 
partly to the fcanty (lock of words, of which 
Speech then confifled; and partly to the tin£lure 
which Language naturally takes from thcr favage 
and uncultivated ftate of men, agitated by unre- 
ftrained paffions, and (truck by events, which to 
them are (Irange and furprifmg. In this (late, 
rapture and enthufiafm, the Parents of Poetry, 
had an ample (ield. But while the intercoyfe of 
men wa? as yet unfrequent, and force. and ftrength 
were the chief means employed in deciding contro- 
verfics, the arts of Oratory and Perfua(ion, of Rea- 
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^ 3vv ^' foning and Debate, could be but little known. 
The firft empires that arofe, the Affyrian and 
Egyptian, were of the defpotic kind. The whole 
power was in the hands of one, or at mod of a few. ,; 
The multitude were aecuftomed to a blind re- 
verence J they were led, not perfuaded ; and none 
of thofe refinements of Society, which make pub- 
lic fpeakin^ an objed of importance, were as yet 
introduced. 

It is not till the rife of the Grecian Republics, ! 
that we find any remarkable appearances of Elo- 
quence as the art of perfuafion ; and thefe gave it I 
fuch a field as it never had before, and, perhaps, | 
has never had again fince that time. And, there- I 
fore, as the Grecian Eloquence has ever been the \ 
objeft of admiration to thofe who have ftudied the | 
powers of Speech, it is neceffary, that we fix our ] 
attention for a little, on this period. i 

Greecb was divided into a multitude of petty 
ftates. Thefe were governed, at firft, by kings 
who were called Tyrants ; on whofe Expulfion from 
all thefe ftates, there fprung up a great number of 
democratical governments, founded nearly on the 
fame plan, animated by the fame high fpirit of 
* freedom, mutually jealous, and rivals of one an- 
othei^ We may compute the flourifliing period 
of thofe Grecian ftates, to have laftcd from the 
battle of Marathon, till the time of Alexander the 
Great, who fubdued the liberties of Greece; a 

period 
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period which comprehends about 150 years, and ^^xv^' 
within which arc to be found mod of their cele- 
brated poets and philofophers, but chiefly their^ 
Orators ; for though poetry and philofophy were 
not ejcttn£t among them after that period, yet Elo- 
quence hardly made any figure. 

Of thefe Grecian Republics, the moft noted by 
far for Eloquence, atid, iiideed, for 'arts of every 
kind, was that of Athens. The Athenians were 
an ingenious, quick, fprightly people ; praftifed 
m bufinefs, and fharpened by frequent and fudden 
revolutions, which happened in their government. 
The genius of their government was altogether 
detnocratical ; their legiflature confifted of the 
whole body of the people. They had, indeed, a 
Senate of five hundred ; but in the general con- 
vention of the citizens was placed the laft refort ; 
and aflfairs were condufted there, entirely, by rea- 
foning, fpeaking, and a fkilful application to 
the paffions and interefts of a popular affembly. 
There Taws were made, peace and war decreed, 
and thence the magiftrates were chofen. For the 
higheft honours of the ftate were alike open to all ; 
nor was the meaneft tradefman excluded from a 
feat in their fupreme courts. In fuch a ftate, Elo- 
quence, it is obvious, would be much ftudied, as 
the fureft means of rifing to influence and power; 
and what fort of Eloquence ? Not that which was 
brilliant merely,' and Ihowy, but that which was 
found, upo^i trial, to be moft cfFtcluai for cqn- 
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vlncmg, intereding, and perfuading the hirers. 
For there^ public fpeaking was, not a mere com- 
petition for empty applaufe, but a ferious conten- 
tion* for that public leading, y^hich was the great 
oh]cQi both of the men of ambition, and the men 
of virtue. 

In fo enlightened and acute a nation, .where the 
higheft attention was paid to every thing elegant 
in the 'arts, we may naturally exped to find the 
public tafte refined and judicious. Accordingly, 
it was improved to fuch a degree, that the Attic tafle 
smd Attic manner have pafTed into a proverb. It 
is true, that ambitious demagogues, and corrupt 
orators, did fometimes dazzle and miflead the 
people, by a fhowy but falfe Eloquence; for the 
Athenians, with all their acutenefs, were fad:iou5 
and giddy, and great admirers of every novelty. 
But when fome important intereft drew their atten- 
tion, when any great danger roufed them, and put 
their judgment to a ferious trial, they commonly 
di(lingui(hed, very juflly, between genuine and 
Jpurious Eloquence : and hence Demofthenes 
.triumphed over all his opponents; becaufe he 
fpoke always to the purpofe^ affeded no infignifi- 
xant parade of words, ufed weighty arguments, and 
ibewed them clearly where their intereft lay. In 
critical conjundures of the ftate, when the public 
was alarmed with fome preffing danger, when the 
jpeople w?re affembled, and proclamation was made 
.by the crier, for any one to rife and deliver hi« 

opinion 
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opinion upon the prefent fituatioii of affairs^ empty 
declamation and fophiftical reafdning would not 
bnly have been hifled, but refented and punifhed 
by an aflembly fo intelligent and accuftome^ t<^ 
bofmefs. Their *greate(l Orators trembled on fuch 
occafions, when they rofe to addrefs the people, as 
they knew they were to be held anfwerable for the 
iffue of the counfel which they gave. The mod 
Kberal endowments of the greateft princes nev^r 
could found fuch a School for true Oratory, as was 
formed by the nature of the Athenian Republic. 
'Eloquence there fprung, native and vigorous, from 
lamidft the contentions of faction and freedom, of 
I public bufinefs and of adive life ; and not from that 
retirement and fpeculation, which we are apt fome- 
times to fancy more favourable to Eloquence than 
they are foijnd to be. 

Pysistratus, who was contemporary with Solon,. 
and fubverted his plan of government, is men- 
tioned by Plutarch, as the firft who diftinguiflied 
himfelf among the Athenians by application to the 
Arts of Speech. His ability in thefe arts, he em- 
ployed for raifing himfelf to the fovereign power ; 
^hich, however, when he had attained it, he exer- 
cifed with moderation. Of the Orators who flou- 
riflied between his time and the Peloponnefian war, 
no particular mention is made in hiftory. Pericles, 
^ho died about the beginning of that war, was 
ptoperly the firft who carried Eloquence to a great 
height ; to fuch a height, indeed, that it does not' 
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^ xxv/' stppcar he was ever afterwards furpafle4» He wa$ 
.more than an Orator ; he was alfo a Statefinan and 
a General ; expert in builners, and of confummate 
addrefs. Forty years he governed Athens with 
abfolute fway ; and^ hiftorians afcribe his influence^ 
not more to his political talent's than to his Elo- 
quence, which was of that forcible and yehement 
kind, that bore every thing before it, and triumph* 
ed over the paifions and affedions of the people. 
Hence he had the furname of Olympias given him : 
and it was faid, that, like Jupiter, he thundered 
when he fpoke* Though his ambition be liable to 
cenfure, ye.t he was diftinguifhed for feveral virtues ; 
and it was the confidence which the people repofed 
in his integrity, that gave fuch a powerful effeS to 
his Eloquence. He appears to have been generous, 
magnanimous, and ^public-fpirited : he raifed qo 
fortune to himfelf ; he expended indeed great fums 
of the public-money, but chiefly on public works; 
and at his death is faid to have valued himfelf prin* 
cipally on having never obliged any citizen to wear 
mourning on his account, during his long ad- 
miniilration. It is a remarkable particular re« 
corded of l^ericles by Suidas, that- he was the firft 
Athenian who compofed,^and put into \yriting, a 
difcourfe defigned for the public. 

Posterior to Pericles, in the courfe of the Pe- ^ 
loponnefian war, arofe Cleon, Alcibiades, Gritias, 
and Theramenes, eminent citizens of Athens, who 
were all diftinguiflied far their Eloquence. They . 

were 
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were not Orators by profeffion } they were not ^^y '^* 
formed by fchools, but by a much more powerful 
education, that of buflnefs and debate; where man 
ftarpened man, and civil affairs carried on Jby: 
public fpeaking, brought every power of tbe ituad 
mto aftion. The manner or Style of Qratory 
which then prevailed, we learn from the Orations 
in the Hiftory of Thucydidesi who alfo.ftourifli-; 
ed in the fapie age. It was xpanly, yeh^menf,^ 
and concife, even to fome degree of obfcurity. 
" Grandes erant verbis," fays Cicero, /* crebri fen- 
"tentiis, compreflionc rerum breves, et, ob earn 
« ipfam caufam, interdum fubobfcuri *." A man- 
ner very different from what in modem times we 
would conceive to be the Style of popular Oratory ; 
and which tends to give a high idea of the. acute* 
nefe of thofe audiences to which they fpoke. , 



The power of Eloquence having, after the days 
of Pericles, becpme an objeft of greater confe- 
quence than ever, this gave birth to a fet of men 
till then unknown, called Rhetoricians, and fome- 
times Sophiils, who arofe in multitudes during the 
Peloponnefian war ; fuch as Protagoras, Prodicas, 
Thrafymus, and one who was more eminent than 
all the reft, Gorgias of Leontium. Thefe Sophifts 
joined to their art of rhetoric a fubtile logic, and 






* " They were magnificent in their expreflidns ; they abounded 
" in thought ; they comprelTed their matter into fcvT words^ and, 
" by their brevity, were fometimea obfcure.'* ^ 
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^ XXV ^' ^^^^ generally a fort of metaphyfical Sceptics. 
Gorgias, however, was a profeffed mafter of Elo- 
quence only. H}s reputation was prodigious. He 
was highly venerated in Leontium of Sicily, his 
native city, aitd money was coined with^ his name 
upon it. In the latter part of his^ life, he eftar 
blifhed himfelf at Athens/ and lived till he had 
attained the age of 105 years. Hermogenes (de 
Ideis, 1. ii. cap. 9.) has preferved a fragment of 
his, from whigh we fee his ftyle and manner. It 
is extremely quaint and artificial ; full of antithefis 
znd pointed expreffion ; and fliews how far the 
Grecian fubtilty had already carried the ftudy of 
Language. Thefe Rhetoricians did net content 
themfelves with delivering general inftruftions 
concerning Eloquence to their Pupils, and endca* 
▼ouring-to form their tafte ; but they prbfeffed the 
art of giving them receipts for niaking all forts of 
Orations ; and of teaching them how to fpeak for, 
and againft, every caiife whatever. Upon this 
plan, they were the firft who treated of common 
places, arid the artificial invention of arguments 
ind topics for every fubjeS. In the hands of fuch 
men, we may eafily believe that Oratory would de- 
generate from the mafciiline drain it had hitherto 
held, and become a trifling and fophiftical art ; 
and we may juftly deem them the firft corrupters 
of true Eloquence. To ibem, the great Socrates 
oppofed himfelf. By a profound but fimple rea- 
foning peculiar to himfelf, he exploded their fo- 
phiitry ; and endeavoured to recal oien's attention 
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•ftofti that abufe of reafoning and difcourfe which 
tegafl td be ia vogtte> to natural language, and 
Found and ufeful thoughts 

In the fame age, though fotnewhat later than 
the pbilofopher above-mentioned, flouriflicd Ifo- 
trates, whofe writings ai^ ftiil extant. He was a 
profeffed Rhetorician, and by teaching Eloquencei 
he acquired both a great fortune, and higher £aime 
than any of his rivals in that profeflion. No con- 
temptible Orator he was. His orations are full of 
ftiorality and good fentiments; they are flowing 
ttiKl fmooth J but too deftitute of vigour. He 
never engaged in public aflTairs, nor pleaded caufes; 
and accordingly his orations are calculated only for 
the Ihade : ** Pompae," Cicero allows, *^ magis 
** quam pugnas aptior ; ad voluptatem aurium ac- 
^^ commodatus potius quam ad judiciorum certa- 
" men ♦/* The Style of Gorgias of Leontium was 
formed uito ihort fentences, compofed generally of 
two members balanced againfl: each other. The 
Style of Ifocrates, on the contrary, is fwelling and 
fill! ; and he i« faid to be the firfl: who introduced 
the method of compofing in regular periods, which 
hadaftudied mufic and harmonious cadence; a 
manner which he has carried to a vicious excefs. 
What fliall we think of an orator, who employed 
ten years in compofing one difcourfe, flill extant. 



* " More fitted for (howr than for debate ; better calculated 
for the amufement of an audience, than for judicial contefta/' 
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^ XXV ^* ii^titled the Panegyric ? How much frivolous care 
muft have been beftowed on ail the minute ele- 
gance of words and fentences ? Dionyfius of Hall- 
carnaflfus has given us upon the orations of Ifo 
crates, as alfo upon thofe of fome other Greek ora- 
tors, a full and regular treatife, which is, in my 
opinion, one of the mod judicious pieces of antient 
criticifm extant, and Very . wor4:hy of being con- 
fulted. He commends the fplendor of Ifocrates's 
Style, and the morality of his fentiments ; but fe- 
verely cenfures his afFe£tation, and the uniform 
regular cadence of all hrs fentences. He holds bim 
to be a Qorid declaimer ; not a natural perfuafive 
fpeaker. Cicero^ in his critical works, though be 
admits his failings, yet difcovers a propenfity to be 
very favourable to that " plena ac numerofa oratio," 
that fwelling and mufical .ftyle which Ifocrates- 
introduced; and with the love of which, Cicero I 
bimfelf was, perhaps, fomewhat infeded. In one | 
of his Treatifes (Orar. ad M. Brut*) he informs us,j 
that his friend Brutus and he differed in this parti- 
cular, and that Brutus found fault with bis parti- 
ality to Ifocrates. The manner of Ifocrates gene- 
rally catches young people, when they begin to at- 
tend to compofition ; and it is very natural that it 
(hould do fo. It gives them an idea of that regu- 
larity, cadence, and magnificence of ftyle, which' 
fills the ear ; but when they come to write or fpeak 
for the world, they will find this oftentatious man- 
ner unfit, either for carrying on bufinefs, or com-; 
manding attention,. It is faid, that the high repu- 
tation: 
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tation of Ifocrates pfompted Ariftotle, who was 
nearly his contemporary, or lived but a little after 
him> to write his Inftitutions of Rhetoric ; which 
are indeed formed upon a plan of Eloquence very 
different from that of Ifocrates, and the Rhetoricians 
of that time. He feeiiis to have had it in view to 
direft the attention of orators much more towards 
convincing and affeSing theirhearers, thdn towards 
the niufical cadence of periods. 
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Is-ffiu's and Lyfias, fome of whofe orations are 
prefervedi, belong alfo to this period. Lyfias was 
fomewhat earlier than Ifocrates, and is the model 
of that raafnner which the Ancients call the " Tenuis 
" vel Subtilis.** He has none of Ifocrates's pomp* 
He is every where pure and attic in the higheft 
degree ; (imple and unaiFeded ; but wants force, 
and is fometimes frigid in his compofitions *• 

Ifseus 



* In the judicious companfoQ, which Dionyiius of Halicar- 
baffus make« of the merits of Lyfias and Ifocrates^ he afcribes 
to Lyfias, as the diftinguifhiag chara6ier of his maniMry a cer* 
tain grace or elegance arifing from itmplicity ; ** vi^fntt ye^ i 
** Avo'Ui XsIk 8X"* '''^ XapiE»* ij )'Idroxp«Ttf^9 fiahrrxiV •* The Style 
•* of Lyfias has gracefulnefs for its nature j that of Ifoqratet 
'' feeka to have it." In the art of narration, as diftind, pro* 
bable, and perfuafive^ he holds Lyfias to be fuperior to all 
Orators : at xhe fame time, he admits that his compofitioo is 
more adapted to private litigation than ^to great fubjeds. He 
convinces^ but he does not elevate nor animate. The magni-^ 
ficcDce and fplendor of Ifocrates is more fuited to great ocoa^ 
fioas. He is more agreeable than Lyfias ^ and^ in' dignity of 
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'^ XXV ^' ""^^^ ^* chiefly remarkable for being the matter of 
the great Demofthenes^ in whom, it mutt be ac- 
knowledged, Eloquence (hone forth with higher 
fplendor, than perhaps in any that ever bore the 



(entiment, far esceU him% With regard to the afFe6lation whicli 
18 vifible in Ifocrates's manner, he concludes what he fays of it 
Dvith the following excellent obfervations, which (hould never 
be forgotten by any who afpire to be true Orators : " TS5 
ficnoi iyuyns tvv nn^io^m to xi;xA»oy| xeu rm &x^iJLOi.ii(T^uf nis^ Xi|uv( 

Tns Xt(ftf)> XAi T& xo/i.'4^tt Xnvtrou t» aTiqdiMir. Kfotti^w r tvirn^wfjuz 
U itctXiKTu voXiTMfiy x»t lyayctFyEVi Td ' o/i>io»of arov r» x^ra (pMnvf 
fiiiXiTai h i $1/0-1; roi^ ifoin^jMnf titsa^ai Tt|y Xc|iy, » tti Xt^ii tcu 
f09ifA«T«* avfjJouXu ^» ^ii vf0( ToXc^ XM it^«}vtif Xiytiit km i^ttrv rv> 
T^pf 'i'VX'ti Tptxom xiv^vTov tr ^uarflu^y m x«/ui>^»y xou ^Ear^txay x«u 
fiufct Kwiri ravu Wi o(^« iitrx iwauT at va^uo'Xtiv tt^tXsMf' jxoXXay 
d oi^0& oTt xdu PXnffn^ ocv aiTiet ysvotTo. ;^xpieyT(0'//«; 706^ v»i tv o-vsdtij 
- xat KoXu^ yi>oixiw^f avpoy ':rpny^» xcti ^oXe^ttfra Toy IXe»." Judic. 
de Ifocrate^ p. 558. *< His ftudied circumfle'xion of periods, 
'* and juvenile affedation of the flowers of fpeech, I do not 
*' approve. The thought is frequently made fubfervient to the 
'* mufic of the Tcntence ; and elegance is preferred to reafoo. 
<* Whereas, in every difcourfe, where bufinefs and affairs are 
>' concerned, nature ought to be followed : and nature certainly 
** diftates that the espreflion (hould be an objed fubordinate to 
** the fenfe> not the fenfe to the exprefibn. When one rifes 
*♦ to give public council concerning war and peace, or takes the 
*'* charge of a private man, who is ^ftanding at the bar to be 
^ tried for his iife» thofe ftudied decorations, thofe theatrical 
'* graces and juvenile flowerp, are out of place. loftead of 
*^ being of fefvice» they are detrimental to the caufe we efpoufe. 
*< When the conteft is of a ferious kind, ornaments, which at 
«< another time would have beauty, then lofe their effed^ and 
^ prove hoflile t« the affcftiont which' we wiih to ratfe in oor 
* hearers/' 

name 
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name of an Oratory and whofe manner and cha- ^ xxv.^^ 
rafter, therefore, muft deferve our particular atten- '' 
tio». 

I SHALL not fpend any tim§ upon the circum*- 
fiances of Demofthenes's life ; they are well known^ 
The ftrong ambition which he difcovered to ^• 
eel in the art of fpeaking; the uiifuccefsfulnefs of 
his fii'ft attempts ; his unwearied perfeverance in 
furmounting all the difadvantagei that arofe fronn 
his perfon and addrefs } his (hutting himfelf »up in 4 
cave, that he might ftudy with lefs diflradion ; hig 
declaiming by the fea fhore^ that he might accufk)ra 
himfelf to the noife of a tumultuous ' affembly, 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might cor* 
red a defe£): in his fpeech ; his pradifing at hom^ 
with a naked fword hanging over his ihoulder, 
that he might -check an ungraceful motion, to 
which he was fubje£i: ; all thofe circumftances, 
which we learn from Plutarch, are very encourag* 
ing to fuch as ftudy Eloquence, as they fhow how 
far art and application may avail, for acquiring 
an excellence which nature feemed uawilling to 
grant us. 

I 

Despising the affefted and florid manner which 
the Rhetoricians of that age followed, Demoftben^s 
returned to the forcible and manly Eloquence of 
Pericles ; and ftrength and vehemence form the 
principal charafteriftics of his Style. Never had 
orator a finer field than Demofthene$ Ia his Olyn* 
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^xxv^* tWacft awf Philippics, which are his capital Ora- 
tions ; and, no doubt, to the noblenefs of the fub- 
]eQ^ and to that integrity and public fpirit which 
eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for 
much of their merit. The fubjeft is, to roufe the 
indignation of his countrymen againft Philip of 
Macedon, the public enemy of the liberties of 
Greece; and to guard them againft the infidiou$ 
meafures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured 
to lay them afleep to danger. In the profecutioo 
of thi? end, we fee him taking every proper me- 
thod to animate a people, renowned for ' juftice, 
humanity, and valour, but in many inftances be- 
come corrupt and degenerate. He boldly taxes 
them with their venality, their indolence, and in- 
^diflFerence to the public caufe ; \vhiie, at the fame 
time, with all the Art of an Orator, he recals the 
glory of their ancestors to* their thoughts, fliows 
them that they are ftlll a flouriftiing and a powerful 
people^ the natural proteftors of the liberty of 
Greece, and who wanted only the inclination to 
exert themfelves, in order to make Philip tremble. 
*With his contemporary orators, who were in Philip's 
intereft, and who perfuaded the people to peace, 
be keeps no meafures, but plainly reproaches them 
as the betrayers of their country. He not only 
prompts to vigorous conduft, but he lays down 
the plan of that conduft ; he enters into parti- 
culars ; and points out, with great exaflnefs, the 
meafures of execution. This is the ftrain of thefe 
Qf^tious. They are ftrongly animated } and full pi 
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the impetuofity and fire of public fpirit. They ^ ^ "^^ 
proceed in a continued train of indudlions, confe- 
quences, and demonflrations, founded on foyind 
reafon. The figures which he ufes, are never 
fought after ; but always rife from the fubjeft. He 
employs them fparingly indeed ; for fplendor and 
ornament are not the diftinflions of this Orator's 
compofition. It is an energy of thought peculiar 
to himfelf, which forms his character, and fets him 
above all others. He appears tp attend much more 
to things than to words. We forget the: orator, 
and think of the bufinefs. He warms the mind, 
and impels to action. He has no parade and often* 
tation; no methods of infinuation; no laboured 
mtfodu£Uons ; but is like a man full of his fubjeft^ 
who, after preparing his audience by a fentence or 
/two for hearing plain truths, enters direftly on 
bufinefs. 

Demosthenes appears to great advantage, when 
contrafted with ^fchines in the celebrated Oration 
" pro Corona." -ffifchines was his rival in bufi- 
nefs, and perfonal enemy; and one of the mod 
diftinguiftied Orators of that age. But when we 
read the two Orations, Mtchiaes is feeble in com- 
parifon of Demofthenes, and makes much lefs im* 
preflion on the mind. His reafonings concerning 
the law that was in queftion, are indeed very fub- 
tile ; but his inve£tive againft Demofthenes is ge« 
neral, and ill fupported. Whereas Demofthenes 
is a torrent, that nothing can refift. He bear^ 
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^ XXV. ^* down his antagoniO: with violence ; he draws his 
chai'aOer in the ilrongeft colours $ and the parti« 
cuiar merit of that Oration is, that all the de« 
fcriptions in it are highly pifturefque. There runs 
through it a ftrain of magnanimity and high ho» 
nour : the Orator fpeaks with that ftrength and 
confcious dignity which great actions and public 
fpirit alone infpire. Both Orators ufe great liberties 
with one anotjier ; and, in general, that unreftramed 
licence which antient manners permitted, and which 
was carried by public fpeakers even to the length 
of abufive names and downright fcurrility^ as ap» 
pears both here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts 
and offends a modem ear. What thofe antient 
Orators gained by fuch a manner in point of free- 
dom and boldnefs is more than compenfated by 
want of dignity ; which feems to give an advantage,- 
in this refpeft, to the greater decency of modem 
fpeaking. 

Tk£ Style of Demofthenes is ftrong and concife, 
though fometimes, it muft not be diffembled, harlh 
and abrupt. His words are very expreffive; his 
arrangement is firm and manly ; and though far 
from being unmufical, yet it feems difficult to find 
in him that (ludied, but concealed number and 
rythmus, which^ fome of the antient critics are fond 
of attributing to him. Negligent of thefe leffer 
graces, one would rather conceive him to have 
aimed at that Sublime which lies in fentiment. 
His a£tion and pronunciation are re^or(led to have 

been 
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l)een uncommonly vehement and ardent ; which, 
rom the manner of bis compofition, we are natu- 
ly led to believe. . The .charaftcr which one 
orms of him^ from reading his works, is of the 
Ituftere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, ca 
very occafion, grave, ferious, paflionate ; takes 
very thing on a high tone; never lets himfelf 
down, nor attempts any thing like pleafantry. If 
tny fault can be found with his admirable Elo* 
uence, it is, that he fometimes borders on the 
'^hard and dry. He may be thought to wane 
fmoothnefs and grace ; which Dionyfius of Hali* 
camaflus attributes to his imitating too clofely the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his great model 
for Style, and whofe hiftory he'is-faid to have 
written eight times over with his own hand. But 
thefe defeds are far more than compenfated, by 
that admirable and mafterlv force of mafculine 
Eloquence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard it, 'cannot, at this day, be read without 
emotion. 

After the days of Demofthenes, Greece loft 
her liberty ; Eloquence of courfe languifhed, and 
relapfed again into ' the feeble manner intrpduced 
by the Rhetoricians and Sophifts. Demetrius 
Phalerius, who lived in the next age to Demof- 
thenes^ attained indeed fome charader, but he is 
reprefented to uff as a flowery, rather than a per- 
fuafive fpeaker, who aimed at grace rather than 

fubftance. 
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^ Mtv ^' ful>ft2mcc« ** Dele£^abat Athcnicnfes," fay« Cicero, 
•w ^^ magis quam inflammabat/'^ — ^^ He amuled the 
<^ Athemans^ rather than ^warmed ' them/' And 
after his time, we hear of no more <jrecian Orators 
of any note. 
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LECTURE XXVI. 



HISTORY OF ELOQUENCE CONTINUED 

ROMAN ELOQUENCE.— CICERO MODERN 

ELOQUENCE. 

I 

HAVING treated of the rife of Eloquence, and of L E c T. 
its (late ^mong the Greeks, we now proceed 
to confider its progrefs among the Romans, where 
we (hall find one model, at leaft, of Eloquence, 
in its moft fplendid and iliuftrious form. The 
Romans were long a martial nation, altogether rude, 
and unlkilled in arts of any kind. Arts were of 
late introduftion among them ; they were not 
known till after the conqueft of Greece ; and the 
Romans always acknowledged the Grecians as their 
mafters in every part of learning ; 

Grecia capta ferum vi^orem c6pit, & artes 
Intulit agreftl Latio *. Hor, Epift. ad Aug. 



^ When conquered Greece brought in her captive artt, , 
She tnumphed o'er her favage conquerors' hearts 3 
Taught our rough verfe 1(8 numbers to refine^ 
And our rude Style with elegance to (hine. Francis. 



As 



i88 ROMAN ELOQUENCE. 

^Mcvi^' "^^ ^^^ Romans derived their Eloquence, Poetry,] 
and Learning, from the Greeks, fo they muft be| 
confeffed to be far inferior to them in genius for allJ 
thefe accomplifliments. They were a more gravft] 
and magnificent, but a lefs acute and fprightiyi 
people. They had neither the vivacity nor thej 
fenfibility of the Greeks ; their paffions were not fc 
eafily moved, nor their conceptions fo lively; iaj 
comparifon of them, they were a phlegmatic na-1 
tion. Their language refembled their character ;[ 
it was regular, firm, and ftately ; but wanted that 
iimple and expreflive naivete, and, in particular, that 
flexibility to fuit every different mode and fpecies 
of. compofition,' for which the Greek tongue- is 
diftihguifhed above that of every other country : . 

Gratis ingenium, Grails dedit ore rotupdo 

Mufa lo<jui ♦— Ars Poet* 

And hence, when we compare together the various 
rival produftions of Greece and Rome, we fhall 
always find this di(lin£tion obtain, that in the 
Greek productions there is more native genius ; in 
the Roman, more regularity and art. What the 
Greeks invented, the Romans polifhed j the one 
was the original, rough fometimes, and incorreft j 
the other, a finiflied copy. 



* To her lovM Greeks the Mufe indulgent gave, 
• Td her lovM Greeks with greataefs to cooceiYe $ 
And in fublimer tone their language raife : 
Her Greeks were only covetous of praife. Fhah-cis. 
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• As the Ilomto government, during the republic, ^^KViJ' 

was of the popular kind, there is no doubt but 

that, in the hands of the leading men, public 

fpeaking- became early an engine of government, 

'and was employed for gaining diftinftion and power* 

But, in the rude unpolifhed times of the State, their 

fpeaking vfzs hardly of that fort that could be 

called Eloquence. Though Cicero, in his Trea- 

tife *' de Claris Oratoribus,** endeavours to givd 

fome reputation to the elder. Cato, and thofe whd 

were his contemporaries, yet he acknowledges it to 

have been " Afperum et horridum genus dicendi,** 

a rude and harfh ftrain of fpeech* It was not till 

a fliort time preceding^ Cicero's age, that the Ro* 

roan Orators rofe into any note. Craffqs and 

Antonius, two of th6 Speakers in the dialogue De 

Oratore, appear to have been the moft eminent^ 

whofe diflferent manners Cicero defcribes with great 

beauty in that dialogue, and in his other rhetorical 

works. But as none of their produdions are eii^ 

tant, nor any of Hortenfius's, who was Cicefo'4 

contemporary and rival at the bar, it is needlei^ td 

tamfcribe from Cicero's writings, the account which 

be gives df thofe great men, and of the charafter 

tf their Eloquence*. 

--^-^ 1 , J , - — - II 

* 

. * Such as are defirons of particular information on this headf 
■id better have recourfe to the original^ by reading Ciccro'i 
^ree books De Oratore, and his other two treatifes, iatitled^ 
^€one» Brutus, Sive de Claris Or^toribus ; the other, Orator, 
^>d M. Bratum i which » on fcYcral accoujats^ well dcfervc 
P«mfal. 



ipo CICERO.- 

^TxSi'^^ The oh]t€t in this period moft worthy to dravr 
our attention^ is Cicero hiihfelf ; whofe name alone 
fuggefts every thing that is fplcndid in Oratory. 
With the hiftiry of his life, and with his charafter 
as a man and a politician, we have not at prefent * 
any dired concern. We cdnfider him only as an 
eloquent Speaker ; and, in this view, it is our bufi* 
xiefs to remark both his virtues, and his defeds, 
if he has any. His virtues are," beyond con- 
troverfy, eminently great. In all his Orations 
there is high art. He begins, generally, with a 
regular exordium ; and with much preparation and 
infinuation prepoflefles the hearers, and ftudies to 
gain their aSeftions. His method is clear, and his 
arguments are arranged with great propriety. His 
method is indeed more clear than that of Demof* 
thenes ; and this is one advantage which he has over 
him. We find every thing injts proper place ; he 
never attempts to move, till he has endeavoured to 
convince ; and in moving, efpecially the fofter paf- 
fions, he is very fuccefsful. No man knew the 
power and force of words better than Cicero^ He 
' rolls them along with the greateft beauty and 
pomp ; and, in the ftru£lure of his fentences, is 
curious and exafl to the highefl degree. He is 
always full and flowing, never abrupt. He is a 
great amplifier of every fubjeft ; magnificent, and 
in his fentiments highly mdral. His manner is on 
the whole difiufe, yet it is often happily varied, 
and fuited to the fiibjeft. In his four Orations, for 
inftance, again ft Catiline, the tone and ftyle of each 

8 * of 
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of them, particularly the firfl: and laft, is very dif- 
ferent, and accommodated with a great deal of 
judgment to the occafion, and the fituation in which 
they were fpoken. When a great public objeQ: 
. rouTed his mind, and demanded indignation and 
force, he departs confiderably from that loofe and 
i declamatory manner to which he leans at other 
[ limes, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehe- 
I ment^ This is the cafe in his Orations againfl: 
Anthony, and in thofe two' againft Verres and 
Catiline. 

Together with thofe high qualities which Ci- 
cero pofiefles, he is not exempt from certain de^ 
feSs, of which it is neceffary to take notice^ For 
the Ciceronian Eloquence is a pattern fp dazzling 
by its beauties, that, if not examined with ac- 
curacy and judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary 
mto a fauhy imitation ; and I am of opinion, that 
.it has fometimes produced this eifed. In moil of 
his Orations, efp^cially thofe compofed in tt^ 
earlier part of his life, there is too much art ; even 
carried the length of oftentation. There is too 
vifible a parade of Eloquence. *" He feems often to 
aim at obtaining admiration, rather than at ope- 
rating convifliion, by what he fays.^ Hence, on 
. fome occafions, he is (howy rather than folid ; and 
diSufe, y^here he ought to have been prefling. His 
fentences are, at all times, round and fonorous; 
they cannot be accufed of monotony, for they pof- 
fefs variety of cadence j but, from too great a ftudy 

. of 
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^»cvi^' niagnificence, he is fometimes defident in 
ftrength. On all occafionSi where there w the 
leaft roohl for it, hq his fiill of himfelf. His greit 
actions, and the real fervices which he had per« 
formed to his country, apologize for this in part ; 
ancient manners, too, impofed fewer reftraints from 
ihe fide of decorum ; but, even after theje allow- 
ances made, Cicero's voftentation of himfelf cannot 

. f 

be wholly palliated ; and his Orations, indeed all 
his works, leave on our minds the impreflSon of a 
good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

ft 

The defeds which we have now taken notice of 
in Cicero^s Eloquence >ere not unobferved by Us 
own contemporaries. This we learn from Quinc- 
liKan, and from the author of the dialogue " de 
^^ Caufis Corruptae Eloquenti*." Brutus, we are 
informed, called hirh, " fraftuin et elumbena,'* 
broken and enervated. *^ Suorum temporutn ho*- 
** mines,*' fays Quinftilian, ^* iiiceffere audeba&t 
*^ cum ut tumidiorem & Afianum, et redundantetti, 
*^ et in repetitionibus nimium, et in falibus ali» i 
•* quando frigidum, fe in compofitione fraftum tt 
" exfultantum, et pen^ viro mblliorem*." Thefe , 
ccnfures were undoubtedly carried too far ; and fa- 
vour of malignity ^nd perfonal enmity. They faw ; 

* ** His contemporaries ventared to reproach him as fwclling, 
** redundant, and Afiatic ; too frequent in repetitions ; in hit 
^* attiemptB towards wit, fometimes cold ; and in the ftrain of his 
*< compofition, feeblC; defuItor)r| and more effeminate than bc- 
•* came a man»" 

his 
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Wsdefcfts, but they aggravated them; and Ihe ^^xm^* 
iburce of thefe aggravations can be traced to the 
difiisrence which prevailed in Rome^ in Cicero's 
days, between two great parties with refped to 
Eloquence; the " Attici," and the " Afiani/* 
The former, who called themfelves the Attics, 
were the patrons of what they conceived to be the 
chafte/ (imple, and natural Style of Eloquence ; 
from which they accufed Cicero as having de- 
parted, and as leaning to the florid Afiatic man- 
ner. In feveral' of his rhetorical works, particu- 
larly in his •' Orator ad Brutum,'* Cicero, in his 
I turn, endeavours to expofe this feA, as fubfti- 
tating a frigid and jejune manner, in place of the 
true Atdc Eloquence ; and contends that his own 
I compofition was formed' upon the real Attic Style; 
' In the I oth Chapter of the laft book of Quinffi- 
lian's Inftitutions, a full account is given of the 
I difputes between thefe two parties, and of the Rho-^ 
I dian or middle manner between the Attics and the 
I Afiatics. , Quin6bilian himfelf declares on Cicero's 
fide; and whether it be called Atdc or Afiadc, 
prefers the full, the copious, and the amplifying 
Style. He concludes with this very juft obferv- 
! atbn : *' Plures funt eloquentiae facias ; fed ftultiffi- 
" mum eft quarere, ad quam reSurus fe fit orator j 
^ cum omnis fpecies, quae modo re£la eft, habeat 
**ufum. — Utetur enim, ut res exiget, ^ omnibus ; 
^ nee pro caufa modo, fed pro partibus caufse*." 

On 
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* *' Eloquence admits of many different form^ ^ and no- 
dui)g can be more fooliih than to inquire by which of them 
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«9« COMPARISON OF 

^ »cvifc^* ^* *^ fabjeft of comparing Cicero and Die* 
mol^henes, muth has been faid by critical writerSi. 
The dlflferent manners of thefe two Princes o^ £lo« 
quenc^i and the diilinguifliing chara&ers of each, 
are fo ftrongly marked in. their writings^ that the 
comparifon is, in many refpefts, obvious and eafy. 
The tharafler of Demofthenes is vigour and aut 
terity ; thlt of Cicero is gendenefs and iniinuadon. 
In the one» you find more manlinefs ; in the other» 
more ornament. The one is more harih, but more 
ipirited and cogent ; the other, more agreeable, but 
withaly loofer and weaker. 

To account for this difference, without any pF^ 
judice to Cicero, it has been faid, that we muit ; 
look to the nature of their different auditories ; tbst 
the refyied Athenians followed with eafe the coS' 
oife and convincing Eloquence pf Demoilben^; 
but that a manner more popular, more fioveiy; 
and declamatory, was requiiite in fpeaking to the 
Romans, a people lefs acute, and lefs acquainted | 
with the arts of fpeech. But this is not fatisfadoryr 
For we muft obferve, th^t the Greek Orator fpoke 
much oftener before a mixed multitude, than the 
Roman. Almofl all the public bujfinefs of Athens 
was tranfafted in popular affemblies. The com* 
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an Orator i» to regulate hu Compofitioa ; fioce every fons 
*' which id in itfelf juft, has its own (rface Bfid ufe. TheOratori 
** according a9 circumftaoces rcquir^i will etpploy thco a^l 
** rating them not only to the catife or,A}b}e^ of whicb h^ 
," treats, but^to the different parts of that iabjeft/^ 
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fficm people were hk hearers, and his j)^dgeft* ^ ^^7' 
Whereas Cicero generally addrefled himfelf to the 
** Patres Confcripti,'* or in criminal trials to the 
Prxtor, and the Seled Judges ; and it cannot bo 
imagined^ that the perfons of higheft. rank an4 
beft education in Rome, required a more diffufe 
manner bf pleading than the common citizeots of 
Athens, in order to make them underftand the 
caofe, or relilh the Speaker. Perhaps we fhaU 
come nearer the truth, by obferving, that to unite 
all the qualities, without the lead exception, that 
form a perfe& Orat;or, and to excel equally in each 
df thofe qualities, is not to be ea^dted from tha 
limited powers bf human genius. The higheft de- 
gree of ftrength is, I fufpeft, never found united 
> with the higheft degree of fnioothnefs and oma^ 
ment ; eqp^ attentions to both are incompatible ; 
\ and the g^^s that cpries ornament to its utmoft 
k&gth, is npt q{ fuch a kind, as can excel as much 
in vigour. For there plainly lies the charader^ 
■' iilical differenqe between thefe two celebrated 
Orators. 

It is a difad vantage to Demofthenes, that, bei 
fides his concifeneTs, which foi^etimes prodocet 
I Obfciirity, the language in which he writss is 
lefs familiar to moft of us than the Latin, and 
that we are lefs acqusunted with th; Greek an* 
tiqaities than we are with the Roman. We 
.Vead Cicero with more eafe, i^d of courfe with 
more pl^ure. Independent of this <;ircum« 
' Oft ftaoGt 
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^^viiJ' ^^^^ ^^9 h^ ^^9 ^^ doubt, in hitnfel^ a more 
agreeable writer than the other. But notwith- 
ftandiAg this advantage, I am of opinion, that 
tirerc the ftate in danger,. or fome great national 
kitereft at flake, which drew the ferious attention 
of the public, an Oration in the fpirit and ftrain of 
iDemofthenes would have more weight, and pro- 
duce greater effeds, than one in the Ciceronian 
manner. Were' Demoflhenes's Philippics fpoken 
in a Britifh AiTembly, in a fimilar conjunQure of 
aiFairs, they would convince and perfuade at this 
day. The rapid Style, the vehement reafoning, 
the difdain, anger, boldnefs, freedom, which per^ 
petually animate them, would render their foccefs 
infallible over any modern aiTembly. I queftion 
whether the fame can be faid of Cicero's Orations ; 
whofe Eloquence, however beautiful, and however 
well fuited to the Roman taftq, yet borders oftener 
on declamation, ^d is more remote from the 
manner in which we now expe£k to hear real bufi* 
nefs and caufes of importance treated *• 

In comparing Demoflhenes and Cicero, moft. 
•f the French Critics are difpofed to give the pre- 
ference to the latter. P. Rapin the Jefuit, in the 
Parallels which he has drawn between fome of the 
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* la this judgment, I concur with Mr. David Hume, in hit i 
Eflay upon Eloquence. He gives it as his opinion^ lkat> of i 
all human produ£kions» the Orations of Demofthenes pi^fent to 
Ufl the models which approach the neareft to* perfedion. 

• ' - ' moft 
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»K)ft emment Gwek and Roman writers, uni- ^^yiJ*^ 
formly decides in favour of the Roman. For the 
preference which he gives to Cicero, he affigas, 
and lays ftreis on one reafon of a pretty extraor*. 
dinary nature; viz. that Demofthenes could not 
poi&bly have fo complete an infight as Cicero into 
the manners and pailions of men ; Why ? Becaufq^ 
ke had not the advantage of perufing Ariftotle'^ 
Treatife of Rhetoric^ wherein, fays our Critic, he 
has fully laid open that myfliery : and to fupport 
this weighty argument, he enters into a contro* 
verfy with A. Gellius, in order to prove that An- 
ilotle's Rhetoric was not publifhed till after Demof* 
thenes had fpoken^ s^t leaft, his moil confider- 
able orations. Nothing can be more childiih. 
Such Orators as Cicero and Demofthenes derived 
their knowledge of the human paffions, and their 
power of moving them, from higher fources than 
any Treatife of Rhetoric* One French Critic has 
indeed departed from the common track; and; 
after beftowing on Cicero thofe juft praifes to 
^hich the confent of fo many ages fliews him 
to be intitled, concludes, however, with giving. 
^e palm to Demofthenes. This is Fenelon, 
the iamous Archbifliop of Cambray, and Au- 
thor of Telemachus ; himfelf furely no enemy 
to all the graces and flowers of Compofition. It 
^ in his Refledi^ns on Rhetoric and Poetry; 
that he gives this judgment; a fmall traft, 
pommonly publiihed along with his Dialogues 

03 • on 
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^ W6^ '^' ^^ Eloquence *• Thefe dialogues and xefiedioai 



are particularly ivorthy of perufal, as cowrammg, J 
think, the jullefl: ideas on the fabje&» that are to be 
net with in .any modem critical writer* 

r 

The ragn of Eloquence, among the R^maniy 
was very ihort. After the age of Cicero, it Ian- 
guilhed, or rather expired ; and we have no reafon 
ID wonder at this being the cafe. For not only 
was liberty entirely extinguilhed, but arbitrary 



* At his expreflions are rcmsrkably happy and bcatitifiilv 

the paflage here referred to defenres to be ibferted. — ** Je ne 

^* crains pas dire^ que Demofthene me paroit fuperteur a Cic6- 

*^ ron. Je protefte que perfon n'admtre plus Cic^on que je 

** fm$, li embellit tom oe qu'il tonehe* }1 hit bonoeisr a la pa- 

f* roic. II fait'des mots ce qu'uq aolre o*en fauroit £ure. II 

^* a je ne fai combien de fortes d'efprits, II eft mfime courts & 

^ vehemetxt, toutes les fois qa'il vent Peftre ; contre Catiline^ 

^ eontre^errei, contre Antoioe. Mais on remarqae qoeiqiie 

^* palmare dan fon dikours. L^art y eft manreilleuip ; amis ott 

^ reotrevoii. L'oratcur en penfant au falut de la r^ttbUqucif 

** ne s'oublie pas^ el ne fe laifTc pas oublier. Demofthene pa- 

*< roit fortir de foi^ et ne voir que la patrie, U ne cherche point 

^ 1e beau ; il ie fkit, fans y penfer. II eft au-deffus de I'admt- 

^ ration. U fe ftrt de la parole, comme ua bomme noo^efte de 

^ foji habit, pour fe oouvrir. II tonne ; il foadrqye. C'eft uQ 

** torrent qui eqtraine tout. On ne pjcnt le critiqner, parcequ'oa 

** eft faiG. On pcnfe aux chofes qu*il dit, & non ^ fes paroles. 

^ On leperd de vuc. On n'eft occup^ que de Philippe qui en- 

^ tahit tout. Je fuis charroe de eca deux orateurs : maii 

'* I'avoue que jt futs oioios toucb^ de i'art in6ni, & de la mag* 

^ Bifique i^loqueace de CiceroB» qve d^ U r^pille Amplicite d^ 

^ Penaofthene/' 

7 power 
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p*wr felt ill its heavieft and moft oppreffive ^3^5;^^^ 
vdgbt ; Providence having, in in i^rath, delivered 
over the Roman Em:>ire to a fucceffion of fome 
of the moft execrable fyrants that ever ^dif- 
graced and fcour^ed the human race. Under 
^eir government, it was naturally to be expeded 
Aat tafte would be corrupted, and genius difcoo^ 
raged. Some of the ornamental arts, lefs inti- 
inately conneded with liberty, continued, for a 
vhiie, to prevail ; but for that mafculine / Elo- 
^fttence, which had exercifed itfeif in the fenate, 
and in the public affairs, tliere was no longer any 
place. The change which was produced on EIo- 
•quence, by the nature of the government, and the 
ftate of the public manners, is beautifully defcribed 
in the Dialogue de Cauiis cormptss Eloquentise, 
which is attributed, by fome, to Tacitus, by others 
to (^indilian. Luxury, efFeminancy, and flattery 
overwhelmed all. The Forum, where fo many 
great afiairs had been tranfad:ed, was now become 
a defert< Private caufes were dill pleaded ; but 
the Public was no longer interefted; nor any 
general attention drawn to what paiTed there ; 
^ Unus inter haec, et alter, dicenti, affiftit ; et res 
^*velut in folitudine agitur. Oratori autem cla* 
^ more plaufuque opu$ e(l, et velut quodam tho- 
^ atro, qualia quotidie antiquis oratoribus con* 
'* tingebant ; cum tot ac tarn nobiles forum co« 
" arftarent ; cum clientelae, & tribus, & muni- 
^^cipiorum legationes, periclitantibus aflifterent ; 
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^ &VI ^* ** ^^^ ^ plaifque judiciis credent popuhis Ro* 
^^ manus fua inttreffe quid judicaretur */' 

In the fchook of the declatmers, the comiptm 
, of Eloquence, was Completed. Imagiaary and 
fmtaftic fubjeds, fuch as had no reference to 
real life or bufinefs, were made the themes of 
declamation ; and all manner of falfe and a&died 
ornaments were brought intOs vogue: >^ Pace vd*- 
*^ Cra^ liceat dixifle/' fays Petronius Arbiter, to the 
deckumers of his time, ^* primi omnem eloquent 
*^ tiam perdidiftis. . Levibus enim ^ ac inanibus 
^ fonis ludibria quaodam excitando, effeciflis ut 
<< corpus orationis enervaretur atque caderet, £t 
^' ideo ego exiftimo adolefcentulos in fcholis flul- 
** tiffimos fieri, quia nihil ex lis, ijuas in ufu habe*^ 
<^ mus, aut audiunt, aut vident ; fed piratas .cum 
^< catenis in littore iUntes ; et tyrannos edida 
^* fcribentes quibus imperent fiUis ut patrum fu» 
^^ orum capita prsecidant ; fed refponfa, in pefii- 
^^ lentia data^ ut virgines tres aut plures immo- 



* ** The Courts of Judicature arci at prefent, fa unfreqaeuted, 
*< that the orator feems to ftaod alone, and talk to hare wallg. 
'< But Eloquence rejoices in the hurfts of loud applaufe, and a^m 
<< ults in a full audience ; fuch as ufed to prefs round the ancient 
** Orators, when the Forum ftood crowded with nobles ^ when a 
u numerous retinue of clients, wbeii foreign ansbaifadors, when 
'^ tribes, and whole cities a^ed at (he debate ; a|)d when, in 
** many trials^ the Roman people underftqpd themfelves to b<c 
^* concerned in the event." 

^* lenturj 
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<* Idktur; fed meUitx)^ varboitim globulos, & otci* ^j^^^* 

^^ m quafi ^pavcre, & fe&mo fpaxh* Qui in* 

^^ ter haec nutriuntur, non magis fapere poflunt^ 

<^ quam bcoe olere qui in culma habitant V la 

the iaads of the Greek rhetoricians, the manly and 

feafible eloquence of their firft noted fpcakers 

JqijOienited, as I formerly (hewed, into fubdlity 

go^ fqdiiftry ; in the hands of the Roman de* 

(laifflersy it pafled into the quaint and affeded; 

into pomt and amithefis. This corrupt man* 

Der begins to appear in the .writings of Seneoa ; 

and ihews itfelf, alfo, in the famous panegyric oi 

Pliny the younger on Trajan, which may be con- 

fidered as the laft effort of Roman oratory. Though ^ 

the author was a man of genius, yet it is defid^it 

in nature and eafe. We fee^. throughout the wholes 
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* ^ With your permiffion, I muft be allowed to Oty, that you 
^ have been the firft deftroyers of all true Eloquence* For by 
'' Aofe mock fubjefi», on which you employ your empty aid 
" uameaoing compofition8» you have enervated and overthrows^ 
" all that is manly and fubftantial in Oratory. , I cannot but 
" conclude} that the youth whom you educilte, muft be totally 
'' perverted in your fchooU^ by hearing and feeing nothing 
** which has aoy affinity to real life, or human aftairs ^ but fto^ 
" net of pirates ftanding on the (horci provided with chains for 
^* loading thpir captivesi and of tyrants ifluing' their cdidts, 
" by which children are commanded to cut off the heads of 
** their parents ; but refponfes given by oracles in the time of 
'* peftilente, that feveral virgins muft be facrificed ; but glitter- 
" ing ornaments of phrafe, and a ftylc highly fpiced, if we may 
^ fay ioy with affcfted conceits. They who are edut^ted in the 
** midft of fuch ftudieSy can no more acquire a good tafie^ than 
" they can fmcll fwect who dwell perpetually in a kitchen." 

aper. 
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iray of thiakio^) and to fupptm a fMced akvi^ 

In the deeliae 4f tht Koman Empire, tlMi imt). 
dy£k)on of Chrjftianicy ^%^e rife tb a newfpeefcs of 
Eioqoenca, in the apologies, fertnons, asid paAu^ 
%pnimg( of the Fathers of ^ Church. Anmg 
die Latin Fathers, Lstfiaadus 8uk4 MiAutni^ Fe&t 
a^e the moft remarkabie for puiity of Snyk ^ ao^^ 
in a later age, the £siinous Su AuguiUlie po&flb a ] 
t«»»fiderable fhare of fprightlinef^- and ftreagth. 
I9ut fiene of the Fathers aflfbrd any jaft modek df 
3Eloqt}ence. Their Language, as foon as we ^ | 
fcend to the third or £3urtb eentory, becoiiM h»& ; 
and they are, in general, infeded with the tafte d 
diat age, a love of fwoin and ftramed tkoaghcs; 
and of the play of wxxrds« Among the -Gfcdc 
Fathers, the mod diftinguUhed, by far, for his ora- 
iorial merit, is St. Chryfoftome. His Language 
is pnre ; his Style highly figured. He is ccf^iofis, 
Tmooth, and fometimes pathetic. But he retakes, 
at the fame time, much of that charafler which 
iias been always attributed to the Aiiatic Eloquence, 
"diflftife and redundant to a great degree, and often 
OYcrwrought and tumid. He may be read, how- 
ever, with advantage, for the Eloquence of the 
pulpit, as being freer from falfe ornaments than the 
Latin Fathers. 

As there is nothing more that occurs to me de? 
ferving particular attention in the middle age, I 

pafs 
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pis now to the ftate of Elo^roeac^ ki modern timou «'^^^> 

Here, it mud be coc^effedy that m Qo European 

nation. Public Speaking has been confidered as fo 

1^ an object, or been cnktvated with jfo mtch 

tare, as in Greece or Rome. Its repotation h$k 

aeirer been &> high ; its efefls have never been fi> 

ccmfideraUe; nor has that high laiid fublime kind 

of it, urhich prevailed m thofe antient ftates^ been 

h nudi as aimed at : notwithilandi^^ too, that 

a aew profeifion has been eftabii&ed, which gives 

peculiar advantage to Oraitory, and affords it th^ 

Bobleft field ; I mean that of tiie Church. Tht 

geaius of the world feems, in this refpe^, to have 

onder|con6 fome akcfation. The two countries 

whete we might expeS: to find moft of the fplrit of 

Eloquence, are France and Great Britain ; France^ 

oa account of the diftinguifhed turn of the nauon 

towards all the liberal arts, and of the enoourageo 

meat which, for this century paft, thefe arts have 

tcceived from the Public ; Great Britsun, on ac« 

count both of the public capacity and genius, and 

of the free government which it .enjoys. Yet fo 

it is, that, in neither of thofe countrieSj has the 

talent of Public. Speaking rifen near to the degree 

of its ^incient fplendor. While in other produdions 

of genius, both in profe and in poetry, they have 

contended fpr the prize with Greece and Rome ; 

tiay, in fome compofitions, may be thought to 

toive furpafled them : the names of Demofthenes 

and Cicero (land, at this day, unrivalled in fame ; 

Wd it would be held pr^Iiimptuous and abfurd, to 

: ' pretend 

1 ■ ' • ' 
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pr^nd to place any modem whatever in the fame) 
or even in a nearly equal rank. ' 

• It feemsy particularly furprifmg, that Great 
Britain ihould not have made a more conTpcuous 
figure in Eloquence than it has hitherto attained; 
when we confider the enlightened^ and» at the lame 
time^ the free and bold genius of the cbuntiy, which 
feems not a little to favour Oratory ; and whea ve 
confider that of all the polite nations, it alone poC> 
feffes a popular government, or admits into the 
kgiflature fuch numerous afiemblies as can be Aip- 
pofed to lie under the dominion of Eloquence*. 
Notwithftanding this advantage, it muft be con* 
fefled, that, in mod parts of Eloquence, we are un- 
doubtedly inferior, not only to the Greeks and 
Romans^ by many degrees, but alfo in feme re* 
fpe&s. to the French. We have Philofophers, 
eminent and confpicuous, perhaps, beyond any 
nation, in every branch of fcience. We have both 
tafte and erudition, in a high degree* We have 
Hiftorians, we have Poets of the greateft name; 
but of Orators, or Public Speakers, how liitle have 



* Mr. Hume, in his Effay on Eloquencf , makes thift oWctt- 
ation, land iliuftrates it with his ufual elegance. He, indecdi 
fuppofips, that DO fatisfadory rcafons can be given to account 
for the inferiority of modern to antient Eloquence. |n this, I 
differ from him, and (hali endeavour, before the concludon of 
this Lc^^ure, to point out fome caufes, to which, I think, it 
may, is a great meafure, be afcribeti in the ^hrec great fccnci 
of Public Speaking* 
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we to boaft ? And where are the monuments of ^ ^^^ 
their genius to be found ? In every period we have 
bad feme who made a figure, by managing the de- 
bates in Parliament ; but that figure was commonly 
owing to their wifdom, or their experience in' bu- 
finefe, more than to their talents for Oratory ; and 
unlefs, in fome few inftances, wherein the power of 
Oratory has appeared, indeed, with much luftre, 
the art of Parliamentary Speaking rather obtained 
to feveral a temporary appiaufe, than conferred upon 
any a lading renown. At the bar, though, queftion* 
lefs, we have many able pleaders, yet few or none 
of their pleadings have been though't worthy to be 
ti*anfmitted to poflerity^ or have commanded at^ 
tcntion, any loriger than the caufe which was the 
fubjeft of them interefted the PubKc ; while, in 
France, the pleadltigs of Patru, in the former age,^ 
and thofe of Cochin and D'Agueffeau, in . later 
times, are read with pleafure, and are often quoted 
as examples of Eloquence by the French critics. 
In the fame manner, in the pulpit, the Britifh di- 
vines have diftingulflied themfelves by the moft 
accurate and rational compofitions, which perhaps, 
any nation can boaft of. Many printed fermons 
we-have, full of good fenfe, and of found divinity 
and iQorality ; but the eloquence to be found in 
them, the power of perfuafion, of interefting and 
engaging the heart, which is, or ought to be, the 
great objeft of the pulpit, is far from bearing a fuit- 
able proportion to the excellence of the matter. 
There are few arts, in my opinion, farther from 

perfefiion 



/ 
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^xm7^ perfe£Hon9 than that of preaching h among « ; die 
seafom of which, I (hall afterwairds have occafios' 
to dilcufe ; in proof of the fa^, it is fufficient to 
obferrcy that an EngKfh f^mcm,, inftead of beisg a 
perfuaiive asioated Ora^ix, feldom riibs beyond 
the ftrain of correfik and cJry reafoning. Whereas, 
in the fermons of Bclfaet, Maflillon^ Boardaloue, 
and FiechieTy among the French, we fee a much 
higher fpedes of Eloquence aimed at, and in a great 
mealiire. atfainod^ than the Britiih preachers have 
in view. 

Ik general, the chidiradertftical difference between 
the ftace of Eloquence in France and in Great Bri- 
tain is, that the Fk'ench have adopted higher ideas 
both of pleafing and perfuading by means of On- 
tpry, though fbmetimes^, in the <sxecution, they fail. 
In Great Britain, we have taken up Eloquence cm 
a lower key ; but in our execution, as was naturally 
to bfe expcfted, have been tnore correft. In 
Fiance, the ftyle of their Orators is ornamented 
with bolder figures; and their difcourfe carried 
on with more ampUBcation, more warmth and 
elevation. The compofition is often y^ry beautifuj j 
but fometimes, alfp, too diffufe, and deficient in that 
ftrengtb and cogency which renders^ Eloquence 
powerful : a defe£t owing, perhaps, in part, to the 
genius of the people, which leads them to attend 
fully as much to ornament as to fubftance ^ and» 
in part, to the nature of their government, which, 
by excluding . Public Speaking from having much 

influence 



Mttoarcexitl the coQ4uft of puUicaffiurt, 4kprhret ^^^^ 
tioquffkce of its beft opportunity £>r jicqiiin&g 
nerves and ftrengtb. Hence the pulpit is the 
principal field which is left for their Eloquence. 
The members^ too^ of the French Academy, give 
harangues at thor adaiiilion^^ in whidi genius oftett 
sppeaifs; but labouring luider the misfortune of 
^having no<iutije& .to difcourfe upon., they run conlt 
monty into Bxttory and panegyric, the tnoft banrea 
and inli|iid of ail topics. 

I oBSSRVflD before, that the Greeks and Romaos 
sfpired to a . more f ubiime Ipecuss of £loqutt<|Ci# 
than is aimed^ at by* the Modems. Tbeits wa* 
of the sfdiement and pai&onate kind, by wbicb 
they endeavoured to indaine the minds of tl^eir 
hearers, and hurry their imaginations away: and« 
foiQible to this vehemence of thought, was tbmi 
vehemence of gefture and a^ion ; the ^^ fupplofiof 
« pedia V' the " percuifio frontis 9c femoris */*. 
were, as we team from Cicero's writings, ufual, 
gtftures aunong tkem at the bar ; though now they 
would be reckoned extravagant any where^ excfpt. 
upon the Jftage. Modern Eloquence is much more, 
cool and tempeiate ; and in Gr^at Britain efpeciallyi 
has confined iifelf almoft wholly to the argun^nt^ 
ative and rational. It is much pf that fpecies which 
die antient critics called the " Tenuis*' or " $^ib' 
^^ tills ;'' which aims at convincing und inilru£i> 

* Vide, De Clar. Orator. 
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^u^T' ^?' ntiher than affHting the paffioDS^ and aflbmcl 
a tone* not much higher thiui commoa argnmeot 
and dilcourfe* 

Sever Ai. reafons may be given, why Modem 

£lo<pzence has been fo Umited and humble in its 

effbm. In the firft ptace, I am of opinion^ that 

this chance muft, in part, be afcr3)ed to that cor- 

Te& turn of thinking, which has been fo mud 

ftudied in modem times. It can hardly be 

doubted, that, in many efforts of mere geniuSi 

the antient Greeks and Romans estcelled us ; but, 

on the. other hand, that, in accuracy and clofenefs 

•f reafoning on many. ibbje£b, we have ibme ad« 

^rantage.over them, ought, I think, to be admitted 

alfo. In proportion as the world has advanced, 

philofophy has made greater pr(^re& A Calais 

firi&i^s of good fenfe has, in this iHand particu* 

larly, been cultivated, and Introduced into every 

fubje£t. Hence we are more on our guard againtt 

the flowers of Elocution ; we are on the watch ; 

i^e are jealous of being deceived by Oratory* Out 

Public Speakers are obliged to be more referred 

than the Antients, in their attempts to elevate tb& 

imagination, and wanh the paflions ; and, by the 

influence of prevailing tafle, their own genius is fo- 

bered and chaftened, perhaps, in too great a de^ 

gree. It is likely too, I confefs, that what we 

fondly^ afcribe to our correftnefs and good fenfe, 

is owing, in a great meafure, to our phl^m and 

natural coldntfTs. For the vivacity and fenfibility 

8 .of 
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tf ti« Greeks and Rorrians, more efpecially of the ^xsmJ^^ 
former, feem to hsive beeii much greater than otlrs, 
and to have ^ven thenl a higher relilh of all the 
beauties of Oratorjri 

Bfisioii thefe nkUohal cohiidiehitibns^ we lAufty 
& the next place, atten4 to peculiar circumftdncei 
k the three grieat fcenes of Public ^peaking^ which 
hVe proved difadvantageous td the growth of Elo- 
quende among us. l^hough th6 Parliament of 
Great Britahi be the nobtelt ifield which Europe, 
tt this day, affords to a Public Speaker, yet £lo» 
quence has nevjer been fo powerful an iiiftrument 
there, as it was in the popular aflemblies of Greece 
mi Rome. Under fome former reigns, the high 
hand of arbitraty power bore a violent fway ; and 
in later time$ minifterial influence has generally 
ptevailcd. The power of Speakings though always 
confiderable, yet has been often found too feeble to 
unterbalance either of thefe ; and, of coinfe, has 
t been ftudied with fo much 2)eal and fervour^ as 
;re its effed on bufinefs was irrefiftible and 
certain. 

ff 

At the Bar, otir difadvantag^, in comparifon 
jbf the Ancients, is great. Among them, the judges 
ere generally numerous ; the laws were few and 
tnple; the decifion of caufes was left, in a great 
eafure j to equity and the fenfe of mankind* Here 
as an ample field for whsft they termed Judicial 
loquencei . But among the Moderns^ the cafe is 
Vol; 11* P quite 
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quke altered. The fyftem of law is become mudi 
more complicated. The knowledge of it is thesebf 
rendered fo laborious an attainment, as to he the^ 
chief objed of a lawyer's education, and^ |n a man- 
ner^ the ftudy of his life. The Art of Speaking is 
but a fecondary accomplifhment^ to which he €pia 
afford Ip devote much lefs of his time and labour. 
The bounds of J^loquence, befides^, are now much 
circumfcribed at thq Bar ; and, except in a few 
CfUeS) reduced to vgnjug from drift law, ftatute,) 
or precedent ; by which means knowledge, much) 
more than Oratory,, is become the principal re- 
quifitc;, • 

■ . I, 

With regar4 to the Pulpiti it has certainly] 

been a great difi^vantage,. thait the praftice cn^ 

reaiding! Sermons^ infjkeadof repeating them Groxskx 

memory, * has prevailed ip England* This may,^ 

indeed', bav^ introduqed accuracy ; but it has done^ 

great f^^jadice to Eloquence : for a Uifcourfe read,, 

i$far ipferior to aa. Oration fpQken. It leads to a^. 

(lii^ent iort of compofition, as well as of delivery ^ 

and can never have an equal effeft upon any audi*,' 

ence^ Another circumftance, too, has been i^nfor- j 

tunate* The fed^ies and fanatics, befece the Re* d 

ftoration^ adopted a warm,/ zealous, and popular;' 

tnanner of preaching $ and thofe who adhered tfsi 

them in after^timesj; continued to diftinguiih ihem^^ 

ielves by fomewhajt of the fame, manner. The| 

odium of t^fe, fefks drot^e the efhtbliihed cburctv 

from that warmth which they w«re jodg^ to havq ^ 

ct carr^ 
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tarried too far, into the oppotite extreme of a '^ x)Sl^' 
ftadied cooIiidS and corripofdre of manner. Hence^ ' 
from the art of perfuafion, which prezfching ought 
always to be, it has paffed^ in Eiigland, into mere 
reafoning and inftru^on ; which not oitly hii 
brought down the Eloquence of the Pulpit to a 
lower tone than it mignt juftly affume ; but has 
|]»'oduced this farther effed;,'that, by accuftoming 
the Public ear. to fiich cool and difpaffionate Dif-^ 
courfes, it hai tended to fafhion other kindi oF 
Public Speaking upon the fame modeU 

Thus I have given fomc view of the ftate of 
Eloquence in modern iimes^ and endeavoured to 
iccount for iu It has^ as we have feen, fallen 
below that fplendor which it maintained in ancient 
li^es ; and from being fublime and vehiement, hasi 
fcome down to be temperate and cool* Yet, ftill, 
^i& that region which it occupies^ it admits^ great 
ifcope j and, to the defeft of zeal and application, 
i-taore than to the want of ciapacity and genius, we 
\Mj afcribe its not having hitherto attained Higher 
I diltindion. It is ^ field where there is niuch ho^ 
itioar yet to be reapedi It is an inftrument which 
toay be employed for purpofes of the higheft im(- 
pdrtance* The ancient models may ftill, with oiuch ' 
advantage^ be fet before us foi^ irtiitatien ; though, ini 
^at imitation, we muft^ doiibtlefss have fome re« 
gard to what modern tafte and modern manners 
till beair ; of which I (hall afterwards have occari6a 
6 hf me^4 
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DIFFEkENT KINDS OF PUBLIC |SPEAKING- 
ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES- 
EXTRACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES'. 

' E c T% yk FTJER the preliminary views which . have beea 
— ^ ' given of the nature -of Eloquence in general/ 
and- of the ftate in which it has fubfifted in differoat* 
ages and countries, I am now to enter on the con- 
fider^tion of the different kinds of Public Speaking, 
the diftinguifhing charaders of each, and the rules 
which relate to them. The ancients divided all- 
Orations into three kinds : the Demonftrative, the 
Deliberative, and the Judicial. The fcope of the 
Dembnftrative was to pra>fe or to blame ; that of \ 
the Deliberative^ to advife or to diiluade ; that of | 
the Judicial, to accufe or to defend. The chief | 
fubjefts of Demonftrative Eloquence, were Pane-^ 
gyrics, Inveflives, Gratulatory and Funeral Ora- 
tions. The Deliberative was employed in matters 
of public concern agitated in the Senate, or before 
the Aff^mblies of the People. The Judicial is the.' 
fame with the Eloquence of the Bar, employed in 

addreififig 
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^ddreffing Judges^ "who have power to abfolve or 
^0 coDdemn. This' divifion rum through all the 
&cient Treaties on Rhetoric} and is followed^y, 
the moderns who copy them. ^ It is a divifion not 
inartifidai ; and comprehendis moft, or ail of the 
natters which can be the fubjefb of Public Dlf- 
couife. It will, however, "fuit our purpofe better, 
and be found, I imagine, more^ufeful, \o follow 
that divifion, which Uie train of Modern Speaking 
naturally points out to us, tak^ from the three 
great fcenes of Eloquence, Popular' Aflemblies, .the 
Bar, and the Pulpit ; each of which has a diftinfi: 
charader, that particularly fuits it. This divifion 
coincides in part with the ancient one. The Elo- 
quence of the Bar is precifely the fame with what 
the Ancients called the Judicial. The Eloquence 
of Popular Affemblies, though moftly of what they 
term the Deliberative Species, yet admits alfo of 
the Demonftrative. The Eloquence of the Pulf»t 
is^altogether of a diftin£t nature, and camtot be pro- 
perly reduced under any of tfa^ heads of the ancient 
Rhetoricians, 
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To all the three. Pulpit,. Bar, and Popular Af- 
femblies, belong, in common^ the rules^ concerning 
the conduct of a difcourfe in all its parrs* Of 
thefe roles I purpofe afterwards to treat at larg^. 
fiat before proceeding to them, I intend to ihew» 
firft, what is peculiar to each of thefe three %md$ 
of Oratory, in their fptrit, chara^r, or manner. 
For every fpeciespf Publki Speaking has a maiumr 

p 3 4ic 



ttf4 \ttWQ!omcR or pomii*ar assemblies, 

'^^vnf* ^* charii^cr p^cultady fukcd to it ; of which it » 
liighly matoial to have a juft idea, in order to di- 
*jre£l the application of general rules. The £lo- 
.^dence of a Lawyer i$ ftindamentally diffenent IroQ 
jrfaat of a Divine, or a Speaker in parliament : and 
to haye a precife and proper idea of the diftinguiih- 
.iog diarader which any kind of Public Speaking 
tcquiree, is the foundation of wha( is failed a jaft 
taAe in that kind of fpeaking. 

Layinq afide any queftiop concerning the pre^ 
.eminence in point of rank* which is due to any one 
of the three kinds Before nientioned» I ibalt begi^ 
•with that which tends to |hrow moft light upoa 
Jthe reft, viz. the Eloquence of Bopular Afiemblks, 
The moft auguft Theatre for this kind of Elo- 
quence, to be found in any nation of Europe, is, 
beyond doubt, the Parliament of Great Britain. 
In meetings too, of lefs dignity, it may difplaj 
hMf^ Wherever there is a popular court, or 
^wherever any number of mep are aflfembled for d& 
bate or confultation, there, in different forms, tbi$ 
fpecies of Eloquence may take place. * 

«. . I , ^ 

Its objed^ is, or ought always to be, Perfi^afioo, . 
There muft be fome end propofed ; fome pcsnt,! 
»inoft commonly of public utility or good, in favour 
,bf which we feek to determine the hearers: !|^ow, 
ki ail attempts to perfixade men, w^ muft proceed 
upon this principle, that it is neceflary to convince 
liiwlf ¥Uklerftsip^»^« . Nothing cm be more eno* 

ncpus, 
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neous, than 46 imtgme, that, bpcwfe SpeecSMS to ^y^^^ 

Fopular Aflemblves adihil more of.a declamatory 

Style, than foitoc other difGOurfet, they therefore 

ftaoid ie& in need of being fupported by fot|c4 rea^ 

ibning. When modelled upon tbift falfe tdea» ^they 

may have the (how, but never can produce the 

eflfefi, of real Eloquence. Even the (how of Elo* 

quence which they make, will pleafe 6;ily the trWiig 

and fuperficiaL For, with all tolerable judges, in« 

deed almoft with all men, mere declamation* iboa 

l^mes infipid. Of whatever rank the hearer^ 

be, a Speaker is never to prefum'e, that by a frothy 

aad oftentatious harangue, .without folid fenfe and 

aargumeut, he bam either make impreffion on,thein^ 

or acquire £ame to hioifelf. It is, at kaft, a^dttr^ 

gefrous eaqperiment ; for, where fuch an artifioe fific^ 

ceeds cmce, it will fail ten times. Even the cokn^ 

mon people are better judges of argument and gbod 

fenfe than we fometixties ^ think them } and upon 

any queftkm of buiindii, a pkin man, who fpea^s 

to the point, without art, will gi^nerally prevail ove^ 

the moft artful Speaker who deals in flowers and 

ornament, rather than in reafoning. Much moie^ 

>Krhen Public Speakers addrefs themfelves to any% 

Affembly where there are perfons of education and 

improved underftanding, they ought tp.be oa^l 

not to trifle wiih thdr hearers. 



Let it be ever kept in view, that the ISDundadtei. 
cS all that can be called Eloquence is good lenfiB,. 
and iolid thought* As popn)siir at tjm Gnitnaa ^nf 

P4 Peihofthenea 
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^TQimf' ^^<^^^^^^ "^ere^ fpbken to all the dtizeas of 
Athens, every oae who lo^ks into diem, muft fee 
how fraught they are with argument ; and how im- 
portant it appeared tq him, to convince the under* 
{landing, m •rder to perfuade, or to work on the 
principles of a&ion. > Hence their influence in his 
own time ; hence their fame at this day. Such a 
pattern as tl^is. Public Speakers ought to fet t>efore 
them for imitation, rather than follow the track of 
diofe kx^e and frothy Declaimers, who have brought 
difcredit on Eloquence. Let it be thdr firft iludy^ 
In addreffing any Popular Aflembly, to be previ- 
cufly mafters of the bufinefs on which they are to 
%eak; to be well provided with matter and arga* 
Rienf, a^d to reft upon thcfe the chief ftrefs. This 
will: dways giye to their difcourfe an air of masli- 
neft and ftrength, which is a powerful infiriunent of 
peifuafion. Orpament, if they have genius for ir, 
IsriU follow of courfe ; at any rate it deniands ovibf 
their fecondary fiudy ; i^ Cura fit verborum ; folit 
f* dtudo rcrum :"— -^^ To your expreflion be attea- 
f^ tive, but about your matter be folicitous^'' is an 
^vice of Qttin^ian, which cannot be too oitea 
recouped by all who (ludy Oratory. 

P 4 

Ik the next place^ in* order to be perfoafite 
Speakers in a Popular Aiiembly, it is, in my op- 
pion, a capital rule, that we be ourfelves perfuade4 
of whateyer we recommend to others. Never, when 
It can be avoided, ought we to efpouie any fide of 
the avgusxent^ b^t wfa^t we believe lo be the true 
- - . • , ana 
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yad the right one. Seldom or never will a man be ^^^^^ 
eloquent, btit when he is iii earneft, and uttering 
his own fentiments. They, are only the '* verse 
'^ voces ab imo pedore/' the unaflumed language 
of the bevt or head, that carry the forceof convic* 
lion. In a former Lefture, when entering on this 
fubjeft, I obferved, that all high Eloquence muft 
be the offspring of paffion, or warm emotion. It is 
this which makes every man perfuallve ; and gives 
a force to his genius^ which it poflefles at no other 
time. Under what difadvantage then is he placed^ 
who, not feeling what he utters, muft counterfeit a 
Kacrmth to which be is a itranger i 

« 

I KKow, that young people, on purpofe to train 
themfelves to the Art of Speaking, imagine' it ufe^ 
ful to adopt that fide of the queftiton under debate, 
which, to themfelves, appears the weakeft, and to 
try what figure they can make upon it. But, I am 
afraid, this is not the moft improving education for 
public Speaking ; and that it tends to form them 
to a habit of fiimfy and trivial difcQurfe. Such a 
liberty they fliOuld, at no time, allow theiTifeives, 
pnlefs in meetings where no real bufinefs is carried 
on, but where declamation and improvement in 
Speech is the fole aim. Nor even in fuch meet« 
ings, would I recommend it as the moft ufeful ex* 
ercife. They will improve themfelves to more ad- 
vantage, apd acquit themfelves with more honour, 
by chufiUg always that fide of the debate to which, 
;n their own judgment, they are moil inclined, and 

fupporting 
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folid and perfoafive. They will acquire the habit 
of reafoning dofely^ and expreffing themfelTCS widi 
warmth and force, much more when th^ mre ad* 
liering to their own fentiments, than when they are 
ipeaking in contradi^on to them. In aflembyes 
where any re^l bufinefs is carried on, whether that 
bniineis be of much importance or not, it is always 
of dangerous confeqoence for young practitioners to 
make trial of this fort of pby of Speech. It may 
.fix an imputation on their characters before .thqf 
are.awaj:^; and what they intended merely as 
amufement, may be turned to the diicredit other of 
their principles or their underftanding. 

I>1BAT£, in Popular Courts^ feldom aUows the 

Speaker that full and accurate preparation before* 

hand, which the Pulpit always, and the Bar fome- 

times, admits. The arguments muA be fmted to 

' the courfe which the Debate takes ; and as^ no man 

can exadly forefee this, one who trufts to a fet 

Speech, comppfed in bis clofet, will, on many 

^ occaiions, be thrown out of the ground which' be 

had taken. He will find it pre«occupied by 

others, or his reafonings fuperfeded by fome new 

.turn of the bufinefs ; and, if be ventures to ufe his 

.prepared Speech, it will be frequently at the hazard 

of making an awkward figure. There is a genenl 

prejudice with us, and not wholly an unjufl one, 

9gainft fet Speeches in Public Meetings.- The 

only occafion, when they have any propriety, is, 

' . at 
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9tt the opening of a Diebate, when the Speaker has ^x^iT*' 
It in bis power to chufe his field. But as the 
Debate advances, and par,ties warm, difcourfes dp 
this kind be<:Qme more unfuitable. They want the 
pative air, the appearance of being fugg^fted bj 
the bufinefs ti|at is going on ; ftudy and oftentatioii 
sire apt to be yiHble ; and, of courfe, though ap- 
plauded as eleg;int, they are feldom fo perfuafive ai 
more free and unconftrained difcoqrfes* 

This, however, does not: by any means con- 
f:lude againft premeditation of what we are to fey ) 
the negled of \«^ch, and the trufting wholly to 
extemporaneous efforts, will unavoidably produce 
the habit of fpeaking in a loofe and uadigefted 
manner. But the premeditation which is of moft 
iidvantage, in the cafe which we now confider, is 
pf the fubjed or argument in general, rather than 
pf nice conrpofition in any particular branch of it. 
'With regard to the matter, .we cannot be too ao- 
inurate in. our preparation, fo as to be fully matters 
ol the bufinefs under confideration ; but, with re- 
gard ta words. and expreifion, it is very poflible fo 
lar to overdo, as to render our fpeech ftiff and 
precife^ Indeed, till once perfons acquire that 
firmn^s, that prefence of mind, and command oi 
ezpr^on, in a Pubtic Meetings, wMch nothti^ 
hut habit and. prance can.beftow, it may be pro- 
per for a yGung' Speaker to commit to memory *the 
whole of voiiat he is to &y. But, after fome per- 
formances of this kind hvrt given him boldneft^ 

he 
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^:wviiT* ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^* ^^^ better method not to confine 
himfelf fo (trifUy ; but only to write, beforehand, 
'£>ine fentences with whiph he intends to fet out, in 
^rderto put himielf fairly, in the train ; and for die 
reft, to fet down (hort notes of the topics, or prin- 
cipal thoughts upon which he is to infift, in their 
order, leaviog the words to be fuggeded by the 
waimth of difcourfe. Such ihcrt notes of the fub* 
(lance of thf difcourfe will be found of confider* 
able fervice to thofe efpecially who are beginning 
to fpeak in public. They will accuftom them to 
(bme degree of accuracy, which, if,they fpealgfreo 
quently, they are in danger too foon of lofing. 
They will even accuftom them to think mo» 
clofely on the fubje£t in queflion ; and will affilt 
them greatly in arranging their thoughts with me- 
jtfaod and order. 



This leads me next to obferve, that in all Jcindi 
of Public Speaking, nothing is of greater confe- 
quence than a proper and dear method. I mean 
not that formal method of laying down heads and 
'fubdivifion$» which is commonly pra&ifed in the 
Pulpit; and which, in Popular Aifemblies, unlefs 
the Speaker be a man of grdat authority and cba- 
raider, and the fubjeft of great importance, and the 
preparation too very accurate, is rather in hazard of 
difgufting the^ hearers : fuch an introduj^ion pre- 
fenting aiways the melancholy profped of a long dit 
courfe. 3ut though the method. be not laid down 
in form/ no difcourfe. of any Jength {hould be witb- 
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out method; that is, every thing ftiould be found, ^^^ Ti 
in its proper place. - Every one who fpeaks'wiU fiiid 
it of the greateft advantage to himfelf to have pre- 
vioufly arranged his thoughts, and clafled under' 
proper heads, in his own mind, what he is to de- 
liver. This will affift his memory, and carry him 
through his difcourfe, without that confufion to 
which one is every moment fubjefl:, who has fixed 
no diftind plan of what he is to fay. And with re- 
fpeft to the hearers, order in difcourfe is abfotutely 
neceffary for making any proper impreflion. . It adds 
both force and light to what is faid. It makes them 
accompany the Speaker eafilyvand readily, as he 
goes along ; and makes them feel the full effed: of 
every argument which he employs. Few things^ 
therefore, defer ve more to be attended to than dit 
tinft arrangement : for Eloquence, however great, 
can never produce entire convidion without it. Of 
the rules of method, and the proper diftribution of 
the feveral parts of a difcourfe, I am hereafter to 
treat. 



Let us now confider the Style and Exprefiioa 
foited to the Eloquence of Popular Aflemblies* 
Beyotid doubt, thefe give fcope for the tnoft 
animated manner of Public Speaking. The verf 
afpe^ of a large AfTembly, engaged in fame debate 
of moment, and attentive to the difcouxfe 6f omi 
man, is fufficient to infpire that man with fuch 
devation and Warmth, as both givfes rife tolftrong 
ioApreffiofli) aod gives diem propriety. Pa/Soo 

5 eafxly 
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l*^c T. ^fily riifes iia a great Aftmbly, where the ntov©i 
ments are communicated by mutual fympathy be- 
tveen the Orator and the Audience* Thofe bold 
figures, of which I treated formerly as the native 
language of paffion, hiire then their proper phce. 
That su^our of Speech, that vehemence and glow 
of Sentiment, which arife from a mind, animated 
and infpired by fome great and public objed, form 
the peculiar charaderiiUcs of Popular Eloquence) 
in its higheft degree of perfe6tion« 

The Uberty, however, which we are now giiring' 
of the ftrong and pafEonate manner to this kind of 
Oratory^ mnft be always underftood with certain 
limitatk>m and reftraints, which it will be neceffary 
to point oat diftindly, in order to guard againft 
dai^erous miftakes on this fubje£t 

As. firft. The warmth which we ezpreCs muft be 
lotted to die occafion and the fubje^ : for nothing, 
can be more prepofterous, than an attempt to ini» 
troduce great vehemence into a fubjefi, which is 
ehher of. iBght importance, or which, by its nature, 
vequires to be treated of ca)mly. A temperate' tone 
of ^e6cb,Ms that for which there is mod fre<)uent 
occafion ; and he who is, on every fubjeft, paffion^ 
iie and vdiement, will be confidered as a blufterer5^ 
aMk meet'with little regard. 

Ik the fecond place, Wo muft take care nt^t tdr 
ODUBterfeit warn)th y^riihont fe^Hng ki Hiia alwQy» 

betrays 
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betrays perfona into, in unnatural manner, which: ^ xsiviu^ 
expofes them ta ridicule. For, as 1 have often fag* 
gelled, to fupport the appearance/without the real 
ibeluig of paffion^ is 6ne of the mod difficult things 
in nature. Ti^ difguife can almofl: never be fo per* 
k&, as tiot to be difcovered. The ^eart can only 
anfwer to the heart. The great rule here, as in- 
deed in every other cafe, is, to follow nature : never 
to attempt a drain of Eloquence which is not 
feconded* by our own genius. One may be a 
Speaker, both of much reputation and much 
mfluen(x, in the calm argumentative manner. To 
attain the pathetic, and the fufalime of Oratory^ 
requires tbofe (Irong fenfibilities of mind, and that 
high power of expreifion, which are given to* few* 

In. the third place. Even when the fubjed: juftifies^ 
the vehement manner, and when genius prompts* 
it; when warmth is felt, not counterfeited; we 
muft^ ftill, fet a guard on ourfelves, not to allow 
ioipetubficy to tranfport us too far. Without 
emotion in the Speaker, Eloquence, as was before 
ohierved, will never produce its highefl: effeds; 
bat, at the fame time, if the Speaker lofe command: 
of himfelf, he will ioon lofe command of his au^<^ 
ence too. He mud never kindle too foon: he 
mud begin with moderation; and dudy to carry 
' his hearers along with him, as he warms in the 
progrefs of his difcourie. For, if he runs before 
in the ^ourfe of padion, and leaves them behind ; 
if they are not tuned^ if we may fpea^fo, in umfoa 

to 
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^ww7' ^^ ^^* ^^^ difcord will prefcntly be felt, and W 
very grating. Let a Speaker have ever fo good 
- reafon te be animated dnd fired by his fubjeft, it 
is always expected of him, that the awe and regard 
due to his Audience fhould lay a decent reftraint 
upon his warmth, and prevent it from carrying him 
beyond certain bounds. If, when mod' heated by 
the fubjed:, he can be fo far mafter of himfelf 
as to preferve clofe attention to argument, and even 
to fome degree of corre& expreilion, this felf-com* 
mand^ this exertion of reafon, in the midft of paf- 
fion, has a wonderful effed both to pleafe, and 
to perfuade. It is indeed the mafter-piece, the 
highefl: attainment of Eloquence; uniting the 
firength of reafbn, with the vehemence of paflion ^ 
affording all the advantages of paifion for the pur- 
poie of perfuafion, without the confufiou .ajid dif« 
order which are apt to accompany it. 

In the fourth place. In the highefl: and mofl^am^ 
mated ftrain of Popular Speaking, we muft always 
preferve regard to what the public ear will bear. 
This direfUon 1 give, in order to guard againft an 
injudicious imitation of ancient Orators^ who, both 
in tbdr pronunciation and gefture, and in their 
figures of expreiBon, ufed a bolder manner than what 
the greater coolnefs ;of modern tafte will readily 
. fuffer. This may perhaps, as I formerly obferved^ 
be a difadvantage to Modern Eloquence. . It is no 
reafon why we ihouki be too fevere in checking the 
impulfe of genius, and continue always creeping 

06 
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oa the grobnd';iT)ut:it i8'a:riafobi^owwet^ why ^^^^^' 
ve fliould avoidi cirryihg the itohe of decIaQi$itibn to 
ahe^ht that woiild now be reckoned eitraya^ant.' 
Qemofthmes^^to juftify. the unfoccelsful a&ion of 
Cheronaea, calls up the manes of diofe heroes who* 
fell in ' the battle of Marathon and Flatasa, and 
foear^ by them, that theijjv, fellow-citizens had: 
done well in their endeavours to fupport the lame 
caufe. Cicero, .in his Oration for Milo, implores 
and obtdflfs .the Alban hills and groves^ and makes 
a long addrefe to -thiem : and both; paflages,' in thefe 
Oratc^Sy. have 'a fine eflSifi:*. But how few mo- 
dem Oxattnrs c6uld vti^ture ph fuch i apeftix>phes ? 
and what' a po^wsel: of genius :.would it ' reqoh*e to 
give fuch figures now th^j proper: giice,* qr 
them produce a! due :e&& upon the heiirei:^^ 



* The padage ih Cicero i$ very b€a[utifii}| anjjl adomed .with 
the highett colouring of his Eloquence. **' Nan: eft human^ 
** ponfilio, ne mediocri quidem, Judicea* deorum immortaliuqi 
''cura, res ilia perfeda. Rcligiones, mehcrcule, ipfae arseqne 
**cum illam belluafn cadere viderunt, commoTifie fe Yifientur» 
^* et jag in illo (uum . retinuiffe. Vas enim jam Albani tamuU» 
'' atquje luci» vos inquam iaiploro atque. obteftori vofque AU 
^banorum pbrutx arae,- Ucror^m populi Rpmani ,focis et 
*' equates, quas ille prxceps amentia/ cxfis proftratifquey fanc« 
** tiffimis lucifl, fubftru6tionum infanis moiibus oppreiTerat ; 
** veftrs turn arae, veftrs rdigiones vigueruot, v^ftra vis valuit» 
' '* quam ille omni iceUre pollueratp Tuque ex tuo edito monte La« 
** tiali) fanfle Ji^piter» cuius ille lacuSyQemoraifiDefquey fsepe omni 
'* nefario flupro, fcelere macularat, aliquacdo ad eum puni* 
*' eo^um, oc*ulos aperuifti ; vobis illae> vobis veflro in coDfpedlUt 
" ** fere» fed Juftss taraeo» k debitae pcense folutie fupt.'^ 

> you lU CL I^ 
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^^^J' Ik thrfifth m hft place. In sdl kindt of Publio 
Spcaiki^gy buc djpeciaUy in Popufair Aflemblio, it 
is m G^tttal rule to attend to all the decoritms of 
time^ pbce, md chara&er* No warmth of Elo* 
queace ean atone for the negle^ of thefe^ Thai: 
vdicmeoce) whith is becoadng in a peribn of cha« 
laAer and autlmrity, may be unfuitable to the mo- 
defty expeded from a young Speaker* That fpoit<» 
ive and witty manner which may fuit one fubjed 
and one afiembfy, h altogether out of {dace m a 
grave eaufe and a folemn meetingi ^Oqputartii 
«* eft,'* fays Qginailian, '^ decere*''*^* The firft 
^ piindpte of art, is, to obferve decorunu Ko 
one flioiild ewe rife to fpeak in public, wkhout 
forming to himfelf a juft and ftri& idea of what 
fuits his own age and charader } what fuits the fttb< 
j^dt, the hearers, the place, the ipccafion ) and ad^' 
jufting the whole train and maimer of his^ f{»akii^ 
<m this idea. All the ancients infift much on this. 
Confult the firft chapter of tha eleventh book of 
(^in£tilian, which is employed wholly on tfiis 
poim, and is full of good fenfe. Cicero's admoQi^ 
tions in his Orator ad Brutum,! ihall give in his 
own words, which ihould never be forgotten by any 
who fpeak in public. ^* Eft Eloquentias, ficut re- 
^^ liquarum return, fundamentum, fapientia ; ut 
^^ emm in vita, fie in oratione nihil eft difficiliot 
^^ quam quod deceat videre i hujus ignoratione ftf 
^^ piffimj^ peccatur ; non enim omnis fortuna, noa 
^^ omnis- au6:oritas, non omnis astas, nee vero locuSf 
^ aut tempus, aut au4itor omni^^ eodem^ aut verbo^ 

. . **.r»ai 
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*« rum gcnfcre traaandus eft, aat fententiamm. ^^^iJ^ 
<< Semperque in omni parte orationis, ut litta^, 
^^ quid deceat conliderandum ; quod et in re de 
^* qua agitur pofitam eft, et in perfonts ct eOKUm 
^ qui dicunt, et corum qui audiunt */'«-»-So much 
fbrtfae canfidetations that require to be attended to, 
vith itfpefb.tdthe vehemeQce and warmth which 
1^ allowed in Popular Eloquence. 

, Ti»£ turreht of Style fbavld in general be fiutt, 
Sree, and natural. '<^amt and artificial eKpreffioQsi 
ta out of phice here; and always derogai;e fiotn 
pttfua(bn; It is a ftrong and manly Style which 
ftoald chiefly be ftudied ; and metajAorical Laii* 
goage» when prq>erly introduced, produces oiten 
a ha^ ttfied« When the metaphors are waim^ 
gloMng, and defcrip^ire, fome inaccuracy m theni 
wilibe oVeiiooked^ which, in a written compofi^ 
ton, Wotildr be remiQ*ked and cenfured. Amidft 
&& toktent of de^lamatioin^ the firength of the 



via 

^ '^ Good fenfe isthelbandatioo of Etoquence, at it is of aU 
^ oAer tkiogft that are valuable. It bappeng in Oratorf aa£df 
^tsit d^ep hi Kfcj tfca( frequentif notfaiog i$ moFe difficailt 
^ than to difcfirn what is proper and becoming. In conCe* 
*' quence of miftaking this, the grolTeft faults are often com^ 
*' mitted. For to the diSerent degrees of rank^ fortune^ and 
'* age among men, to all the varieties of time, place, and au* 
<« duory^ the £ame Style of Language, and tke fame ftraio of 
'Mhougbt cannot agree. In every part of a difcourfefjttll 
^ as in every part of life, we muft attend to wkat it fuitable 
^ aad decent ; whether that be determined by the nature of the 
* fobjcd af which we treat, or by the charafters of tfaofe who 
** fpea^ or #f t^ole wtuo hear.'* 

0^2 ilgurft 
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f • With regard to ttie degree of concifencfs: or dif-' 
fiifencfs, fuited - to Popular Eloquence, it is not' 
^fy to fik any exa£i bounds. I know that it is 
commroh to recommend a diffufe manner as the moft 
proper. I am inclined, however, to think, that 
there is danger of erring in this refpefl: ; and that 
by ihddl^ng too tniicli in the difFufe Style, Public 
Speakers often lofe more in point of ftrength, than 
thcyigaitt by tlie fulnefs of thisir illuftration. There 
is' hb doubt, that in fpeaking to a multitude, we 
nnifl dot fpeak in fentaences and apophthq^s :'care 
muib be . taken io explain* and to inculcate ; but 
this carcmay be, and frequently is, c^ried too fer. 
WfiiJOT^lit "always* t© remember, that how much 
foever we.may be pfeafed witlxfijefeudng? ourfelves 
fpeak, every, audience is* very ready tabe tired-; and 
the moment they begin to be tired, all our Elo- 
quence goes for iKDthing. A ioofe and verbofe 
manner never fails to create difguft ; and, on moft 
occafions, we had better run the riik of faying 
toalitile, than too much. Better place our thought 
in ohe ftrong point of view^ and reft it there, than 
by turning it into every light, and, pouring forth 
a profufion of words upon it, exhauft the atten- 
tion of our hearers,- and leave them flat and 
languid. - 

Of Pronunciation and Delivery, I am hereafter 

to treat apart. At prefeat it is fufficient to obferve, 

:i that 
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that In fpeaking to-mixt AffembBes, the beft' man- ^^kw '^* 
ner of delivery is? 'the firm^and ihd detenmned;>L A^n 
«rtx)gant and oterbearing manner! Jis? indaeiJLalw^ys^ 
difagreeable ; and theleaft^appeataitcd of itdsrght 
to be flianned : but there is: a captain dcdfive xont^ 
which may bet affomed even hfy simode&man^.who 
is thoroughly pSrfxiiaded of the. fentime^ts hi^ btterer; 
and which is beft calculated for making a general 
impreffion. A feeble and hefitating manner be- 
fpeaks always fome diftruil^ of a ^arfs. own , dpi- 
iiion ; xvhidb'is/byina meails,> f^oiiriable xlirmn^ 
fiance for hisiindudng. others t0 es&bnubeiit,, il i.. : 

: 1 • '. ft ' 

> • ' ' * ,-\ V.I • ■ • . . •' • . , * ' * *•■>'■'• f ' • 

. ♦ . * •-'■,■■» W '■•'><-., .•.,>!. ^/i., i>.J i . .^ / ^ 

• Thesb ai'elitfae. chief tlzougbts ^hkhubai^eTKr- 
curried toccjne &om refle^bh aphc! abfen^tioii/ con- 
ctimiag t)^ peculkir.ciiAinguifhiig £hara£^ers of the 
Eloquence ;■ proper for. ^ Papular ^ftifiemHies. J sThii 
fain of ^idiatuhas beqi {aidi^isXh^LThe'^bdiiof 
Ptipul^u! Speaking! is. pfivfuafiah^i and ihisrinnftiibe 
founded dn^ convi&iom .(^lAii^mism- and teafbnihg 
muft i>e the baiGa, ifTlwe^ would bei Spsa'kenit of 
bufiiiefs, andnot 'mere/3declaimefs, 'We fliolild'ba 
engagfed inneamcftiwri JrRe ; fide which. we) ef|M3uf€"; 
aiid utter,Vas nulch.rBs/pdiSble, bnr 0wii, -^^d 
not.jcounterfejted'asntlments. The i^emeditatioii 
fho^iid he ofiithings^rathn' than of >:words;^. Cleai^ 
o^^cr and. mfctbodiiteuld be ftudied : /thfliniaamer 
aadexprbinon Iwatm and^animated ;: tbdtigh! IHil^ 
in /lbe[ midft' of .thitfilT^ehemcrite^: wbichLndyt.at 
tiises be > fuitat)lef,r cari-ied Jbn [iHidmf thej proper re* 
itrsuntfiiwj^ich Regard to tbe aiidience;':aMr.to the 

0^3 decorum 
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^wmi7' ^^^^^^^ ^^ charaflir, ought to lay oa iw(f Pitb% 
Speaker! the Style free and eafy; fbong txHd ^ 
iaipdvcy rather thai^ diffufe ; and the ddivery de» 
tenniBed and i^rm. To conclude this bead, \A 
^yery Orator rcQi^mber, that the impreffioxl miide. 
by fine and artful fpeaking is momi^Qtary $ tlntf; 
9»de by argutnau and good £en&^ k foHd ^id 
lafling* 

I ssTALL nonnr, that I may afford an exemplifica^ 
tbn of. that fjpecies €£ Oratory of nrhich I have been 
treating, infint feme extra&s from Ddiicfthenel^ 
Even xmdcr the great difadvantage of an EngUfh. 
txanflation, they ^i exhibit a fmall {peckneii o( 
that yigbroos and ipirited Eloqaenie vviiich X have 
fior often paikd. I ffaall takemj extralb' moAij 
froA the Philippics and Olyhthiacs, vfaicb meri 
itatikely popular OratiODil fpokea to tfie general 
ccin^tation of the citizens of Athens : and^ as the 
|iid>|eft td both the Phflippics and the Olynifaiaqi 
h the iuoe, I fiiall not confine myfe If to one Ora-^ 
tidily but ihall }om together paffages taJcen from 
t^d ot three of them ; iuch as may (hew Us ge*^ 
J^cral ilram of fpeaking, on fome of the cbitf 
brioches of the fubjed. The Ibbjeft in general is^ 
to roufe the Athenians to guard againft Philip of 
Maccdbn» vhofei gib wing po#er and crafty p^cy 
Iiad by that time endsi^ered, and foon after ovei^ 
vhehned the liberties of Greece. The Athenians 
began to be ahnned) but their defiberatiras were 
fiDw> and their mcafuresr feeble; feferal of theit 

favourite 
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jiiFoarit^ Qratort haying been gained by Philips ^^q^vjiJ' 
bribei to fwxmr his caufe* In this. ctiti($il con- 
jnn^upoe of Jtiffairs Bentoftfaenei sroTe^ H the ibi- 
Umng manner he, bepm Jiis firft PhiUpi»c ; wbicfa» 
jike the eaa)rd^a)s qT all hi$ Orations^ is fimple 
^ aitlefs^* . 

^ Had we beenxonvmed. Athenians I on fbme 
ff new fnbj^d of debate^ I: had waited till moft df 
M ^6)ir 4i&ial cooiilelbi-8 : had declared .dietr S)pi-^ 
^^ niona. If I had approved o£ what aeas pn>poftd 
^< by tbom/ I ibouU have continued; fihiiti if 
H not, Hhonld tbm havd attempted to^fpeak. riiy 
"^fimtiQienttt But fmce libfe t^i^ - pijuu dn 
^ which thofe Speaksrs ' have Dftratimes been 
^ heard already^ are at tt^^ dme lo be coo^c^d'; 
^^ diough I hnye ayifm ^rft^ I ptefiiine I may et^ 
^ ped your pardon ; for if ^ey oi| fiirmer otci- 
^^fiona had advHed the jproper meaforea, you 
^* Vrouid tio|: iraye fQun4 it needful to cq^^ at 
^ pr^^entf 

^' FiRsY then^ Athento^! hpwtv^ wretdied 
^f the fit^tioh of our afiairs at pre^ ieemiy 
^ it mi^ not by »ny nusam be thougbf de^ierate* 
^^ 'Wh^t I am «ow gf^ng tQ advance my pb^bly 
^ appeelr a paradox ; yit It 4| ^ i:etti)n 4rudi^ that 
^ our pad mififortvmes aflPord a cqrcamftaaet moft 

f'-m'^^mmm^l i n ■ ' '■ I I ■!■■ ^— — W— ^— !■ I ■ I I I !■ ■HM^— — I— — ^*f»^^ 

* i^ti the follQWtiig txin&h l^elfBpd's tranfljitioa iimofily 
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^Tnrw^' " favourable to our furtrc hojfcs^t,.: 'i^d'iwhatis 

^' that ? ^en thiit our prefent difficaltiei are :ovnag 

^^ entirely to' our total indolence ' and .^Gerdifre- 

" gard: oF/our own- intbr^. For vwete vft thus 

^^ fitiiated, in fpite of every €flfort which cour. duty 

*^ demanded, then indeed we might, regard our 

** fortunes as abfolutely' defperate. But now, 

** Phiiip! hath onlyrcanqaeced yfaur fupuienefs 

>^ and inaSivity/; . the! <^ttc hel Kith not con- 

*;^ queidi. 1 Yon cafaxiit .: be fmd io : be jdefeated ; 

[^<' yqur force haih nevfec been exerted. . . . 

> ' fidii . thetre. is ia mamin iUji a&mbly wbo thibks 

^^itKatqiW^e iumft findval, fermidatik .etiemy\ fa 

c.^Pfa^- white- he viiwfcijm ow:Ihaujd:«bt5:i»mn»- 

rf^vrbusQorime's which I furrouoii' iiiQf^r > ^d^' on the 

;^6:atiier,«cthet^eak]iQ& of'oAr fiate^^d^o^t^ of fo 

.^^nwch lof itS' dominida^y: I omnot id^^njt thati be 

-ft thidsL& gaftly. » Y cfe I'tt him xe&eQt^ qa -this j thare 

i5 V/w2^ab :. a i time, i. Athenians! yfimn iw^ pQ0^^ 

i.? £^dna, (Pdtidcea,: sind: MehhQ|ie,.ai|dj isdl .(bat 

** country round ; when many of the ftt^es^ : now 

t'< &bj^ed7tQ'(;Kim, rwi4W;;f/ee ^m^i i^dep^dent, 

/?arili tnore-incKn^' %q: our alliance .thaft iPiiWS' 

/Mf.^hilip^' at:!th»t] t«ae< weak irt .Wmfelfsr.M 

'/f H^itl|o^t;9Jli^v J)&d def|)oii^ ^ fm<l^i^W^^ 

^*^'y9i<,,Ae IwuW ;n^Qr havQ engaged ki^thofeea- 

' " . tfirfsii^t)which are rte^*' .crowa^d with fwqefe^ nor 



* Thi« thought is only hinted in the firft Philippic, but 
vbnduglft out- more MIy tn t4e third ; ts the fame thdtigbts, oc- 
cafioned by fimilar fituations of affairs^ fometimes oocuf ift tke 
,iliSBreotcnat&>D8 on this fa))]^. 
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;^ couM hayq :iiailed himfeif to that pitch. of. grafN 

** deur at .which ^ you now behold him. But. he 

.^ knew well thai: the *{farongeO: places . are only 

^i prizes laid betwaeh the xomhataiitSy and feady 

f* for diecoriqyerbh He knelv that the domifiions 

^oi the abfeot; devolve naturally to thofe who arc 

f in the feld' ;> the? poffefEons of the fupine, to the 

" iflivfe and ihtnipid. Animated by thefe fenti^ 

^^ meats he averturils whole nations. ' He either 

i^^i rules uxiiireBfaUy as 4- conqueror, or governs as a 

>Sj}roteftoT.:...iTc^ inankind naturally feek con- 

" federacy with fuch, as they fee refolved anid pi^ 

:^^ faring.iiotitobe^.wsa^ing.to thentfelyes, : * 

e; ^^ If jdti, my countrymen ! will now at length 

rf^ i>epdfaadedytQ enxiirtain the :like fentiments ; if 

v^::each:of;yGO^f«K3ii3^.difpofed to approve himfeif 

^. iHLufeful d&zm^ 4o the utmofl: that :his flatioA 

^Sand abiltde$' .eisJ^le him; if. the lich^wUfc be 

S ready tp: cdntnbute, ahd the youngs tprftkeithe 

t*. field; i»;.ontti.wDrd, if:you,vwiU hfe yoin^lvat, 

"and bamflix'thde vain hcipeS which cvcry^.fin^ 

" perfon dmwimy that the ^£live .pasrtr ckf pxb^ 

^' hofmef^ rmay lieupon^others^ Jand'he rensiin dt 

^** jbis.eafe; yqu^ jnay thcfli by the affifta»cc jjJTithc 

^ Gi^^ resql ttftofe c^oAuziiiies whiclt yoiir» ftl- 

^Vpiiwie&ha^ i\egle£bd^ ;£c^ainfyoiir donlinibil^, 

^^aad<t:hailUfi the: infolfaoce o£! this niani:. rr. •- 

'P* But vchen, O : niy xouritrymen ! . wfll you 

^'f)^fa tQ.-^exijrt^ydiur vigour J I>q yoja "^m till 

-J*: nn&d: bjf:'io9ic':dire e*ent?, i;ill forced by fome 

>*;neceaity*?.,ii\Waat th^n «rd we. to thiflkt^gf .[our 

i^f pef«fr icQ»diii<» ? ; »To -.feeevmcw^ -Ahc ^Hgrace 

" attending 
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^iaj^f^' ff attending pti mifcohduft b^ in my opifiiotr,! 

^ ggg y ^ij " thjB moft urgent neceffity. Or fey, k k yoi»j 
ff, fole amlntioii to wander throng^ the p«ibli(}i 
P phces, facli inqniiing of the fither, ^^ Wh« 
f^ new adyices T'' Can aay ^liiig be more net 
"^ than that a man of Macedon i^ioiiid fxmqaer th^ 
<f Athenians^ and give law to Greece? ^ 1| 
« Philip dead ?'* *f ^or^but he is ftck,^^ Prtjr, 
*' w^at is it ta ypu whether Philip is ficH tx aotf 
f^ Sttppofing he fliduld dic^ you. vpuld niUe op 
1< another Philip, if yoif€cmii|i«ethi^regsu:dl^rf 
4^ yoiir ififereft. 

<5 Makt, I know, de%ht more in iiolkiilg 
1' than in circulatmg all the rinnou^a th^ hear u 
51^ articles of intelligence. Soimf cry, Vbjiif luA 
«.< joined ypn^ the LacedapoB&niuia, wd dleym 
1< coi^c«iing the ^eftm^ioft si li^es., OAai 
^ aflmre tts^ he hath fent an e^d)a% tp thekim<>f 
^ Fierfki^ otfafrs^ that h^ is hfdiyipg places iif 
1^ lllyria, Thps "i^e all go abo^^finmingQurf(}1 
^ rerat taks^ I do belike indeed^ At|«iians! that 
I' be it ineoopcated with hii greatn^ a^nd doa 
^^ chtcytain ^ imaginiBtiepi ynhh, ranjy fuch ti^ 
1^ ilbnary proje^ ae be fees no ppwer rifing t6 
1^ appcfe bim. But 1 cannot b^ iperfuadfd that 
1^ he hath fe taken Uns nieaibres, - ^tm' tfte. weakeft 
1^ amongft us (for the wedieft they am who fpM 
<< jtuch tumoors) know vifhat he \% lu^ to dcu Let 
^^ usdifregard thefe tafes. L^tior only be t)er- 
f* inajled of thisy dtiat he is our t^tet^y ; Aat we 
V have long been fiibjoft to hTs' inlblence} that 
^^ whatever we expend* io hlste btai done for ^ 
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rhy oth€fi^«, hath ttiracd aga&'ft us ; f hat «ll thfe ^^^^^ 

f tdhurst left, is ixi ouifdTei $ and that if we ate 

f HOC iocKaed to csfrry pur anm abroad, we ihould 

ff be forc^ ^ engage faim at hatii^ Let us be 

f '{a^rfiiaded of thefe things, and then we flmll <x>m6^ 

^f to a proper d^ermitiation, and be na longet 

9 pMed by rumotirs. We need not be foScatonsf 

t^to know what particukr events art tp happen^ 

(^ We may be w$ll aflured that nothing good caft 

f happen^ onleft vft give due attention to our awli 

M 2&imf and aft s^ becomes Athenians. 

i ^ We fit it a point generally aekhowledgtd ^, 

If ^t Shifip j& now at a^ual war wi A the ftite,. 

1^ the only thing under deliberation yrould tbehib^, 

fhhm h> opptofe hi^ with mbft fafety. But fihce 

^ib^ ave piifoBs £:> fbangeiy in&jtuated, tltdt iU 

(^ tirai^The has almcly poCefitd hqnfdf p£ roc^* 

f fidet^e ^pairt 6f our dominions^ idtbough bi i^ 

{^ ftill iB3deiidiiig:his conquffti ; aki^ugh all Gteece 

Mas fnffitred by hi» injuftice ; yet they cim heat 

^ it fiqiestod in tfiSs Affenibly, that it is fome df 

'^us wboinsii to embroU ihe ftate in war: khi!& 

t' %gefti6ii niiift firft be guarded agai^jiL 1 rest- 

V dily ttiknit, that were it in 6ur power to deter- 

Vimne whether we fliould be at peace or waf^ 

f peaoe^ if it depended on our option, is mod de- 

'^ liable to be embraced^ But if Ae other party 

s t^th drawn die fword, and gartiered his atvmite 

1* round him ; if he amufea i» wirii the naoole of 
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^xx^iT' *^pc^ce, while, in fad, he is. proceeding to the 
*^ greateft hoftiiities ; what is left for us but to op. 
^' pofe htm ? If any. man takes, that for a peace, 
^^ which is only ^ preparation for his leading his 
^^ forces directly upon us, after his other conquefts; 
^' I hold th^t ^Eotsm's mind, to.be difordered. M 
/^ leaft, it ]SjQiil}tour condufl: «towat)ds PhUip, not 
^< PhiUf)'^. condact towards tis,j that, is. to .be 
/^•iernaed a peace ; .and this is the peaee^for .whidi 
.^..Sbtlip's itreafures are exp§ndied>. Sof .which hU 
^^ gold is fo liberally fcaiteied amdng qur vena! 
** bfafoft, thit he !may. bej.iyt liberty f(> carry- on 
^^ tbe .Wariagainft yoU^ while jmi-naakelna war od 

. ^. H£A v£k;s 1 .is there any ' nidn of a right mind 
^f; wb6r wotdd judge of peace or wieiiy words^ and 
'^ wk by anions ?. Is there ioy^.maai ToJwe^aato 
? imagine that it is for .the &ke of th)of<3L paltry iv3- 
M lagds/ofi. Thrace, Drongylusy.^d Cabyle, and 
^MtAaftira, that PhiUp^ is now .braving the utmoft 
i^s dangers, liandr ensuring tfaerfeverity of tqils and 
c^^Teafons ; /and. thai: he. has iso defigids upon the 
^^arfenals^ and.^the. navie^, .and;.the iiJ^er mines 
•^^ of Athem^? orijthat be will take up.Kis winter 
^^V.^arters) apiong the' cells yand dungeons of 
-•^Thuace^ and;le|ave yon to enjoy ail ybur revamp 
f^'harpeifce? Btitl yon wait, perhaps, iillhe declare 
;^*i.war a^ainft iyo^.-n-He will; never do fo'^-^no, 
jH dMmgh.heiWJQi^e at your; gatesL flJe/^wilL ftill.be 
^ajQTuring you that , he is nqt. at .wac, JSuch. w^ff 
** bis profefSons to the people of Oreum, when his 

^^'form 
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^ forces were fn the heart of thfeir country ; fuch ^j^^i^*" 

'^ his profeffions to thofe of Phera, until the 

^moment he sit tacked their^. walls: and thus he 

** amufed the Olynthians till he came within a few 

^* mil^ of thetn, and then he fent them a meffage, 

** that either they muft quit thdr city, or he his 

/** kingdom. He would- indeed be the abfurdeft of 

" mankind, if, while you»fuiFer his outrages to pafs 

^* utinoticed, and are wholly engaged in a^cufing and 

" profecuting one another, he fhould, by declaring 

" war, put an end to your private contefts, warn you 

" to dire£l all your zeal againft him, and deprive 

^^ his penfioners of their' moft fpecious pretence 

^^ for fufpending your relblations, that of hii>not 

" being at war with the ftate. I, for my part, 

" hold and declare, that by his attack of the Me- 

" garaeans, by his attempts upon' the liberty of 

" Edbsea, by his late incurfions into Thrace, by 

** his practices in Pdoponnefus, PhiHp has violated 

" the treaty ; he is in a ftate of hoftility with you ; 

** unlefs you fhall affirm^ that he who- prepares 

" to tefiege a city, is ftill at peace, until the walls 

" be adtually inverted. The man whofe defigns, 

" whofe "whole condud tends to reduce me to 

" fubjeftion, that min is at war with me, though 

"not a blow, hath yet been given, nor a fword 

**drawii, • . • /I 

*' All 6j«ecepall the barbarian world, is too 
" narr6w for this manV bmbition. And, though 
^*'we Greeks fee Mid hear' 'all this, .we fend no em- 
^^ bal&es to ^h other j .we exprefs-nQjefentment} 

, ^ * "but 
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^ xw^* ^^ ^^^ '^^^ ^^^ Kt^retchedneft a»ie *r« funk, Aat 
\,0,0Y^ ^ even, to this ^y, we hegled what our interdi 
^^ and duty demand* Without ei^aig^ig in iS(^ 
^^ datiom, or fbrming coiifederactes» we look witK 
^ Unconcern upon fillip's growing power ; each 
^^ fondly imaginings that the time in wbibh an- 
*^ other is deftroyed^ is fo much time gained td 
^ Urn; although ho man can be ighora^, that, 
^ ** iike the riegolair periodic rtettirn of a fefer^ he » 

^ connng Uf^n tho& who think themfdvo the 
^ moft remote front danger.^^i^And what is the 
^ caufe of our ptiefeiit paffive c^fpofitioii ? For (omt 
^ caufe fure there muft be, why the Grei^, who 
^^ have beeh fo zbilous heretofore in de&noe ot li* 
*^ berty, ate now fb ptOne tofiaVeryt Tlie caiifc, 
Athenians I k, that a principle which was for- 
merly fixed in the minds of all, no^ ezHb no 
^ more ; a principle Which conquered the opUleiice 
^^ of Ferfia, maintainbd the freedom of Kireece, 
^^ 2uid trium})hed over the powers of fea and land; 
*^ Tlutt principle was, aii unai^ous abhorrence 
^^ of all tbofe who accepted bribes from priiices, 
f^ that were eneniies to the liberties of GreObe. To 
^ be conviSed of bribery^ was then a eriim aha- 
gether uapardohabIe> Neither Orati^, not Oe- 
nerak, would then lell for gold the favoutabte 
ctHijundures whith fortune pbt into their hand& 
^ No gold ^ouid impair our firm ooacord at hotoc^ 
^^ our hatred and diffidence of tyiams and baita- 
^ rians. Bur now all things a»e expoled toftle^ 

^ » in a pt^iic maHket. Conrujmpii has wxrck 

«duc€d 
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^ ducedfuch mtnx»T$% as have proved the biiie ^j^^,'^* 

^^ and deftrudioa of mt country. Is a maa 

^ known to hare feteived fofcign money i Feo« 

^ pie enyy him^ Does be owo it ? They Itii^h* 

^ U he cDAvifted in form^ TThey forgive himt 

^Vfo univerfally ha$ this comcigba diflfuTed iifeif 

^* aqiong usu 

*' If there be any who, though aot catried zinf 
^^ by bribes, yet are ft ruck with terrw^ as if Philip 
'^ was foiiiethti^ more than human, they may fise, 
^^ upon t little confideradon^ that he hath ex« 
** haofted all tbcfe artifices to which he owes hi* 
^^ prefent dbvation $ and that his affaira are siow 
*^ ready to decline^ Fc^ I myfelff Athenians ! 
'' (hould think Philip really to be dreaded, if I 
^^ fiw him raiJbd by honourable mewst'-^When 
*^ forces jdn in harmony ' and affedion, and one 
^ common intereft Unites confederating powers, 
^^ then they (hare the toils with alacrity^ and eh* 
^* dure diftreflibs wkh perfeverance* But when 
^ extravagant ambitiols and b'iirleis power, as in 
^ the cafe of Philip, have aggrandized a fiiigk 
^ perfon, the firft firetence, the flighteft accident^ 
^^ overthrows him^ and daihes his greatnefs to the 
^^ grounds For, it is not poffible^ Athenians! 
*^ it is not iKiffible^ to found a lading power upon 
*^ injuftiee, perjury^ and treachery. Thefe may 
^* perhaps fucceed for once, and borrow for a 
'^ while, from hopi, a gay and fiouriming ap« 
^^ peatance* Btit time betrays theit^ weakmefs^ 
^ ^nd they £iU of them£:lvea to rimu For, as 

f'in 
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^^ c T. "in ftm^utes of every kind, the lower parts 
^* fliould have the firmdl ftability , fo the grounds 
" and principles of great emerprifes 'fliould be 
^^ juftice and truth. But this folid fbandatidn i^ 
^ ' wanting to all the enterprifes of Philip. 
* ** Hence, among his confederates, there are 
*' many who hate, who diftruft, wh© envy him. 
•* If you will exert yourfelves, as your honour and 
^. your intereft require, you will not only difcover 
^' the weaknefs * and infincerity of his confederates, 
5^ but the ruinous condition alfo of his own king- 
^ dom. For you are not to imagine, that the in- 
** dinations of his fubjeSs are the fame with thofe 
" of their prince. He thirfls for glory ; but thqr 
^ have no part in this ambition. Haraffed by 
5* Jthofe various excurfions he is ever making, they 
*' groan under perpetual calamity ; torn from their 
^* bufinefs and their families j and beholding com- 
^^ merce excluded from their coafts. All thofe 
^* glaring exploits, which have given him his 
^^ apparent greatnefs, have wafted his natural 
" ftrength, his own kingdom, and rendered it' 
f* much weaker than it originally was. Befides, 
" his profligacy and bafenefs, and thofe troops of 
.^« buffoons, and diffolute perfonsjwhom-hecareffes 
** a&d keeps conftantly about hini, are, to men of 
f^ juft difcemment, great indications of the weak- 
^* nefs of his mind. At prefent, his fuccefles call 
^* a fliade over thefe things ; but let his arms meet 
?• with the leaft difgrace, his feeblenefs will ap« 

^' pear> and his character be expofed* For^ as 

«< ia 
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^{ the effeQ txf feme inwand debOity, which has 
^^ been growing upon him, voKfj lor a tiaic> be 
^.concealed ; bat» as foon as it comes the length ^ 
^ of difeafe, all bis fecret infirmities ihow tbem« 
'^ felyes in whatever part of his frame the diCprder ' 
^^ is lodged : £>» in dates and monarchies, while 
^^ they carry on a war abroad, many defeds eClcape 
" the general eye ; but, as ibon as war reaches 
*^ their own territory, their infimuties come forth 
^ to geaeral obfervation. 

^^ Fortune has great influence in all human 

^^ affairs ; but 1, for my part, fliould prefer the 

^^ fortune q£ Athens, with the leaft degree of vU 

*^ gour in aiTerting your caufe, to this man's for* 

^' tune. For we have many better reafons to de« 

^* pen'd upon the favour of Heaven than this man. 

^^ But, indeed, he who will not exert his own 

*^ ilrength, hath no tule to depend either oo his 

^^ friends, or on the Gods, b it at all forprifing 

^^ that he, who is himfelf ever amidft the laboors 

^^ and dangers of the field ; who is every where ; 

^' v/hom no opportunity efcapes ; to whom, no fea* 

^ fon is unfavourable ; fhould be fuperior to you^ 

^^ who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, 

^^ and framing decrees, and inquiring after news i 

^! The contrary would be much morie furprifing^ 

/^ if we, who have never hitherto aAed as became 

*^ a ftate engaged in war, (bould conquer one who 

^^ a&s, in every inftance,, with indefkdgalde vigi« 

^^ lance. It' is this, Athenians ! it is thb which 

VOL. u. a "^ves 
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^M^i*' ** ^^ ^^ *^^ ^'^ advatmgc agaiafl you. PhiKp, 
^*. conftantljr furrounded by his troops, and per- 
petually engaged in projefting his deflgns, can, 
in a moment, ftrike the blow where he pleafes. 
But we, when any accident alarms^ us, firft ap-' 
point our Trietarchs ; then we allow them to 
exchange by fubflitution : then the fupplies are ' 
•< confidered; next, we refolve to man our fleet 
'^ with ftrangers and foreigners ; then find it ne- 
^ txifary to fupply their place ourfelves. lathe 
midfl of thefe delays, what we are failing to de« 
^^ £snd, the enemy is already matter of-^ for the 
'^ lime .of a£lion is fpent by us in preparing ; and 
^^. the i{&ies of war will not wait for our flow and 
*f irrcfolutc meifores. 
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CoKsiD£R then your prefent Situation, and 
*^ make fach provifion as the yrgent danger re- 
qutres* Talk not of your ten thoufands, or' 
your twenty thoufand foreigners; of thofear-' 
mies which appear fo magnificent on papef' 
only ; great an4 terrible in your decrees, in 
^^ execution weak and contemptible. But let your 
army be made up chiefly of the native forces of 
the ' {late ; let it be an Athenian ftrength to 
** which you are to truft; and whomfoever you 
^^ appoint as general, let them be entirely uo* 
*^ dcr his guidance and authority. For, ever 
•^ fince our armies have been formed of fo 
^^ rdgacrs alone, their vidories have been gained 
^ over out allies and confederates only, while 

"i ** our 
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EXTTtACTS FROM DEMOSTHENES. 

«« our enemies have rifen to :ail extrava^iice of ^^^^j^ 

« power.*' ' * •' 

\ 

The Orator goes on to pdint out the number 
offerees which lh9uld be raifed ; the places of their 
deftinatipn ; the feafon of the year in which they 
fhould fet out ; and then propofes in form his mo» 
tion, as we would call it, or his decree, for the 
neceffc^ry fupply of money, and for afcertaining 
the funds from which ^t ihould be faifed. Having 
finiihed all that relates to the bufmefs under deli-* 
beration,she concludes thefe Orations on public af- 
fairs, commonly with no longer peroration than 
the following, which terminates the, Firft Phi- 
lippic : ♦* I, for my part, have never, upon any 
" occafion, chofen to court your favour, by fpeak- 

ing any thing but what I was convinced would 
*' ferve you. And, on this occafion, you have 
" heard my fentiments freely declared, without 
** art, and without referve. I Ihould . have been 
" pleafed, indeed, that, as it is for your advantage, 
" to have your true intereft laid before you, fo I 
** might have been affared, that he who layeth it 
" before you would (bare the advantage. But, 
** uncertain as I know the confequence to he^ with 
" refpeft to myfelf, 1 yet determined to (peak, be- 
" caufe I was convinced that thefe meafures, if 
" purfued, muft prove beneficial to the Public. 
'^ And, of all thofe opinions which ihall be olSered 
*^ to your acceptance, may the Gods determine 

' R a " that 
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EXTRACtS F&OM DEMOSTHENES. 



^vY^i^ " tb^ ^ be chofen which \nll bed advance the 
^'^"' « general welfere." 

Th£S£ Extra£te may ferve to give fome imper- 
fed idea c^ the manner of Demofthehes. For a 
jufter ztid more complete one^ recourfe muft be 
had to the excellent original. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR— ANALYSIS OF 
CICERO'S ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS. 
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TREATED, in the laft Lefture^ of what is pecu- L E c t. 
liar to the Eloquence of Popular Aflismblies* ^^l^V. 

; Much of what was Md on that head is applicable 
to the Eloquence of the Bar, the next great fcelie 

I of Public Speaking to which I now proceed, and 

^ my obfervations upon whi^h will therefore be the 
ftorter. AU, however^ that was laid in the former 
Le&ure mud not be ^ applied to it ; and it is of 
importance, that I bf gin with flawing where the 

diftin^on lies. 

Ik the fitfi place, the ends of fpeaking at the 
Bar, and ' in Popular Affemblies, are commonly 
different. In Popular Affemblies, the great ob^ 
jefi is perfuafion ; the Orator aims at determining 
t}ie hearers to fome choice or conda^, as good; 
'fit, orufeful. For accomplilhing this end, it is 
incumbent on hira to apply himfelf to all the prin* 
ciples of adion in our nature j to teh pafltons and 

R 3 to 



2jfi ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

^^\m' ^^^^f^^c^^ as well as to the underftaqding. But, 
s^i^^^^-m^* at the Bar, conviftioa is the great bbjed. There, 
iris not the ISpeaker^s bufinefs to perfuade the 
Judges to what is good or ufeful, but to fhew 
them what is juft and true ; and, of courfe, it is 
chiefly, <»r fblirly; to the underftanding that his Elo- 
quence is addreffed. This is a charafteriflical dif- 
ference which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place. Speakers at the Bar addrefs 
ttaeinf(9}v<e9 to one, or fo a few Judges, and thefe, 
too, perfons generally of age, gravity, and autho- 
rity of charfifter. There they have not thofe ad- 
%. ,^^ ;^^ " vantages which a mixed and numerous Affembly 
-^ affords for employing, all the arts of Speech, even 
fuppoling their fubjeft' to admit them. Paffion 
does not rifefo eafily • , the Speaker is heard more 
coolly i he. is watche4 over more feverely j and 
would e:cpofe himfelf to ridicule, by attempting 
that .high, vehement tone, which is oply proper in 

fpeaking to a multitude. ' , 

> » • •■ • • 

I « ■ • 

In the lad place, the nature and management 
of the fubjefts which belong to the Bar, r.e<jmre. 
a very different fpecies of Oratory from that of 
iPopular Affemblies. . In the latter, the Speaker 
lias a'mnch wider range. He is. fcldom confined 
to any precife.rule;.,he can fetch his topics frpma 
great variety of quarters j. and employ? every illuf- 
tration .wjiich. his fancy pr invagination fuggcft«. 
jBwt,' ?t the Bar, the |i^Id of fpeaking is limited to 

precife 
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precife law and ftatute. Itnaginatbtt is not aR 
lowed to take its fcope; The Advocate has at* 
ways lying before Woi the line, the fquare-, and 
die compafs. Thefe, it is his principal bafinB& 
to be continually applying to the fnbje&s \mder 
debate; i . I 
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For thefe reafons, it is clear, that the £lo* 
quence of the Bar is of a much more limltedt more 
fober and cha(l;med kind, than that of Popular 
AiTemblies ; and, for fimilar reafons, we muft be^ 
ware of confidering even the judicial Orations of 
Cicero or Demofthenes as exad models of the 
njanner of Speaking, which is adapted to the pre- 
fent ftate of the Bar. It is necefiary to warn yodng 
Lawyers of this ; becaufe, though thefe were plead- 
ings fpoken in civil or criminal ca^fes, yet, in fadi, 
the nature of the Bar anciently, both in Greece 
and Rome, allowed a much nearer approach* tb 
Popular Eloquence, than what it now does. This 
was owing chiefly to two caufes. > 

First, Becaufe in the ancient Judicial ' Ora- 
lions, ftri& law was much lefs an objed of atten- 
tioQ than it is become among us. In the dayis of 
DeiQofthenes and Cicero, the municipal ftatuteb 
were few, fimple, and general ; and the decifioii 
of caufes was trufted, in a great meafure, to tHe 
equity and common fenfe of the Judges. Elo- 
quence, much more than Jurifprudence, was the 
(tudy of thofe who were to plead cs^ufes. Cicero 
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^jovmf * femewliane fiiys, diat tbree moolhs ihidy was tdE^ 

>i'- v - ^ ficient to make smy man a c^nplete Civilian ; naf, 

ft va3 thought tliat one might *be a good pl^defstt 

the Bar, vho had never dudied law at slL For 

^ there were among the Romans a fet of men called 

iPragmaticiy whole ofEce it was to give the Orator 
all the law knbwledge which the caufe he was to 
plead required, and which h^ put into that popular 
fyrm9 ftnd dreffed up with thofe coburs of Ekr 
forac^y that were beft fitted for influeiicing die 
Judges before whom he fpoke. 

# * 

WjE may obfervc next, that the Civil and Cri- 
jsipsd Judges^ both in Greece and Rome» wem 
cpmmonly much more numerous than they are 
Vlth ua, and formed a fort of Popular Atkvohly. 
^n^ renpwned tribunal of the Areopagus at Athens 
CPflfifted of fifty Judges at the lead *• Some make 
it to confift of a great many more. When So^ 
cnies W9Z condemned, by what court it is un- 
certain, we are informed that no fewer than a8o 
voted againft him. In Rome, the Praetor, who 
V9S the. proper Judge both in civil and criminal 
i^liufes^ named for every caufe of momenl^ the 
jfudk^ S^leSu 33 they were called, who were ^ 
Wftys nutnetous, and h^d the ciEce and power lof 
iKAh Judge apd Jury, In the famous caufe of 
]Mtflo» Cicero fpoke to fifty rone Judices SekHh 

I * > ■ > , 1. . . .> ...... . ■ ■ ■ I * 
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' * Vide Potw, AntJq. ,»d. i. p. loa. 
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aad iof had 4ie advantage of addreflmg his whole ^xxv?n^* 
findingy not t6 one or a few learned Judges of the 
point of l«ir; as is the cafe with us, but to an. Af«- 
feoibly of Roman Citizens. Hence all thofe arts 
of Popular Eloquence, which we find the Roman, 
Orator fo frequently employing, and probably wiily 
much fuccefs. Hence tears and- commiferation 
are to dten made ufe of as the inftruments of 
gaining a caufe. Hence certain pradices, which 
would, be re^oned theatrical, among us, wene 
common at the Roman Bar ; fuch as introducing 
not only the accufed perfon drefled in deep mourn* 
ittg^ but prefenting to the Judges his £umly, and 
his young children, endeavouring to move them by 
their cries and tears. 



For thefe reafpns, on account. of the wide di£* 
ference between the ancient and, modem (late o£ 
the Bar, ta which we may add alfo the difference 
in the. turn of ancient and modem. Eloquence, 
which I formerly toc^i: notice pf, too firi& aa 
imitation of Cicero's manner of pleading would 
BOW be extremely injudicious. To great ad** 
vantage he may fiill be ftudied by every Speaker 
at the Bar. In the addrefs with which he. opens 
his fiibjeO:, and the infmuation he ejtnploys . for 
gainii^ the favour of the Judges ; in tlie diftin^fc 
arrangement of his fafts ; ' in the gracefuUiefs of 
his narration j in the condud and expofition of 
his arguments, he may and he ought to be imi-% 
taxed* A high^ pattern cannot be fet before us i 

but 
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L £ c T, but one i^ho AouM iimtate him alfoia'hSi te« 
xxvni 

aggeration and amplificaitions, ill bis dtffafe anil 

pompous declamation^ and ifi his actcmpis to nHe 

paffion, would now make bimfelf almbft as tidu 

eulous at the Bar, as if heihould i^pear the/e in 

the Toga of a Roman Lawyer. 

Bbforb I defcend lo more particnlair 'direfiticQia 
eoncerning the Eloquence of the Bar, I muft be 
allowed to take notice, that the feundatibn of m 
Lawyer's reputation and Tucc^fe nmft always be 
laid in a profound knowledge of his own prefef* 
fion. Nothing is of.fuch confequq;ice tp hicn, or 
deferves more h'ts deep and ferious ftudy*. ¥br 
whatever his abilities as a Speaker may be, if 
his knowledge of the law be reckoned fuperficial^ 
few will chufe to commit their caufe to. him. : Be* 
fides previoui ftudy, , and a proper (Ibck of know- 
ledge attained, another thing highly material to 
the fuccefs of every Pleader, is a diligent and 
painful attention to every caufe with which be is 
entrufted, fo as to be thoroughly mafter of all the 
iadls and circilmftances relating to it. On this 
the ancient Rhetoricians infift with great eameft« 
nefs, and jtiftly reprefent it as a neceflary bafis to 
all the Eloquence that can be exerted in pleading. 
Cicero tells us (under the charad:er of Ant/obius, 
in the fecond book De Oratore), that he always 
converfed at full length with every client who 
came to confult him ; that he took care there 
iliould be no witnefs to tt^eir coQverfatioo, in 

order 
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Qrder that bis client might explain himfelf mor6 
bt^y ; ^at he was woAt to dart every objediixi, 
and to plead the caufe of the adverfe party with 
him, that he might come at the whole truth, aiid 
be fully prepared on every point of the bufinefs ; 
4&d thati after the client had retired, he nfed to 
baUnce all the fad$ with himfelf, under three 
diSerent characters, his own, that of the Judge, 
md. that of the Advocate on the oppofite fide* 
He cenfures very feverely thofe of the prpfeffion 
who declined taking fo. much trouble ; taxing them 
not only with ihameful negligence, but with dif« 
booefty and breach of truft *. To the fame 
purpofe Quin£Ulian, in the eighth chapter of bis 
laft book, delivers a great many excellent ruksf 
concerning all the methods which a Lawyer ihould 
employ for attaining the molt thorough know^ 
kdge of the caufe he is to» plead ; again and again 
recommending patience and attention in conver-i 
fation with clients, and obferving very, fenfibly, 
^^ Non tarn obeft audire fupervacua, quam igno* 
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Equidem foleo dare operam', ut de fua quifque re me ipfe 
" doeeat ; et nequis aliu^ adfit, quo libcrius Joqnatpr ; et ager/» 
■' adver&rii caufatn, ut ille agat fuam ; et quicqukl de fua r« 
"cogitaret, in medium proferat. Itaque cum ille deceifit, 
** tres perfonas unus fuftineo, fumma animi equitate ; meam, 
^* adverfani, judicis.-^NonnuUi dum ©peram fuam mnltam ex- 
*' iftiman Toiunt, ut toto foro volitare, et a caufa ad caufani 
'* ire videantur; caufas dicunt incognitas. In quo ^fl ilia qui- 
'* dcm noagna offcnfio, vel negligcntise fufceptis rebus, vel per- 
** fidiac receptis ; fed etiam illa» major opinione, quod nemo 
** poteft de tk re quam non novit, opn turpiflime dicere •'' 
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^xxvniT', " ^^ ncccflaria. Fr^uenief eriim el vtilmis, 
^.' et remedium, in lis Orator iiiveniet quds liti« 
^^ gatori in neutram partem, habere momentum 
"videbanturV 

. I 

Supposing an Advocate to be ihys prepared, 
with all the knowledge which the ftudy dJ^ the 
Uw in general, and of that caufe which he is to 
plead in particular, can furniih him, I tnuft next 
obferve, that Eloquence in pleading is of the higheft 
mcKnent forgiving fupport to a caufe. It werealto- 
gether wrong to infer, tl^t be caufe the ancient popu- 
lar and vehement manner of pleading is now itt a 
great meafune fuperfeded, there is, therefore, no 
room for Eloquence at the Bar, and that the ftudy of 
it. is become fuperfluous. Though the- manner of 
^>eaking. be changed, yet (till there is a right and 
a proper manner, which deferves to be ftudted as 
'much as ever. Perhaps theise is no fcene of pub« 
lie fpe^ing where Eloquaice is more neceflary. 
For, on other occafions, the f«bje£b on which men 
fpeak in public, is frequently fufficient, by itielf,^ 
to intereft the hearers. But the drynds and fub- 
tility of the fubje£ts generally agitated at the Bar; 
require, more than any other, a certain kind ofElo* 



* ** To liften to fdmetbing that is fuperfluous can do no hurt ; 
'.* whereas to be ignorant of fomething that is material, niBy be 
" highly prejuctifiial. The advocate will fircqueotly difcover 
** the weak fide of a caufe, and learn,, at the fame time, what 
** is the proper defence, from circumfLances which, to the partf 
'' him£el4 appeared to l^e of little or no moment/' 

' ' qucnca 
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qaence ia order to commaxid attention ; in order to. ^xxv?ay* 
give proper weight to the argupienta tbat are em- 
ployed, and to prevent any thing, which the Pleader 
advances from pafling unregarded. The effed of 
good fpeaking is always very great. There is as 
much difference in the impreffion made upon the 
hearers, by a cold, dry, and confufed Speaker, , and 
that made by one whc^ pleads the fame caufe with 
elegance, order, and ftrength,, as there is between 
our conception of an objed, when it is prei^ted 
to us in a dim light, and when we behold it in a 
full and -clear one. 

It is no fmall encouragement to Eloquence at 
the Bar, that of all the liberal profeifions, none 
gives fairer play to genius and abilities than that of 
the Advocate. He is lefs expofed than fbme 
others, to fuffer by the arts of rivalry, by popular 
prejudices, or fecret intrigues. He is fure of com-^ 
ing forward according to his merit : for he ftandi 
forth every day to view; he enters the lift boldly 
with- his competitors; every appearance which he 
makes is an appeal td the Public ; whofe deciiion 
feldom fails of bang juft, becaufe it is impartial 
Intereft and friends may fet forward a young 
Pleader wkh peculiar advantages beyond others, at 
the begimiing ; but they can do no nK>r$ than open 
the field to him. A reputation refting on tfaefe 
affiftances will foon &1K Spedators remark. Judges 
decide, Parties watch ; and to him will, the muki* 
tude of Clients never fail to refort, who gives the 

8 . moft 
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I* E c T. iiioft approved fpecimens of his knowledge, do* 
quence, and induftry. 

It muft be laid down for a firft principle, that 
the Elqquence fuited to the Bar, whether in fpeak-^ 
ing, or in writing law papers, is of the calm and 
temperate kind, and conneded with clofc reafon-^ 
ing* Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the 
Imagination, in order to enliven a dry fobjeft, and 
to give relief to the fatigue of attention ; but this 
liberty niuft be taken with a fparing hand. - For a 
Florid Style, and a fparkling manner, never fail to 
make the Speaker be heard with a jealous ear by 
the Judge. They detradt from his weight, and 
always produce a fufpicion of his failing in found- 
nefs and flrength of argument. It is^ purity and 
neatnefs of expreffion which is chiefly to be ftudied ; 
a Style perfpicuous and proper, which (hall not be 
needlefsly overcharged with the pedantry of law. 
terms, and where, at the fame time, no aJSedatioU' 
fhall appear of avoiding , thefe, when th^y are fuit* 
able and neceflary. 

> • * 

Verbosity is a. common fault, of which the 
gentlemen of this profefliop are accufed ; and into 
which the habit of fpeaking and writing fo haftily^ 
and with fp little preparation, as they are often 
obtiged to do, almoft unavoidaljly betrays them* 
It cannot,' therefore, be too much recommended to 
thofe who are beginning to prad:ife at the Bar, that 
they fiiould early fludy to guard againfl: this, wfaii^ 

' ' -as 



ai yet thlsy have fiiU Idfere km preparation^ 
them form themfclvet, efpcdally in the papers 
which they wi^e, to the habit of a ftrong and a 
corred Style ; which expreflcs the fame thiag much 
better in a few words, than is done by the accurtu- 
Istion of . intricate and endlefs periods* If this 
habit be once aCxjuired, it will become natural tOf 
them afterwards, when the muhiplicity of buiinefa. 
(hall force them to compofe in a more precipitant 
mannen Whereas, if the praftice of a loofe and 
negligent Style has been fuffered to become fami,- 
liar, it will not be in their power, even upon occa- 
fions vt^hen they wifli to make an unufual effort, ta 
exprefs thcmfelves with energy and grace. 
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DisrmcTKKSs is a capital property In fpeaking 
a! the Bar. This fhould be fhewn chiefly in two 
things t firft, in ftating the queftion ; in Shewing 
clearly what is the point Jn debate ; what we admit ; 
what we deny ; and where the line of divifion be«^ 
gins between us and the adverfe party. Next, it 
ftonld be ftewn in the order and arrangement of 
all the parts of the pleading. In every fort of 
Oration, a clear method is of the utmoft confe* 
quence ; but in thofe embroiled and difficult cafes 
which belong to the Bar, it is almoft all in all. 
Too much pains, therefore, cannot be taken in 
prcvioufly ftudymg the plan and method. If there 
be mdiftindnefs and diforder there, we can havd 
Do fuccefs in convincing*; we leave the whole caufb 
bdarknefs. .»; 

With 
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^xxTOfT*^ With refpeft to die ccmdu^ dF N»m&>n aod 
Argumentation, I ikall hereafter make feveralre* 
marks, when I come to treat of the component 
parts of a regular Oration. I fliall at prefent only 
obfervc, that the Narration of fads at the Bar, 
ihould always be as concife as the nature of them 
will admit. Fafls are always of th^ greateft confe- 
qt^ence to be remembered during the courfe of the 
pleading; but if the Pleader be tedious id hi$ 
manner of relating them, and needle&Iy circum* 
ftantial, he lays too great a load upon the tsiemorj. 
Whereas, by cutting off all fuperfluous circum- 
ftances in his recital, he adds Arength to the mate- 
rial fa6ls : he both gives a clearer view of what he 
rebtes, and makes the impreilion of it more^ lad? 
mg. In Argunientation, again^ I would incline to 
give fcope to a more diffufe manner at the Bar^ 
than on fome other occafions. For, in popular 
Aflemblies, where the fubjed of debate is often a 
plain queflion. Arguments, taken from known 
topics, gain ftrength by their concifenels. But 
iihe obfcurity of law points frequently requires the 
Arguments to be fpread out, and placed in different 
lights^ in order to be fully apprehended* 

When the Pleadef comes to' refute the argu- 
ments employed by his adverfary, he (hould be o^ 
his guard not to do them injuftice) by difguifing^ 
or placing them in a falfe light. The deceit is 
taoa difcOYered ;, it will not fail of being expoted ;. 
and tends to imprefe the Judge and (be Heariers. 

with 
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\i?Ith diftruft of the Speaker, as one who either ^xxy^i'''' 
traits difcemment to perceive, or wants feimefs to 
admit, the ftrength of the reafoning on the other 
fide. Whereas, when they fee that he ftates, with 
accuracy and candour, the Arguments which have 
been ufed againft him, before he proceeds W 
combat them, a ftrong prejudice is created in his 
favour. They are naturally led to think, that he 
has a clear and full conception of all that can, be 
faid on both fides of the Argument ; that he has 
entire confidetice in the goodnefs of his own caufe; 
and does not attempt to fupport it by any artifice 
or concealment. The Judge is thereby inclined to 
receive, much more readily, the impreffions which 
are given him by a Speaker, who appears both fo 
fair and fo penetrating. There is no part of the 
difcourfe, in which the: Oratof has greater oppor- 
tunity of lowing a mafterly addrefs, than when he 
fets himfelf to reprefent the reafonings of his antago* 
nifts, in order to refute them. 

"VVtT may fometimes be of fervice at the Bar, 
efpecially in a lively reply, by which we may throw 
ridicule, on fomething that has been faid on. the 
Other fide. But though the refutation of wit be 
dazzling to a young Pleader, 1 would never advife 
him to reft his ftrength upon this talent. It is no^ 
his bufinefs to make an Audience laugh, but to 
convince the judge ; and feldom or never did any 
one rife to eminence in his profeflion, by being a 
^itty Lawyer. 

^Oh. IL 8 A PROPER 
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A PROPER degree of warmth in pleading a caulls. 
is always of ufe. Though, infpeaking to a mul-i 
titude, greater vehemence be natural ; yet, in ad- 
drefling ourfelves ^veti to a fingle man^ the warmth j 
which ^arifes from feriou&efs and earnednefs, is one ^ 
of the moft powerful means of perfuading him. 
An Advocate perfonates his client; be has taken 
upon him the whole charge of his interefts ; he 
(lands in his place. It is improper, therefore, and 
has a bad efie£l: upon the caufe, if he appears indif- 
ferent and unmoved ; and few clients will be fond 
of truftiug their interefts in the hands of a cold 
Speaker. 



At the fame time, he muft beware of profti- 
tuting his earneftnefs and fenfibilhy fo much as to 
enter with equal warmth into every caufe that is 
committed to him, whether it can be fuppofed 
really to excite his zeal or not. There is a dignity 
of charafter, which it is of the utmoft importance 
for every one in this profeffion to fupport. For it 
muft never be forgotten, that there is no inftru- 
ment of perfuafion more powerful, than an opinion 
of probity and' honour in the perfbn who under-, 
takes to perfuade *• It is fcarcely pof&ble for any 
hearer to feparate altogether the impreffion made 
by the charadler of him that fpeaks, from the things 

* " Plurimum ad omnia ^omenti eft in hoc pofituxn, fl \it 
** bonus creditur. Sic enim contingit, Qt non ftudtum advocat^ 
^ tidcatur s^iienre^ fed pene teftis fidemJ 
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hat he fays^ However fecretly and imperceptibly, ^^xy^^^* 
t will be always lending its weight to one fide or 
ither; chher detrading from, or adding to, the aii- 
hority and influence of his Speech; This bpinidrt 
)f honour arid probity muft therefore be carefully 
jreferved, both by fome degree of delicacy in the 
:faoice of caufes, and by the manner of conducting 
them. And though, perhaps, the nature of the 
|>rofeflioii may render it extremely difficult td carry 
this delicacy its utmofl: lengthy yet there are atten- 
tions to this point, which, as every good rhan for 
Virtue's fake, fo every prudent man for reputation's 
bke, will find tt> be neceffary. He will always de- 
pUae eihbatking in caufes that are odiojls and maHi* 
^ftly unjufl:; and^ when ht fupports a doubtful 
taufe, he will lay the chief fti^fs upon fuch afgu^ 
ments as appear to hi^ own judgment the moft 
tenable ) refetving his 2eal and his indignation for 
leafes where injuftice and iniquity are flagrant. But 
of the pisrfonal qualities and virtues reqiiifite ib 
l^ublic Speakers, I (hall afterwards have occa^n Ui 
liircotirfe: 

TheSe are the chief direfltioriS which have oc- 
curred to me concerning the peculiar flrain of 
Speaking it the Bar; In order to illuftrate the 
fubjcft farther, I fhall give a fhort Analyfis of one 
bf Cicero's Pleadings, or judicial Orations^ I have 
thofisn that, fro Cluenfio* The celebrated one, 
pro Milofiej is more laboured and fhowy; but it 
is too declamatory. That, pro C/u^ntio, comes 
l^eairer the ilrain of a modern Pleading; and though 

-6 2 It 
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^J&via'' it has the difadvantage of being very long, and 
compUcated too in the fubjed, yet it is one of the 
moft chafte, correft, and forcible of all Cicero's 
judicial Orations, and well deferves attention for its 
C6ndu6^# 



Avitu^s Cluentius, a Roman knight of fplen- 
did family and fortunes, had accufed his Stepfather 
Oppianicus of ~ an attempt to poifon him. He 
prevailed in the profecution ; Oppianicus was con- 
demned and banifhed. But as rumours arofe of 
the Judges having been corrupted by money in this] 
caufe, tbefe gave occafion to much popular clamour, \ 
and had thrown a heavy odium on Cluentius.^ 
Eight- years afterwards Oppianicus died. An ac-i 
cufation was brought againit Cluentius of having, 
poifoned him, together with a charge alfo of having, 
bribed the Judges in the former trial to condemn him. 
In this a^ion Cicero defends him. r The acfufers^ 
were Saflla, the mother of Cluentius, and widow of 
Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the fon. (^ 
Nafo, the Praetor, was Judge, together with a 
confide rable numbeir of JuJues Seledi. 

, The introduction of the Oration is fimple and 
proper, taken from no common-place topic, but 
from the nature^ of the caufe. It begins with 
taking notice^ that the whole Oration of the accufer 
was divided into two parts *. Thefe two parts 

were, 



— «r- 



^ 



* *^ Animadverte, Jiidice*, omnem accufatoris orationem in 
** duas dlvifam efTe partes ; quarum altera mihi niti et magno* 

wpcre 
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were, the charge of havmg poifoned Oppianicus ; \xviiiT* 
oh which the accufer, confcious of having no prdof, 
did not lay the ftrefs of his caufe ; but refted it 
chiefly on the other charge of formerly corrupting 
the Judges, which was capital in certain cafes by the 
Roman law. Cicero purpofes to follow him iiji 
this method, arid to apply himfelf chiefly to the 
vindication of his Client from the latter charge^ 
He makes feveral proper obfervations on the daa- 
ger of Judges fuflfering therafelves to be fwaycd by 
a popular cry, whkh often is raifed by fadlion, and 
direfted againft the innocent. He acknowledges 
that Cluentius had fuffered much and long by re- 
proach, on account of what had pafled at the former 
trial; but begs only a patient and attentive hearing, 
i and aflures the Judges, that he will ftate every 
I thing relating to that matter fo fairly and fg clearly^ 
* as (Ball give them entire facisfaQion. A great ap- 
pearance of candour reigns throughout this intro* 
duflioa» 
I 

The crimes with which Cluentius was charged^ 
vere heinous. A mother accufing her fon, and 
accufing him of fuch anions, as having firft bribed 



"()ere confidere videbatur, invidiijam inveterata jucKcii Juniani, 
" altera tantummodo confuetudinis caufa, timide et difEdeoter 
" attiagere rationem veoeficii criminum ; qua de re . lege ell 
*^hacc queftio conftituta. Itaqoe mihi certum eft banc eantfem 
" diftributionem invidiae et criminum fie in defenfipne fervarr* 
" ut omnes intelligant^ nibil me n^c fubterfugece ToIuiiTe .^ 
** fepnd©, nee obfcurare dicendo/* 

• s 3 Judges 
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\xvuiT' J^^SI^ to coodemn her hulhand, and having a^fter? 
wards poifoned him, were circuo) (lances that natu^ 
rally raifed ftrong prejudices againft Cicero's client* 
The firft ftep, therefore, neceiTary for the Qrator, 
was to remove thefe prejudices ; by ihpwing wbai 
fort of perfons Cluentiqs*$^ another, and her huiband 
Pppianicqs, were } and thereby tur^iog the edge qf 
public indignation againf^ them. The nature of 
the caufe rendered this plan altogether propier, and 
|n fimilar fltuations it is f^t to , be imitated. He 
executes hi; plan with much eloquence and force ; ; 
and^ in doing it, lays open fi(ch a fcene of infamy | 
^d complicated gV^ih, as gives a ihocking pidure j 
of th« manners of that age; and fuch as would | 
feem incredible, did not Cicero refer to the proof ! 
that was taken in th^ former triaL of the fads 
\vhich he alleges. 

Sassia, the mother, itppears to have been alto- 
gether of an abandoned character. Soon after the 
death of her firft hulband, the father of Cluentius, 
jhe fell in love with Aur^s Melinus, a yo^ng man 
pf illuflrious birth and great fortune, who was 
married to her own daughter. She prevailed with 
him to diyorce her daughter, and then (he married 
him hcrfelf** This Melinus being afterwards, 

' by 



* <* Le^um illuai geDMlem quem biennio i^nte filix fuse nubcnti 
^ imenti in eidem domo fiU omavi et fterni, expulfi ati^uc 
^ extMvkHa ttih jabct. Nubit gencro ibcru8, irallis aufpidbu; 

"^^' ' ' ■' " wfaneftii 
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by the means of Oppianicus, involved in Sylk^s ^jilvm''* 
profcription, and put to death ; and Saffia bekig 
left for the fecond time, a widow/ and in a very 
opulent iituation, Oppiai)icQS hitnfelf made hia 
addreffes to her. She, not ftartkd at the impu^ 
dence of the propofal, noi: jit the thoMghts of 
marrying ope, whofe hands Tiad been imbrued iij 
her former hufband's blood, objefted only, as 
Cicero fap, to Oppianicus having two fons by his 
prefent wife, Oppianicus removed the objjedion, 
by having his fons privately difpatched,; and thea 
divorcing his wife, the infamous match was con- 
cluded between him and Saflia, Thefe flagrant 
deed$ are painted, as we giay well believe, with the 
higheft colours of Cicero*s Eloquence, which here 
has a very proper field. Cluentius, as a man of 
honour, could no longer live on any tplerablf) 
terms with a woman, a mother only in the name, 
yfho had loaded herfelf and all her family with Psi 
much (iifhonour ; and hence the feud which had 
ever fince fubfifted between them, and had ji|v 






'* funeftis omnibu^ omnium. Q m^li^ns kehin in^redibik^ 
" k pneter banc unam, in ova^ Yita inauditnm ! O ^udaciam 
' ** fi.o^larem ! non timui^e^ (I n[\inu8 vim {!>eoruin» hominumqu^ 
^* famam, at illam ipfain no6lem| facefque iKas nuptialcft ? iiin^ 
^ Iknen cubkuli ? non ^ubUe filis I non paFtetw dniique ipfo^ 
V fupenor^noi td^$ n^pf i^m ? po-fr^t » proftiatit omJ^ 
<< cupiditate ^ furofc I vicit pudoreii^ l\bidQ ; timojremau4a<^j| 
** lationem amentia*" The warmth c^ (jlicerp's Eloquence, 
which this paiTage beautifully' ex^mpltfieS| h her<( i^tty joftifte^ 
Irythjfiibjttt, ' 
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'jKVin^* vohed h«r unfortunate fon in fp much trouble and 
perfecution. As for Oppianicus, Cicero gives a 
fort of tbiftpry of bis life, and a full detail of bis 
crimes; and by what he relates, Oppianicus afh 
pears to have been a man .daring, fierce, and cruel, 
iniatiable in avarice and ambition ; trained and bar^ 
d^ned in all the cripies which thofe turbulent 
times of Marjus and Sylla's profcriptions produced: 
*' Such a man,** fays pur Orator, *^ as, in place of 
*' being furprifed that he was condemned, you 
** ought rather to wonder th?t he b^id efcapqi fo 
^Uong/' 



And now, having prepared the way by all thi^ 

^narration, which is clear and elegant, he enters on 

the hiftory of that famous trial in which his client 

i^s charged with corrupting the Judges, Both 

Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city 

Larinum. In a public conteft about the rights of 

>he freemen of that city, they had tak^en oppofit^ 

fides,, which embittered the mif^nderfla^ding al- 

^ ready fubfifling between them. . SafSa, now the wife 

of Oppianicus, pufhed him on to .the deftruftion of 

her fon, whom, fli^ had long hated^ as one who wai 

confcicus of her crimes ; apd as Cluentius was 

known to have made iw> will, they expected, upon 

tis deaths to fucceed to his fortune, Jhe plan was 

formed, therefore, tp difpatch him by poifon; 

Vhich, copfidering their former conduft, is noiut 

;ic^e|iible p^rt of the (lory, Cluentius was at that 

^me indifppfed : the fervant of his phyficiwi Va« tp 
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be bribied to give him polfon, and one Fabricius, ^xxvuiJ' 
an intimate friend of Opptanicus, w^s employed in 
the negotiation. The fervant having made the 
difcovery, Cluentius firft profecuted Scamander, a 
freedman of Fabricius, in whofe cuftody the poifon 
was found j and afterwards Fabricius, for this at- 
tempt upon his life. He prevailed in both anions : 
imd both thefe perfons were condemned by the 
voices, almofl: unanimous, of the Judges, 

Of both thefe Prejudicial as our Author calh 
them, or previous trials, he gives a very particular 
account ; and refts upon them a great part of his 
argument, as, in neither of them, there was the leaft 
charge or fufpicion of any attempt to corrupt the 
Judges. But in both thefe trials, Oppianicus was 
poitotcd at plainly ; in both, Scamander and Fabri- 
cios were profecuted as only the inftruments and 
minifters of his cruel dqfigns.^ As a natural confe- 
quence, therefore, Cluentius immediately afterwards 
raifed a third profecution, againft Oppianicus him- 
felf, the contriver and fiuthor of the whole. It was 
in this profecdtion, that money was faid to have 
been given to the Judges ; all Rome was filled with 
the report of it, and the alarm loudly raifed, that 
no man's life or liberty was fafe, if fuch dangerous 
praflices were not checked. By the following ar* 
gpments, Cicero defends his client againft this 
heavy charge of the Crimen corrupti Judicii. 



He reafpns firft, that there was not the leaft 
rsa{pn to fufpe£t it; feeing the condemnation of 

Oppianicus 



y. 
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X 

I , 

xx\Tri7* Oppfafiicus wis a dircft and ncccffary confequcacc. 

of file judgments given againft Scamander and 

Fabricius, in the two former trials ;. trials, that vrere 

fair and uncorrupted* to 'the fatisfa£Hon of the 

whole world. ' Yet by thefe, the. road was laid 

clearly open to the diet^ion of Oppianicus^s guilt* 

His inflruments and minifters being onoe eon^ 

^emned, and by the very ftme Judges too, nothing^ 

could be more abfurd than to raife a cry about an 

innocent perfon being circumvented by bribery, 

wlHin it waf evident, on the contrary, that a giiiity 

perfon was now brought into judgment, under fach. 

circumlilances, that nnlefs the Judges were ak(K- 

gether inconfiftent with themfelves, it was impoC^ 

$b|Ie for him to be acquitted* 

He reafons next, that, if in this trial there were 
^y corruption of the Judges by money, it was 
infinitely more probable, that corruption (hould 
haye proceeded from Opptanicus than from Cluem ^ 
.lius. For, fetting afide the difference of charaQer 
between the two men, the one fair, the other ^gi- 
tious ; what motive had Cluentius to try fo odious 
and dangerous an e^^periment, as that of bribing 
Judges? "VV^as it, not much niorc likely that hf 
ihould N have had recourfe to this lafl: remedy, vfho 
jaw and knew himfelf and his caufe to be in tbe 
tttmoft ganger ; than ' the other, who had a caufe 
clear in itfelf, and of tbe iifue of which, in co^fe- 
9uence of the two previous fentences given by 
the fame Judges, he had full reafon to. be confL 
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deat ? Wa4 it not much morp likely, that he Qioiild ^xxviii^* 
bribe, \ifho' had every thiiig tp fear ; whofe life and 
liberty, and fortune were at ftake ; than he who 
had already prevailed in a matpriai part of his charge, 
find who had no further intereft in the iflfue, of th^ 
profecution, than as juftiqe wa$ con(:emed f 

In the third place^ he aflerts it as a certain fad, 
that Oppianicus did attempt to biibe the Judges ; 
that the corruption in this trial, fo much com* 
plained of, was employed, not by Cluentias, but 
againft him. He calls on Titus Attius, the Orator 
on the op^fite fide; he challenges him to deny, if 
he can, or if he dare, that Stalenus, one 9f the 
thirty-two Judices SeleSi^ did receive money frota 
Oppianicus ; he names the fum that was given ; he 
names the perfons that were prefent, when, after 
the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refuncjl 
the bribe. This is a ftrong fad, and would feem 
quite decifive. But, unluckily, a very crofs cir« 
fumftance occurs here. For this ,very Stalenus 
gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. For >this 
ftrange incident Cicero accounts in the following 
manner : Stalenus, fay$ he, known to be a worthlefii 
man, and accuftomed before to the like pradices^^ 
entered into a treaty with Of^ianicus to luring hin^ 
off, and demanded for that purpofe a certain fum, 
ivhich he undertook t6 diftribute among a com- 
petent number of the other Judges., When he 
"^as once in polTeffion of the money; when he 
Ipund a greater treafure, than ever he had been 

mafter 
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I* ^ c T. matter of, depdlited in his empty 'and wretched 
habitation, he became very unwilling to part with 
any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought himrelf 
of fome means by which he could contrive to keep 
it all to himfelf. The fcheme which he devlfed 
for this purpofe, was, to promote the condemnation, ' 
inftead of the acquittal of Oppianicus ; -as, froni a 
condemned perfoQ, he did not apprehend much 
danger of being called to account, or bemg obliged 
to make reftitution. Inftead^ therefore, of endea- 
vouring to gain any of his colleagues, he irritated 
fuch as he had influence with againft Oppianicus, 
by firft promiiihg them money in his iiSme, and 
afterwards telling them, that Oppianicus had cheated 
him *. When fenterice was to be pronounced, he 
had taken meafures for being abfent himfelf ; but 
being brought by Oppianicus*s Lawyers from ano- 
ther court, and obliged to give his voice, he found 
k neceifary to lead the way^ in condemning th« 



* ^< Cum eiTet agens, fumptuofuSy audax,. cailidns^ perfi« 
** diofus, Sc cum domi fuse^ miferrimis in locis, et inanilSmist 
•* tantum nummorum pofitum viderit, ad oninem malitiam & 
** fraudem verfare mentem fuam coepit. Demne Judidbus ? 
*^ mihi igitur, ipfi praeter periculum et infamiam quaretur? 
^ Siquis eum forte cafus ex periculo eripuerit, nonne reddendum 
** ell ? praecipitantem igitur impellamuS} inquit, et perditum 
** profterrtamus, Capit hoc confilium et pecuniarn quibufdanj 
•* judicibus leviffimis polliceatur, deinde earn poftea fupprimatj 
** ut quoniam graves homines fua fponte fevere ' judicatnros 
** putabaty hos qui leviores erant, deilitutione iratos OppianicQ 
*« redderet.'* 

man 
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»an whofe money he had taken, without fulfilling 
the bargain which he had made with him. , 



xKvirj. 



By thefe plaufiWe fafts and reafonings, the cha* 
raSer of Cluentius feeir^s in a great meafure cleared ; 
and, what Cicero chie6y intended, the odium thrown 
upon the adverfe party. But a difficult part of the 
Orator's bufinefs Itill remained. There were feveral 
fubfequent decifions of the Praetor, the Cenfors, 
and the Senate, againft the Judges in this caufe ; 
which all proceeded, or feemed to proceed, upon 
this ground of bribery and corruption ; for it is 
plain *theTufpicion prevailed, that if Oppiaiiicus 
bad given money to Stalenus, Cluentius had out- 
bribed him. To all thefe decifions, however, 
Cicero replies with much di(li^ftnefs and fubtilty 
of argument ; though it might be tedious to follow 
him through all his reafonings on thefe heads. He 
Ihows, that the fadts were, at that time, very indif- 
tinftly known j that the decifions appealed to were 
h^ftily given ; that, not one of them concluded 
diredly againfl his Client ; arid that, fuch as they 
were, they were entirely brought about by the in- 
flammatory and fadipus harangues of Quindius, 
the Tribune of the People, who had been the 
Agent and Advocate of Oppianicus ; and who, eif* 
raged at the defeat he had fuftained, had employed 
all his tribunitial influence to raife a ftorm^againft 
the Judges who condemned his Client. 



At 
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^xxvmT' ^^ length, Cicero comes to reafon concerning 
the point of Law* The Crimen Carrupti yudkii^ or 
the bribing of Judges, was capital* In the famous 
Lex Cornelia de SicaritSy was contained this claufe 
(which we find ftili extant, Panded*. lib* xlviiiw 
Tit. I o. §!•):" Qui judicem corrupertt, vel 
" corrumpendiim curaverit, hac lege tencatiir/* 
This claufe, however, we learn from Cicero, was 
reftrifted to Magiftrates and Senators \ and as 
Cluentius wag only of the Equeftrian Order, he was 
not, even fuppoiing him guilty, within the law* 
Of this Cicero avails himfelf doubly ; and as he 
fliows here the mod mafterly addrefs, I (hall givlS 
a fummary of his pleading on this part of the caufe ; 
** You," fays he to the Advocate for the profecu* 
tor, ** you, T. Attius, I know, had every where 
*' given it out, that I was to defend my Client^, 
not fvom £aid8, not upon the footing of inno« 
cence, but by taking advantage merely of the 
^ law in his behalf. Have I done fo ? I appeal 
to youifdf. Have I fought to cover him be- 
hind a legal defence only? On the contrary,' 
^^ have I not pleaded his caufe as if he had been a 
** Senator, Uable, by the Cornelian Law, to be 
capitally conviS^ed ; 'and ihbwi}, that tieithet 
proof nor probable prefumptioa lies againft h\i 
** innocence? In doing fo, \ muft acquaint youj 
*' thai I have complied with the defire of Cltremiui 
^< himfelf. For when he firft cotofuked me ia thli 
^^ caufe, and When I informed hint that it wa^ 
^^ cXtdi no action cbuld b^ brought againft him 

^* from 
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" from the Corndiaa Law, he iaftantly befougbt ^xxvn l^* 

'^ and obtefted me, that I would not reft his de« 

" fence upon that ground ; faying, with tears in 

** his eyes. That his reputation was ?is dear to hint 

^ as his life ; and that what he fought as an iono- 

", cent man, was not only to be abfolved from any 

^' penahy, biit to be acquitted in the opinion of all 

" his fellow-citizens, 

*' Hitherto, then, I have pleaded this caufe 
" upon his plan. But my Client muft forgive me, ' 
" if now I fhall plead it upon my own. For I 
^' ihould be wanting to myfelf, and to that regard. 
" which my character and ftation require me to 
" bear to the laws of the State,' if I (hould allow 
" any perfon to be judged of by a law which doe* 
" not bind him. You, Attius, indeed, have told 
^' us, that it was a fcandal and reproach, that a- 
" Roman Knight (hould be exei^ipted from thofe 
*^ penalties to which a Senator, for corrupting 
** Judges, is liable. But I muft tell you, that it ' 

I " would be a much greater reproach, in a ftatc 
" that is regulated by law, to depart from the law.: 

i "What fafety have any of us in our perfons, what 
"fecurity for our rights, if the law fliall be fet 

l^afide? By what title do you, (^Nafo, fit in 
"that chair, and^prefide in this judgment? By. 
"what right, T. Attius, do you accufe, or do L 
"defend? Whence all the folemnity and pomp 
*• of Judges, and Clerks, and Officers, of which 

." this houfe is full ? Does not all proceed from 

•'the 
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\xvui^* *^ the law, which regulates the whole departments 
" of the State ; which, as a common bond, hoid^ 
*' its members together ; hnd, like the foul withiii 
" the body, aftuates and direfts all the piiblii^ 
** functions * ? On what ground, then, dare you 
•* fpeak lightly of the law, or move that, in a cri- 
" minal trial, Judges fhould advance one ftep be- 
*' yond what it permits them to go ? The wifdom 
" of our anceftors ^has found, that, as Senators 
" and Magifti ates enjoy higlTer dignities, and 
" greater advantages than other members of the 
" State, the Law fhould alfo^ with regard to them, 
" be more ftrift, and the purity and uncorrupted- 
** nefs of their morals be guarded by more fevere 
** fanftions. But if it be your pleafure that this 
•^ inftitution fhould be altered, if you wifh to have 
" the Cornelian Law, conceining bribery, ex- 
" tended to aU ranks, then let us join, not in vio- 



* " Ait Attius, indignum efle faclnus, fi fenator judick) 
•* quemquam circumvenerit, eum Icgibus teneri ; fi Eques Ro- 
•* manus hoc idem fecerit, ei.m Kon teneri. Ut tibi concedam 
•* hoc indignum efle, tu mihi concedas necefTeeft multo efle in- 
** dignius, in ea civitate qua Icgibus contineatur^ difcedi a legi- 
** bus. Hoc nam vinculum eft hujus dignitatig qua fruimuf in 
•• republica. Hoc f undamcntum libertatisj hie fons equitatisi 
•* mens et animus, et coniilium, et fententia civitatis pofita eft 
** in legibus. Ut cofpoi'a noili-a fine mente, fie civitas fine 
<< legCf fais partibud, ut nerVis ac fanguine 8c membris, uti doq 
** poteft. Legum minillriy magiftratus ; legnm interpretes^ 
*^ judices ; legum denique idcirco omnes fimus fervi, ut liber 
*• efle poffimus. Quid eft, Ql Nafo, cur tu in hoc loco fedea*?'* 
&c. ' 

5 " lating 
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•* lating the law, but m propofing to have this al- 
** teration made by a new law. My Client, Cluen- 
" tius, will be the foremaft in this meafure, who 
** now, while the old law fubfifts, rejefted its de- 
^^ fence, and required his caufe to be pleaded^ as 
*^ if he had beisn bound by it* But, though he 
*' would not avsdl himfelf of the law^ you are 

bound in juftice not to fli*etch it beyond its 

proper limitSi" 






Such is the reafoning of Cicero on this head ; 
eloquent, furely,'and ftrong. As his manner is 
diffufe, 1 have greatly abridged it from the original, 
but have endeavoured to retain its force* 

lii^ the latter part of ,the Oration^ Cicero treats 
of the other accufation that was brought againft 
Cluentius, of having poifoned Oppianicus. ' On 
thiS) it appears, his accufers themfelves laid fmall 
ftrefs; having placed their chief hope in over- 
whelming Clqentius with the odium of bribery in 
the former trial; and therefore^ on this part of 
the caufe, Cicero does not dwell long. He fhows 
the improbability of the whole tale which they re- 
lated ' concerning this pretended poifoning, and 
mikes it appeal' to be altogether deftitute of any 
fliadow of proof* 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the Peroration, 

or Conelufion of the whole. In this, as indeed 

throughout the whole of this Oration, Cicero is 

. VOL. It, t ' uiicom- 
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^^w7.' uncommonly chafte, and, in the mid ft of much 
warmth and eameftnefs, keeps clear of turgid de- 
clamation. The Peroration turns on two points; 
the indignation which the charafter and condufl: of 
Saffia ought to excite, and the compaffion due to 
a fon, perfecuted through his whole life by fuch a 
mother. He recapitulates the crimes of Saffia; 
her lewdnefsj her violation of every decorum, her 
inceftuous marriages, her violence and cruelty.' 
He places, in the moft odious light, the eagemefs 
and fury which flie had (hown in the fuit flie was 
carrying oh againft her fon ; defcribes her journey 
from Larinum to Rome, with a train of attendants, 
and a great ftore of money, that (he might employ 
every method for circumventing and oppreffing 
hijn in this trial ; while, in the whole courfe of her 
journey^ fhe was fo detefted, as to make a folitude 
wherever (he lodged ; (he was (hummed and avoided 
by all ; her company, and her very looks, were 
reckoned contagious ; the houfe vras deemed pol- 
luted, which was entered into by fo abandoned st 
woman*. To this he: oppofes the charafter of 

Cluentius, 



* " Cum appropinquare hujus jadicium ei nuntiatum eft» 
<^ confeftim hie adTolavit i ne aut accufatoribus diligentia, aut 
" pecunia teftibus deelTit ; aut ne forte mater hoc iibi optatiifi- 
mum fpedaculum hujus fordium atque hi6lus, et tanti fqualoris 
amitteret. *■ J^ja vero quod iter Romam hujud inulferis riiifle 
** exlftiqEiatis ? Quod ego propter vicinitatem Aquinatium et 
•« Venafranorum ex multis- comperi : quos concurfus in his op^ 
** pidis i Quantos et virorum et mulierum gemitus efTe fades f 

«Mulicrem 
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— » 

Cluentius, fair, uhfpotted^ and refpcftable. He '^xxviii'''* 
produces the teftimonies of the magiftrates of La* 
rinum in his favour, giveii in the moft ample and 
honourable manner by a public decree, and fup* 
ported by a great concourfe of the moft noted in- 
habitants, who were now prefent, to fecond every 
thing that Cicero could fay in favour of Cluentius. 

*^ Wherefore, Judges," he concludes, ** if 
^'you abominate crimes, ftop the triumph of tfiU 
** impious woman, prevent this moft unnatural 
" mother from rejoicing in her fon's blood. If 
" you love virtue and worth, relieve this unfor'* 
^ tunate man, who, for To many years, has been 
" expofed to moft unjuft reproach through the 
'^ calumnies raifed againft him by Sailia, Oppiani- 
^ ctts, and all their adherents. Better far had it 
*^ been for him to have ended his days at once by 
^* the poifon which Oppianicus had prepared fot 
^ him, than to have efcaped thofe fnares, if he 
^' muft ftill be opprefled by an odium which I have 
^* ihown to be fo unjuft. But in you he trufts, in 



• V 

^* Mulierem quandam LarlnOt atque illam ufque a mari fupero 
** Romatn pix>ficifci cum magno comitatu et pecunia^ quo faa- 
'' liufcircumvenire judicio capitis, atque opprimere filium poffit* 
** Nemo erat i]lQrum, poeoe dicam, quin expiandum ilium lo* 
''cam efle arbitraretur quacunque ilia iter feciflet; ii,emo, 
** quin terram ipOun yiolariy qux mater eft omnium, vpftigiis 
'' confceleratse matris f>utaret. Itaqiie nullo in oppido con* 
** fiftendi ei potefta$ fuit : nemo ex tot hofpitibus inventus e(t 
*' qui non contagionem /afpeftiis fugerei." 

T a " yoiir 
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^javiir " y^^^ clemency, and your equity, that now^ on % 
^^ full and fair hearing of his caufe, you will reftorc 
'^ him to his honour ; you will leftore him to bis 
^^ friends and fellow-citizens^ of whofe zeal and 
.^^'high eftimation of him you have feen fuch 
** ftrong proofs ; and will (how, by your decifion, 
'* that though faftion and calumny may reign for a 
" whilp in popular meetings and harangues, in 
*^ trial and judgment. regard is paid to the truth 
« oniyJ 
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I HAVJ| given only a fketeton of.this^ Oration of 
^Cicero. What I have principally aimed at, vm 
to fhow his difpofition and method i his arrange- 
ment of fafts, and the condud: and force of feme 
of his main arguments. But, in ord^ to have.a 
full view of the fubjefl:, and of the art with which 
the Orator manages it, recourfe mud be had to the 
origiAal. . Few of Cicero*? Orations contain a 
greater variety of fads and argumentations, which 
.renders it difGcult to analyfe it fully. But for this 
reaCon li chofe it, as an excellent example of ma- 
naging at the Bar a complex and intricate caufe, 
"with order, elegance, and force. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

« 

BEFORE tres^ting of tJiQ ftrufture and component l E c r 
parts of a regular Oration, I purpofed making < 
fome obfervations on the peculiar (train, the diftin- 
guifliing charafters,^ of each of the three great kinds 
of Public Speaking. I have already treated of the 
Eloquence of Popular Affemblies, and of the Elo-^ 
quence of the Bar. The fubje£); which remains 
for this Ledure is, the ftrain and fpirit pf that 
Eloquence which is fuited to the Pulpits 

Let us begin with confidering the advantages 
and difadvantages^ which belong to this, field of 
Public Speaking. The pulpit has plainly fevqral 
advantages peculiar to itfelf. The dignity and im- 
portance of its fubjefls mud be acknowledged fu* 
perior to any other. They are fuch a$ ought to 
entered every one, and can be brought home to 
every man's heart ; and fuch as admit, at the fame 
time, both the highefl: embelliihment in defcribing, 
^4. t^e gre^teit vehemence and warmth in enforc- 
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^Aix^' ing them. The Preacher has alfo great advan* 
tages in treating his fubje£):s. He fpeaks not to 
one or a few Judges, but to a large Affembly. He 
is fecure from all interruption. He is obliged to 
no replies, or extemporanieous efforts. He chufes 
his theme at leifure ; and comes to the public vitb 
all the af&ftance which the moil accurate preme- 
ditation can give him. 

But, together with thefe advantages, there are 
alfo peculiar difficulties that attend the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit. The Preacher, it is true, has na^ 
trouble in contending with an adverfary ; but then, 
Debate and Contention enliven genius, and pro- 
cure attention. The Pulpit Orator is, perhaps^ in 
too quiet poffeiQion of his field. His fubjeds of 
difcourfe are, in themfelves, noble and important^ 
but they are fubjeds trite and familiar. They 
have for ages employed fo many fpeakers, and fo 
liiany pens ; the public ear is fo much accuftomed 
to them, that it requires more than an ordinary 
power of genius to fix attention. Nothing within 
the reach of art is more difficult, than to beftow 
oh ^hat is common, the grace of novelty. No 
fort of compofition whatever is fuch a trial of fldll, 
as where the merit of it lies wholly in the execution ; 
not in giving any information that is new, not in 
convincing men of what they did not believe ; but 
in drefling truths which they knew, and of which 
they were before convinced, in fuch colours as 
may moft forcibly affed their imagination and 

hearts 
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Ijcatt*. It is to be confidered too, that the fub- ^Aiv^' 
jea of the Preacher generally confines him to ab- 
flraS qualities, to virtues and vicea ; whereas, that 
of other popular Speakers leads them to treJit of 
perfons ; which is a fubjefl: that commonly interefts 
tile hearers more, &nd takes fader holdof*the ima- 
giuation* The Preacher's bufinefs is folely to 
ipake you deteft the crimfe. The Pleader's, to 
make you deteft the criminal. He defcribes a liv- 
ing perfon j and with more facility roufes your in- 



* What I -have faid on this fubjedl, coincides very much with 

the obfei*vation» made by the famous M, Bruyere, in his 

Maurs de Steele^ when he is comparing the Eloquence of the 

pulpit to that of the Bar. << L'Eloquence de la chaire» en ce 

, !* ^ui y entre d'humain, <Sc du talent de I'orateur, e{b cacbee* 

** connue de peu de perfonnes, & d'une difficile execution^ II 

'.' faut marcher par de^ chemins battus, dire ce qui a ^t^ dit, 

" ^ ce qui Ppn prevoit que vous allez dire : les matieres font 

*' grandes, mais uf6e8 & triviales ; les principes furs, maiii.dont 

'* les auditeuts penetrent les concluiions d'une feule viie : il y 

'' entre des fujets qui font fublimes, mais qui pent traiterle fub* 

•' lime ?-^Le Predicateur n'eft point foutenu comme I'avocat par 

** des faits toujours nouveaux, par de differens even^mens, par 

<< des avantures inouies ; il ne s'exerce point fur les queftiong 

'' douteufe« ; il ne fait point valoir les violentes conjedkures^ Sc 

*' les' prefomptions ; toutes chofes» neanmoins, qui elevent le 

** genie, lui donnent de la force, 5c de I'etendue, & qui coa- 

'* traignent bien moips Pe^loquence, qu'elles ne le fixentj & le 

'' dingent. II doit^ au contraire, tirerfon difcours d'une fource 

^ conimuney & au tout le monde.puife; & s'il s'^caite de ces 

'* lieux communsy il n^eft plus populaire ;, il eft abflrait ou <le- 

" clamateur."-— The inference which ne draws, from tliefe rc- 

-fled^ions ig very juft--^" II eft, plus aifc de pr^cher que de 

'* plaider ;. mais plus diQcile de bien pr^cher que de bien 

^^ plaider." Les Ch;|jau^eres« ou Moeurs de ce Siecfe. p. 6o|» 

T ^ . dignation* 
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^lOCK ^' dignation* From thefe caufes, it comes to pafsj, 
that though we have a great number of moderately 
good Preachers, we have, however, fo few that are 
Angularly eminent. We are ftill far from per- 
feftion in the Art of Preaching ; and perhaps there 
are few things in which it is more difficult to 
excel •; The objeft, however, is noble, and 
worthy, upon many accounts, of being parfued 
with zeal.. 

It may perhaps occur to fome, that Preach- 
ing is ho proper fubj^fk of the Art of Eloquence. 
This, it. may be faid, belongs only to humai; 
fludies and inventions : but th^ truths of religion, 
with the greater ilinoiplicity, and the lefs mixture of 
art they are fet forth, are likely to prove the niore 
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♦^What I fay here, and in other paffages, of our being far 
from perfeftion in the Art of Preaching, and of there being few 
who are Angularly eminent in it, is to be always underftobd as 
referring to an ideal view of the perfection of this art, which 
none, perhaps, fince the days of the Apoftles, ever did, or ev^r 
will, reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of the Pulpit, 
which promotes, in a Confiderable meafure, the great end of- 
edi6cation, and gives a juft title to high reputation and efteem, 
"there are many who hold a very honourable rank. I agre^ 
'icntirely in opinion with a candid judge (Dr. Campbell on Rhe* 
tone, B. i. ch. ic), who obferves, that, confidering how rare 
the'talent of Eloquence is among men, and confidering all the 
iifadvantages under whiph Preachers labour, particularly from 
the frequeticy of this exercife, joined with the other duties of 
thefir c|Bce, to lynich fixed Paftors are obliged, there is more 
reafoiv to wonder that we hear fo many inftrudtive, and even.elo- 
*qaent Sermons, than that we hear fo few. 

.V '■-'■ fuccefsfuh 
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fiiecefsfuK This objeftion would have weight, if ^ xxEiJ^ 

Eloquence were, as the perfons who make fuch an 

objection commonly take it to l)e, an oftentatious 

and deceitful art, the fludy of words and jof plau- 

fibility only, calculated to pleafe, and to tickle 

the ear. But againft this idea of Eloquence I 

have all along guarded,^ True Eloquence is the 

art of placing truth in the mod advantageous light 

for convi£lion and perfuafion. This is what every 

good man who preaches the Gofpel not only may, 

but ought to have at heart. It is mo A intimately 

conneded with the fuccefs of his miniftry ; and were 

it needful, as afluredly it is not, to reafon .any 

farther on this head, we might refer to the' Dif- 

courfes of the Prophets and Apoftles, as modeb 

of the"^ mbft fublime and perfuafive Eloquence, 

adapted both to the imaginatioi^ and the pai^oot 

of men. 



' An effential requifite, in order to prea^ch well, h 
to have a juft, and, at the fame time, a fixed and 
habitual view of the end of Preaching. For in no 
art can any man execute well, who has not a juft 
idea df the end and objeftof that art. The end of 
all Preaching is, to perfuade men to become good; 
Every Sermon, therefore, (hould be a perfualive 
Oration. Not but that the Preacher is to inftruS: 
-and to teach, to reafon and argue. All perfuiafion, 
as 1 (bowed formerly, is to be founded on convic- 
tion. The utid^rftanding muft always be applied to 
in the firft place, in order to make a lafting impref* 

fioa 
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^lOiixJ* fion on the heart ; and he who would .work on 
men's paOions, or influence their pra£^ice, without 
firil giving them jufl: principles, and enlightening 
their minds, is no better than a mere declaimer. 
He may raife tranfient emotions, or kindle a pa& 
ipg ardour ; but can produce no folid or lading 
e£Fe£t« At the fame time, it mud be remembered, 
that all the Preacher's indrudions are to be of the 
pra^cal kind ; and that perfuafion mud ever be 
Im ultimate objed. It is not to difcuis fome ab« 
drufe point, that he afcends the Pulpit. It is not 
to illudrate fome metaphyfical truth, or to inform 
mea of fomething which they never heard before; 
but it is to make them better men ; it is to give 
them, at once, clear views, and perfuafive impref. 
fions of religious truth. The Eloquence of the 
Fulpit, then, mud be Popular Eloquence. One 
of the firft qualities of preaching is to be popular ; 
not in the fenfe of accommodation to the humours 
and prejudices of the people (which tmds only to 
make a Preacher contemptible), but, in the true 
fenfe of the word, calculated to make imprefTi&tt 
on the people ; to drike and to feize their hearts^ 
J fcruple not therefore to aflert, that the abdrad: 
and philofophical manner of preaching, however 
St may have fometimes been admired, is formed 
upon a very faulty idea, and deviates widely from 
the juft plan of Pulpit Eloquence. Rational, m^* 
deed, a Preacher ought always to be ; he muft 
give his audience clear ideas on every fubjeft, and 
.entertain th^m with fe^fe,. not with found J but to 

be 
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be an accurate Rcafoner will be fmall praife, if he ^ xxjoi^' 
be not a perfuafive Speaker alfo« 

Now, if this be the proper idea of a Sermon, a 

perfuafive Oration, one very material confequence 

follows, that the Preacher himfelf, in order to be 

fuccefsful, muft be a good man. In a preceding. 

Ledure, I endeavoured to (bow, that oil no fubje£t 

can any man be truly eloquent, who does not utter 

tbfc ** verse voces ab imo pedtore," who does ndt 

(peak the language of his own conviction, and his 

own feelings. If this holds, as, in my opinion, it 

does in other kinds of Public Speaking, it certainly 

holds in the higheft degree in Preaching. There^ 

it is of the utmoil confequence that the Speaker 

firmly believe both the truth and the importance 

of thofe principles which he incillcates on others ; 

and, upt only that he believe them fpeculatively, 

but have a lively and ferious feeling of them. This 

will always give an earneftnefs and (trength, a fer* 

.vour of piety to his exhortations, fuperior in its 

tScSts to all the arts of ftudied Eloquence; and^ 

without it, the ailiftance of art will feldom be able 

to conceal the mere dpclaimer. A fpirit of true 

piety would prove the moft elFedual guard againft 

thofe errors which Preachers are apt to commit* 

It would make their difcourfes folid, cogent, and 

ufeful ; it would prevent thofe frivolous and oftea- 

tatious harangues, which have no other aiim than 

n^erely to make a parade of Speech, or amufe an 

audience ; and perhaps the difficulty of attaining 

6 that 
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that pitch of habitual piety and goodnefs, which 
the perfediou of Pulpit Eloquence would require, 
and of uniting it with that thorough knowledge of 
the world, and thofe other talents which are requi- 
fite for excelling in the Pulpit, is one of the great 
caufes why fo few arrive at very high eminence in 
ihis fphere. 

The chief charafteriftics of the Eloquence 
fuited to the Pulpit, as diftinguiflied from' the 
•other kinds of Public Speaking, , appear to me 
fo be thefe two. Gravity and Warmth. The 
ferious nature of the fubjefts belonging to the 
Pulpit, requires Gravity; their importance to 
mankind, requires Warmth. It is far from be- 
ing either eafy. or common to unite thefe cha* 
rafters of Eloquence. The Grave, when it is 
{Predominant, is apt to run into a dull- uniform fo< 
lemnity. The Warm, when it wants gravity^ 
borders on the theatrical and light. The union 
of the two muft be fludied by all Preachers as 
of the utmoft confequence, boA in the com- 
pofition of their difcouirfes, and in their manner 
of delivery. Gravity and Warmth united., form 
that charafter of preaching which the French call 
Ondion; the affecting, penetrating, interefting 
manner, flowing from a ftrong fenfibility of heart 
•in the Preacher to the importance of thofe truths 
which he delivers, and an eameft defire that they 
may make, full impreilion qq the hearts of his 
.Hearers. 
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KeXt to a juft Wea of the nature and objed of ^^^^^* 
^Ipit Eloquence, the point of greateft importance 
fo a Preacher, i$ a proper choice : of the fubjeds on 
which he preache«r. To give rules for the choice 
of fubjeds for Sermons, belongs to the theolo- 
gical more than to the rhetorical chair ; only in 
general,^ they (hould be fuch as appear to the 
Preacher to be the mod ufeful, and the beft ac- 
commodated to the circumftances of his Audi- 
ta ence. No man can be called eloquent, who 
fpeaks to an Aflfembly on fubjeds, or in a ilrain> 
which none or few of them comprehtod. The 
unmeaning applaufe which the ignorant give to 
i what is above their capacity, common fenfe and 
! common probity mud teach every man to defpife. 
Ufefulnefs and true Eloquence always go together ; 
I and no man can long be reputed a good Preacher 
who is not acknowledged to be an ufiful one* 

^H£ rules which relate to the condud of the 
difFerent parts of a Sermon, ,the IntrodUfiion, Di- 
vifion, argumentative and pathetic parts, 1 refervip 
till I come (o treat of the condud of a Difcouife 
in general ; but feme rules and obfervationsi^ which 
refped a Sermon as a particular fpecies of corn- 
pofition, I ihall now give, and I hope they may be 
of fome ufe. 



The firft which I fhall mention is, to attend 
to the Unity of a Sermon. Unity indeed' is of 
great confequence in every compoiition ; but iii 

other 
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^XKOL^' Other Difcourfes, where the choice afld dire^onof 
thefubje£t are not left to the Speaker, it maybe 
lefs in his power to preferve it. In a Sermon, i 
mult be always the Preacher's f>wn fault if he 
tranfgrefs it. What I mean by Unity is, that 
there ihould be feme one main point to VfUdi 
the whole ftrain of the Sermon (hould refer. It 
muft not be a bundle of different fubjefts ftrung 
together, but one obje£t muft predominate through* 
out. This rule is founded on what we all exp& 
rience, that the mind can fully attend only to one 
capital objedl at a time. By dividing, you always 
weaken the impreflton. Now this Unity, without 
which no Sermon can either have much beauty, 
or much force, does not require that there (hould 
be no divifions or feparate heads in the Difcourfe, 
or that one fingle thought only ihould be, again 
and again, turned up to the hearers in different 
lights. It is not to be underftood in fo narrow a 
fenfe : it admits of fome variety ; it admits of un- 
der parts and appendages, provided always that fe 
much Union and Connexion be preferved, as 
to make the whok concur in fome one imprefiioa 
upon the mind. I may employ, for inftance, fe- 
9eral di&rent arguments to diforce the love of 
God; I may alfo inquire, perhaps, into the caufei 
of the decay of this virtue ; ftill one great qbjefi 
is prefented to the mind ; but if, becaufe my text 
feys, " He that loveth God, muft love his brother 
-^* alfo,** I (hould, therefore, mingle in one Rt 
^courfe arguments for the love of God and for the 

love 
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love of our neighbour, I (kould offend tmpardon- 
ably againft Unity, and kave a very loofe and coni4 
fufed imprefllon on the Hearers minds. 

In the*fecond place. Sermons are always the 
more ftriking, and commonly the more ufeful, the 
more precife and particular the fubjeft of them is. 
This lallows, in a great meafurc, from what I Was 
juft now illuftrating. Though a general fubjed 
is capable of being conducted with a coniiderable 
degree of Unity, yet that Unity can never be fd 
complete as in a particular one. The impreiBon 
made muft always be more undeterminate ; and 
the inftruftion conveyed, will, comnionly too, be 
lefs direft and convincing^ General fubjefts, in* 
deed, fuch as the exdellency or the pleafures of re- 
ligion, are often chpfen by young Preachers, as 
the moft fhowy, and the eafieft to be handled ; and, 
doubtlefs, general views of religion are not to be 
negleft^d, as on feveral occafions they have great 
propriety. But thefe are not the fubjefts moft fa* 
vourable for producing the high effects of preach* 
ing. They fall in almoft unavoidably with the 
beaten track of common-place thought. Atten- 
tion is much more commanded by feia^ing fomdi 
particular view of a great fubjefl, fomc fingltf in* 
terefting topic, and direfting tcf that point the 
^hole force of Argument and- Eloquence. To 
recommend fome one grace or virtue, or to in* 
veigh* againft a particular vice, fumifhes a fubjefil 
Jiot deficient in unity or precifxon j but if we cop* 

fine 
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**xxfx7' ^^ ourfdves to that virtiie or vice as affiftnlng a 
j^rticular afped, and confider it as it appears in 
certain charadters. or affeds certain fituations in 
life, the fubjeft becomes ftili more interefting. 
The exectition is^ I admit, more difScak, but the 
ml^'it atid the eSed ar6 higher; 

In the third place, never ftudy to fay all that 
^an be faid upon a fubje£U; no error is greater 
than this; Sc\6Gt the mod ufeful, the mod ilrik- 
ing and perfuafive topics which the text fuggefts, 
and reft the t)ifcourfe upon thefc. If the doftrines 
ii^hicfa Mfeifters of the Gofpcl preach were alto- 
' gather new to their hearers, it might be requifitg 
for th^in to* be exceedingly full on every particular^ 
left there ftiouM be any hazard of their not af- 
fording "^compIete information. But it is much 
lefs for the fake of information than of perfuafipn^ 
that Difcourfes are delivered from the Pulpit ; and 
nothing is more oppofite to perfuafion, than an 
mineceflary and tedious fulnefs* There are always 
fame things which the Preacher may fuppofe to 
be known, and fome things which he may only 
nightly touch. If he feek to omit nothing which 
^k fubjed fuggefts, it will unavoidably happen that ' 
heMiriU encumber it, and weaken its force. 

. In ftudying a Sermon/ he ought to place him* 

felf in the fituation of a ferious Hearer. Let him 

fuppofe the fubje£t addreflfed to himfelf : let him 

confider what views of it would ftrike him moft ; 

« 

what 
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"Mrhsbt arguments would be moft likely to perfuade L e .c t^ 
him ; what parts of it would dwell inoft upon his 
mind. Let thefe bfe employed as his principal 
materials j and in thefe it is mbft likely his ge- 
nius will exert itfelf with the greateft vigour. ' The 
ipinning and wire-drawing mode,, which is not un- 
common among Preachers^ enervates the nobleft - 
truths. It may indeed be a confequence of ob- 
ferving the rule which 1 am now giving, that fewer 
Sermons will be preached upon one text than is 
fometimes done j but this will, in my opinion, be 
attended with no difadvantage. I know no benefit 
that arifes from introducing a whole fyftera of re- 
ligious truth under every text. The fimplefl; and 
moft natural method by far, is to chufe that view 
of a fubje^ to which the text principally leads, 
and to dwell no longer on the text, than is fufEcieht 
• for difcuffing the fubjeft in that view, which can 
commonly b$ done with fufficient profoiindnefs 
and diftindhiefs, in one or a few difcourfes : for 
it is a very falfe notion to imagine, that they al- ^ 
ways preach the moft profbimdly, or go the deepeft 
into a fubjeft, who dwell oh it the longeft. On 
the contrary, that tedious circuit, which fome are 
ready to tike in all their illuftrations, is very fre- 
quently owing, either to their want of difcemmerit 
for perceiving what is moft important in the fub- 
jeft J or to their want of ability for placing it in 
the moft proper point of view. 

Ik th6 fourth place, Study aboVe all things (o 

render' your inftruftions intereftmg to the Hearers. 

VOL. 11. ' • u This 
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iijLC^T. This is the great trial and mark of true getnus for 
the Eloquence of the Pulpit : for nothing is fo 
fatal to fuccefs in preaching, as a dty nianner. 
A^ dry Sermon can never be a good one. , la 
ord^r to preach in an interefting nuumer, much 
will depend upon the delivery of a Difcourfe; 
for the manner in which a man fpeaks, is of the 
Utnioft confequence for affe£bing his Audience^ 
but much will alfo depend on the compofition of 
the Difcourfe. Correft language, and elegant de- 
jfcription, are but the fecondary inftruments of 
preaching in an interefling manner. The great' 
fecret lies, in bringing home all that is fpoken to 
the hearts of the Hearers, fo as to make every man 
think that the Preacher is addreffing him in par* 
ticular. For this, end, let him avoid all intricate 
reafonings; avoid expreffing himfelf in general 
fyeculative propofitions, or laying down praftical 
truths in' an abflraft niethaphyfical manner. As 
much as poflible, the Difcourfe ought to be car- 
ried on in the ftrain of direfk addrefs to the Aii- 
dience ; not in the (train of one writing an eflky^ 
but of one fpestking to a multitude, and ftudying 
fo mix what is called Application, or what has an 
immediate reference to practice, with the doSrinal 
and didafkic parts pf the Sermon, | 

It will be of much advantage to keep alvriyStli , 
view the differoit ages, characters, anrf concBtions ' 
of men, and to accommodate directions andves;*; 

' ••1***1' 

korfations to thefe different claJETes of neixet^ 
.Whenever you bring forth what "a «an feels' ^ 

12 tOttCH 
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touch his own charafter, or to fuit his own cir- l e c t. 
cumftances, you are fure of interefHng him; No ^^^^' 
ihldy is more neceffary for this purpofe, than the 
ftudy of human life, and the human heart. To 
be able to unfold the heart, and to difcover a man 
to himfelf, in a light in which he never faw his own 
charafter before, produces a wonderful effeft. As 
long as the Preacher hovers in a cloud of general 
obfervarions, and defcends not to trace the parti- 
cular lines and features of manners, the Audience 
are apt to think themfelves unconcerned in the 
defcription. It is the ftriking accuracy of moral 
charafters, that gives the chief power and effeft 
to a Preacher's Difcourfe. Hence, examples 
founded on hiftorical fafts, and drawn from real 
life, of which kind the Scriptures afford many, 
always, when they are well chofen, command high 
attention. No favourable opportunity of intro- 
ducing thefe fhould be omitted* They correfl:, 
in feme degree, that difadvantage to which I be- 
fore obferved preaching is fubjed, of bein^ con^ 
fined* to treat of qualities in the abftrad, not of 
perfons, and place the weight and reality of re- 
ligious truths in the mjoft convincing light. Per- 
haps the moft beautiful, and among the moft 
ufeful Sermons of any, though, indeed, the moft 
difficult in compbfition, are fuch as are wholly cha- 
rafteriftical, or founded on the illuftration of fome 
peculiar charafter, or remarkable piece of hiflory, 
in the facred writings ; by purfuing which one can 
trace, and lay open, fome of the moft fecret wind- 
mgs of man!s heart. Other-topics of ^preaching 

u 2 ' ^' havf 
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I- E c T. have been much, beaten \ but this is a field, which* 

XXIX. . ' . . ^ » 

wide in itfelf, has hitherto been little explored by 
the compofers of Sermons,, and poffeffes all the 
advantages of being curious, new, and highly ufe- 
ful. Bilho|) Butler^s Sermoa on the charaderaf 
Balaam^ will give an idea of that fort of preaching 
which I have in my eye. 

In the fifth and lad place. Let me add a cau- 
tion^ againft taking the model of preachmg from 
particular fafliions that chance to have the vogue. 
Ihefe are torrents that fwell to-day, and will have 
fpent themfelves by to-morrow. Sometimes it is 
the tafte of poetical preaching^ fometimes of phi- 
lofophical, that has the faihion on its fide ; at one 
time it mufl be all pathetic, at another time all ar- 
gumentative, according as fome celebrated Preacher 
has fet the example. Each of thefe modes, in the 
extreme, is very faulty ; and he who conforms 
hinifelf to any of them, will both cramp genius, 
-and corrupt it. It is the univerfal tafte of man- 
kind, which is fubjedl to no fuch changing modes, 
that aloQe is entitled to poffefs any authority ; and 
this will never give its fanftion to any ftrain of 
preaching, but what is founded on human nature, 
.conneflied with ufefulnefs, adapted to the proper 
idea of a Sermon, as a ferious perfuafive Oration, 
delivered to . a muLitude; in order to make them 
better men. Let a Preacher form Jbimfelf upon 
.this ftandard, and. keep it clofe in his eye^ and be 
-will be in; a much furer road to reputation, and 
Jiiccefs al iaft> tj|^jm by a fervile compliance with 
t. .* ' 1 . ' any 
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any popular tafte, or tranfient humour of his 
Hearers. Truth and good fenfe are firm, and will 
cftablifli themfelves ; mode and humour are feeble 
and fluftuating. Let him never follow, implicitly, 
any onfe example ; or become a fervile imitator of 
any Preacher, however much admired. From va- 
rious examples, he may pick up much for his im- 
provement ; fome h^ may prefer to the r^ft 5 but 
the fervility of imitation extinguiflies all geniu3, or 
rather is a proof -of the entire want of genius. 



m 
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yTiTH refpeft to Style, that which the Pulpit 
requires, nauft certainly, in the,firft place, be very 
perfpicuous. As difcourfes fpoken there, are cal- 
culated for the ihftruftion of all forts of hearers, 
plainnefs and fimplicity fhould reign in them. All 
unufual, fwoln, pr high-founding words, fhould be 
avoided ; efpecially all words that kre merely poet- 
ical, or merely philofophical. Young Preachers 
are apt to be caught with the glare of thefe ; and 
in young Compofers the error may be excufable ; 
but they may be aflured that it is an error, and 
proceeds from their not having yet acquired a cor- 
reft Tafte. Dignity of expreffion, indeed, ^ the 
Pulpit requires in a high degree ; nothing that is 
mean or groveling, no low, or vulgar phrafes, -^ 
onght on any account to be admitted. But this 
^ity is perfectly confiftent with fimplicity. The 
^ords einployed may be all plain wordsj eafily 
underftood, and in common ufe ; and yet the Style 
Daay be abundjLntly dignified, and, at the fame 

V 3 . time. 
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L £ c T. time, very lively and animated. For a lively aad 
animated Style is extremely fuited to the Pulpit. 
The eameftneis which a Preacher ought to feel, 
and the grandeur, and importance of his fubjefts, 
juftify and often require warm and glowing ex- 
preffions. He not only may employ metaphors 
and comparifons, but, on proper occafions, may 
apoftrophife the faint or the (inner ; may perfonify 
inanimate obje^, break out into bold exclama- 
tions, and, in general, has the command of the 
moll paflionate figures of Speech. But on this 
fubjed, of the proper ufe and managemoit of 
figui'es, I have infifted fo fully in former Le£tures, 
that I have no occafion now to give particular 
diredions ; unlefs it be only to recal to mind that 
moll capital rule, never to employ ftrong figures, 
or a pathetic Style, except in cafe^ where the fubjed; 
leads to them, and where the Speaker is impelled 
t6 the ufe of them by native uuctfeded warmth. 

Th^ language of Sacred Scripture, properly 
employed} is a great ornament to Sermons. It 
may be employed, either in the way of quotation, 
or allufion, Direft quotations, brought from Scrip- 
ture, in order to fupport what the Preacher incul- 
cates, both give authority to his doftrine, an4 
render his difcourfe more folemn and venerable. 
Allufiong to remarkable paffages, or expreflidns of 
Scripture, when introduced with propriety, have 
generally a pleafing ^ffeft. They afford the 
Preacher a fund of metaphorical expreiiion which 

^ no 
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no other compofidon enjoys, and by means of.^ £ c t. 
which he can vary and enliven his Style. But he 
muft take care that all fuch allufions be natural 
jand eafy ; for if they feem forced, they approach 
to the nature of conceits *. 

In a Sermon^ no points or conceits (houl4 
jippear, no aSeded fmartnefs and quamtnefs of ex-* 
preilion. Thefe derogate much from the dignity of 
the Pulpit ; and give to a Preacher that air of foppifh* 
liefs, which he ought^ above all things, to flaun. 



-»■■ ■ I ■ _ 



* Bifhop Sherlock 9 when (howing, that the views of reafoa 
!iaye heen enlarged^ and the principles of natural religion illuf- 
tnitedy by the difcoveries of Chriilianit)ry attacks unbelievers for 
the abufe they make of thefe advantages^ in the foBowing 
manner : '< What a return do we make for thofe blei&ngs we 
" have received ? How difrefpedtfully dp we treat the Gofpel 
•* of Chrift, to which we owe that clear light both of reafoa 
'* and nature, which we now enjpy^ when we tndeavour to fct 
** up reafon and nature in oppo£tioQ to it ? Ought the withered 
'* hand, which Chrift has reftored and made 'whole, to be lifted , 
^ up againft him ?" Vol. i. Difc* i. This allufion to a note4 
miracle of our Lord's appears to me happy and elegant. Dr. 
Seed is remarkably fpnd of allufions to Scripture Style ; but h« 
i^otnetimes ^mpbys fuch as are too ianciful and (trained. As 
whep he fays (Serm. iv.), " No one great nrtue will oomf 
" fingle 5 the virtues that he her fellow will hear her company n 
" mtl^ joy and gladnefs :" alluding to a paffage in the XLVtb 
Plalm, which relates to the virgins, the companion^ of the king's 
daughter. And {Serm* xiii.) havihg faid, that the univerfitie^ 
have juftly been called the eyes of the nation, he adds, ^ and 
"'^the eyesoft}^ natioi^ fe et^iU *he '^MehoJf ofitmtjt he full . 
** «/ darike/^.'* 

y 4 ' It 
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t E c T. It IS rather a ftrpng expreflive Style, than a iparkr 
^ — » ling one, that is to* be ftudied. But we muft 
beware of imagining that we render Style ftrong 
of expreffive, by a conftant and multiplied ufe of \ 
epithets. This is a greact error. Epithets hiave ; 
often great beauty and force. But if we introduce 
them into every Sentence, and firing many of 
them together to one objeft, in place of ftrength- ' 
ening,' we clog and * enfeeble Style ; in place of . ; 
illuftrating the image, we render it confufed and 
indiftind. He that tells me '^ of this perifhing, 
".mutable, and tranfitory world;*' by alLth«fe 
three epithets, does not give me fo ftrong an idea 
of wh?it he would convey, as if he had ufeil one of 
tljem with propriety. I conclude this head with 
an advice, never to have what may be called a 
favourite expreflion ; for it fhows aflFeftation, and 
becomes difguftijnig. Let not any expreflion, which 
is. remarkable for its luftre Qf beauty, p^cur twice . 
in the fame Difcourfe. The repetition of it betrays 
a fondnefs to fhine, and, at the fame time, carries 
the appearance of a barren invention. 

: As to th^ queftion, wheth_er it be moft proper 
to write Sermons fully, -and commit them accu- 
rately to piemory, or to ftudy only the matter and 
thoughts, and truft the expreflion, in part at leaft, 
tq the delivery ? I anj of opinion, that no univerfal 
rule can here be given. The choice of either of 
Aefe metfaoda ijiuft be left to iVeachers, according 
to their diflferent genius. The expreflions ^ch 

* come 
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come warm and glowing from the mind, during ^4 E c t. 
the fervour of pronunciation, will often have a 
fuperior grace and energy, to thofe which are 
ftudied in the retirement of the clofet. But then, 
this fluency and power of expreffion cannot, at all 
times, be depended upon, even by thofe of the 
readied genius ; and by many can at no time be 
commanded, when overawed by the prefence of an 
Audience. It is proper therefore to begin, at 
load, the praftice of preaching, with' writing as 
accurately as poflible. This is abfolutely neceflary 
in the beginnings in order to acquire the power 
and habit of correft fpeaking, nay, alfo of correal 
thinking, upon religious fubjefts. I am inclined 
to go further, and to fay, that it is proper not only 
to begin thus, but alfo to continue, as long as the . 
habits of induftry lafl:, in the praftice both of writ- 
ing and committing to memory. Relaxation in 
this particular is fo common, and fo ready to grow 
upon moft Speakers in the Pulpit, tliat there is 
little occafion for givjng any cautions againft the 
extreme of overdoing in accuracy. 

Of pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to 
treat apart. All that I fliall now fay upon this 
head is, that the praftice of reading Sermons, is 
one of the greateft obftacles, to the Eloquence of 
the Pulpit in Great Britain, where alone this prac- 
tice prevails. No Difcourfe, which is defigned to 
be perfuafive, can have the fame force when rea4» 
a3 when fpoken. The common people all feel* 
I -, this, 
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I. E c T., this, and their prejudice againfl this pra£tice is not 
xxix^ without foundation^ in nature. What is gained 
hereby in point of corrednefs, is not equals I 
apprehend, to what is loft in point of perfuaiion 
and fprce. They, whofe memories are not able to 
retain the whole of a Difcourfe, might aid theqx- 
fehres confiderably by ihort notes lying before them, 
which would allow them to preferve, in a great 
meafure, the freedom and eaie of one who fpeaks« 

The French and Englifh writers of Sermons 
proceed upon very different ideas of the Eloquence 
of the Pulpit ; and feem indeed to have fplit it be* 
twixt them. A French Sermon is, for moft part, 
a warm animated exhortation ; an Englifh one, is 
a, piece of cool inflriiftive reafoning. The French 
Preachers addrefs therafelves chiefly to the imagi* 
nation and the paffions ^ the Englifh, almpft folely 
tp the underflanding. It is the union of thefe two 
kinds of compofition, of the French eameftnefs, 
and warmth, with the Englifh accuracy and reafon,. 
that would form, according to my idea, the model 
of a perfeft Sermon. A French Sermon would 
fpund in oiur e^rs as a florid, and, often, as an oi* 
thufiaflic, harangue. The cenfure which, in faft, 
the French Critics pafs on the Englifh Preachers 
is, that they are Philofophers and Logicians, 
but not Orators *. The defefts of mofl of the 

French 

* 
>^ ■ ■■ • '• ■ ' ' ■■ ■ f , ■ - la . .. ■» ■■ ■ 

• *♦ Les Sermons font fuivant notre methode, de vrais dif- 
^ cours oratoires f & non put, comme chez ks Anglois, det 

, ^ difcttfliofii 
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French Sennofis are tbefe: from a mode that pre* i< R c t; 

'*""-■ XXIX* 

vails among them of taking their texts from the 
leflbn 'of the /day, the conne^on of the text with 
thefubje£fc is often omiatural and forced *} their 
applications of Scripture are fanciful rather thai:! 
inftrudive v their method is ftiff and cramped, by 
ibdr prai^ice of dividing their fubje£i always eitlji^ 
into three^ or two, main pointy ; and their compo* 
fition is in general too diffufe, and confifts rather 
of a very few thoughts fpread out, and highly 
wrought up, than of a rich variety of fentimeftts, 
Admitting, however, all thefe defeds, it cannot be 
denied, that their fermons are formed upon the 
idea of a perfuafive popular Oration j and therefore 
I am of opinion, they may be read with benefit. 

Among the French Proteftant divines, . Saurin 
is the moft diftinguifhed : He is copious, eloquent, 
and devout, though too oftentatious in his manner* 
Among the Roman Catholics, the two mpft emi- 



■vi^ 



•* difcuflions metaphifiques plus convenables a une Academic^ 
'* qu*aux Aflemblies populaires qui fe forment dans nos temples, 
*^ et qu'il s'agit d'inftruire des devoirs du Chretianifme, d'en- 
*' courager, de confoler, d'edifier." 

Rhetorique Fran9oife, par M. Crevier, torn. i. p. 154. 



• One of MaffiUon's beft Sermons, that on the coldnefs and 

. languor with which Chriftians perform the duties of religion, 

18 preached from Luke, iv. 18. And be aro/e out of the Synagogue, 

^nd entered into Simon' ihoufe; andSimon^s *wife*s mother zvas taie^ 

*^ with M great fever. 

xienp 
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L E c T. nent are, Bourdaloue and Maflillon. It is a fub- 
je£t of difpute among the French Critics, to which 
of thefe the preference is due, and each of them 
has his partifaris. To Bourdaloue^ they attribute 
more folidity and clofe reafoning ; to MaffiUon, a 
more pleafing and engaging manner. Bourdaloue 
is indeed a great reafoner, and inculcates his doc- 
trines with much zeal , piety, *and earneftnefs ; but 
his Style is verbofe, he is difagreeably full of quo- 
tations from the Fathers, and he wants imagina- 
tion. Maffillon has more grace, more fentiment, ' 
and, in my opinion, every way more genius. He 
difcovers much kfiowledge both of the world and 
of the human heart ; he is pathetic and perfuafive j 
and, upon the whole, is pef haps the moft eloquent 
writer of Sermons which modern times have pro- 
duced*. 

During 



• la order to give an idea of that kind- of Eloquence which 
is employed by the French Preachers, I fhall infert a paffage, 
from Maflillon, which, in the Encyclopedie, (Article, Elo- 
quence,) is extolled by Voltaire, .who was the Author of- that 
Article, as a chef d'oeuvre, equal to any thing of which either . 
ancient or modern times can boafl. The fubjedt of the Sermon 
is, the fmall number of thofe who /hall be faved. The Strain of 
the whole Difcourfe is extrerhely ferious and animated } but 
when the' Orator came to the pafTage which follows, Voltaire 
informs us, that the whole aflembly were moved; that by a 
fort vof involuntary motion, they ftarted up from their feats, and 
that fuch murmurs of furprife and acclamations arofe as difcon- ' 
certed the Speaker, though they increafed the effe<ft of his Dif« ' 
courfe. 
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During the period that preceded the reftora- l e c t. 

, XXIX. 

tion of King Charles IL the Sermons of th? 

- ,,. Englifli 

I ■ I I I I I I I I ■ ■ > I I I ■ ■■! I I I I ( II I H I I ■ i ■ ■ I I 

*' Je m'arrete a vous, mes freres, qui ^tes ici aflembles. Je 
'* ne parle plus du refte des hommes ; je vous regardc comme ii 
" vous etie^ feuls fur la terre : voici la penfee qui m'occupe & 
" qui m'epouyante. ^ Je fupppfe* que c'eft ici votre derniere 
'< heure, et la fin de I'uiiivers ; que les cieux vont s'ouvrir £\xt 
*." vos tetes, Jefus Chrift paroitre dans fa gloire au milieu de cc 
"-temple, et que vous n'y 6tes affemblies que pour I'attendr^ 
" comme des criminels tremblans, a qui I'on va prononcer, QU 
" un fentence de grace, ou un arr^t du mort eternelle. Cw: 
'^ vous avez beau vous ilater; vous mouriez tels* que vouf 
" ^tes aujourd'hui. Tous ces deiirs de chaagement que vou3 
*' amufent, vous amuferont jufqu'au lit de la 'mort : c'eft Pe3^ 
" perience de tous les fiecles. Tput ce que vous trouverc* 
" alors en vous de noveau, fera^peut-^tre un compte plus grand 
*' que celui qiie vous aurie^aujourd'hui a rendre ; et fur ce qu^ 
*^ vous feriez, fi I'on venoit vous juger dans ce moment, voqs 
" pouvez prefque decider ce que vous arrivera au fortir de l#i 
'* vie. 

" Or^ je vous le deraande^. et je vous le demande frapp6 is 
" terreur, ne feparaut pas en ce point mon fort du votre, et me 
" mettant dans la m^me difpofition, ou je fouhait que vott9« 
" entriez ; • je vous demande, done, fi Jefus Chrift paroiflbit 
.** dans ce temple, au milieu de cette Aflemblee ; la plus augufte 
." de Punivers, pour nous juger,^ pour faire le terrible difcemo- 
" ment desz-boues et desbrebis, croyez vous que le plus grand 
" nombfe de tout ce que nous fommes ici, fut .place a la droite i 
/* Croyez vous que les chofes du moins fuflent egales ? croyez 
" vous qu'ii s'y trouvat feulement dix juftes, que le $eigneur 
." ne peut trouver autrefois en cinq villes toutes entieres? Jc 
" vous le demande ; vous Pignorez, et je Pignore ml)i-mcine- 
'* Vousfeul, O mon Dieul connoiffez que vous appartienncnt.^-— 
^ '* Mes freres, notre perte eft prefque alfuree, et^nous n'y pen- 
'^^fons pas. Quand m6me dans cette terrible feparation qui fe 

" fera 
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t. s c r. ISngliih divines abounded with fcholaftic caTuiitical 
^^^^ theology. They were foil of minute 'divifions -and 
fubdiviftons, and fcraps of learning in the didactic 
part ; but to thefe were joined very warm pathetic 



** fera un jour, il ne devroit y avoir qu'un feul p^cheur it cet 
** Affemblee du c6te dcs ' rcprouv6s, et • qu'une voix du ciel 
•• viendroit nous en affurer dans ce Tcinple, fans le defigner;-qui 
• de nous ne craindroit d'etre de malheureux ? <}ui de nous fte 
^ retomberoit d*abord, fur la confcience, pour examiner fi fes 
•* crimes n*ont pas meritez ce chatiment ? qui de nous, faik de 
•• frayeur, ne demanderoit pas a Jefus Chrift comme autrefois 
^ Ics Apdtres ; Seigneur, ne feroit-ce pas moi ? Sommes nous 
** fages> mes chers Auditeurs ? petit-^tre que parmi tous ceux 
•• qui m*entendent, il ne fe trouvera pas dix juftes ; peut-etrc 
•* 8*en tfouvera-t-il encore moins. ^ue fai-je, O mon Dieu ! 
** je n*6fe regarder d'un ceil fixe lea abifmes de rod jugemens, 
*• 'et dfe totre juilice ; peut-6tre ne s'en trouvera-t-il qu'un fcuI; 
*' et ce danger ne vous touche point, m»n cher Auditeur ? et 
•* vous croyez ^tre ce feul henreux dans la grand nombre qui 
** perira ? vous qui avez moins fujet de le croire que tout 
** autre ; vous fur qui feul la lentence de mort devroit tombcr; 
*« Grand Dieu 1 qui Pon connoit pcu dans la monde les terreurs 

** de votre loi, &c." After this awakening and alarming 

exhortation, the Orator comes with propriety to this pra6^ical 

improvement!: '* Mais que conclure des ces grands verites? 

'* qu'il faut defelperer de fon falut ? a Dieu ne plaife ; il n'y a 

*' que I'impie, qui pour fe calmer fur fes defordres, tache ici de 

•* conclure en fecret que tous les horames periront comme lur ; 

•' ce ne doit pas etre la le fruits de ce difcours. Mais de vous 

** detr«raper de cette erreur fi univerfelle, qu'on peut faire ce 

*«« que tous les autres font ; et que Fufage eft une voie fure 5 mals 

*' de vous convaincre que pour fe fauver, il faut de diftinguer 

'" des autres; 6tre fingulier, vivre a part au milieu du monde, 

7* et BC pas rcfembler a la foule:'* 

Sermons de Ma's SILL ON ^ Vol. IV, 

addrefies 
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addrefles to the confciences of the Hearers, in the l,e c t. 
appKcatory part of the Sermon- Upon the Re- ^^'^ 
ftoradon, preaching aiTumed a more corre6: and 
poliflied form. It became difencumber^d from the 
pedantry and fcholaftic divifions of the fe&aries ; 
but it threw out alfo their warm and pathetic 
addreffes, and eftabliflied itfelf wholly upon the 
model of cool reafoning, and rational inftrufition. 
As the Diflenters from the Church continued to 
preferve fomewhat of the old (train of preaching, 
tills led the eftabliflied Clergy to depart the farther 
from it* Whatever was eameft and paffionate^ 
either in the compofition or delivery of Sermons, 
was reckoned enthiifiaftic and fanatical ; and hence 
that argumentative manner, bordering on the dfy 
and unperfuafive, which is too generally the cha- 
rader of Englifli Sermons. Nothing can be more 
' corred upon that mddel than many of them are ; 
but the model itfelf on which they are formed, is 
a confined and imperfeS one. Dr. Clark, for in- 
ftance, every where abounds in good fenfe, and 
the moft clear and accurate xeafoning ; his appli- 
cations of Scripture are pertinent ; his Style is 
always perfpicuous^ and often elegant ; he inftruS» 
and he convinces ; in what then is he deficient ? In 
nothing, except in the power of interefting and 
feizing the heart. He fliews you what you ought 
to do ; but he excites hot the defire of doing it j he 
treats man as if he were a being of pure intellefl, 
without imagination or paflions. Archbifhop 
Tillotfon's manner is mpre free arid warm, and Ke 

approaches 
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L E c T. approaches nearer than raoft of the Engliih-divin^ 
XXIX. ^Q ^^ charader of Popular Speaking. Hence Ijie 
is, to this day, dne of the beft models we have for 
preaching. We muft not indeed confider him in 
the light of a perfeQ: Orator : his compofition is 
too logfe and remifs ; his ftyle too feeble, and fre- 
quently too flat, to deferve that high charader; 
but there is in fome of his Sermons fo much 
warmth and eameftnefs, and through them all there 
^;uns fo much eafe and perfpicuity, fuch a vein of 
good fenfe and fincere piety, as juftly entitle him 
to be held as eminent a Preacher as England has 
produced. ' 



In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious 
fecundity of his invention, and the uncommon 
ftrength and force of his conceptions, than the fe- 
licity of his execution, or his talent in compofitioH. 
We fee a genius far furpaffing the common, pecu- 
liar indeed almoft to himfelf \ but that genius often 
^ fliooting wild, and unchaftifed by any difcipline or 
ftudy of Eloquence. 



\^ 



' I CANNOT attempt to give particular charaders 
of that great number of Writers of Sermons which^ 
^this and the former^ age have produced, among 
whom we meet with a variety of the mofl refped- 
able* names. We find in their compofition much 
that deferyes praife ; a great difplay of abilities of 
different kinds, much good fenfe and piety, ftrong 
jreafonjng, found divinity, and ufeful inftruftion; 

though, 
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Bibiigh, in gtoeral, the degree of tloquence Bears ^ S^t^. 
ho^, perhaps; equal proportion to the goodnefs of 
the matter. Bifhop Atterbury deferveS to be 
particularly mentioned as a model of correft and 
beautiful Style, befides having the merit of a 
Warmer and more eloquent ftrain of writing, ill 
forae of his Sermons, than is commonly met with; 
Had Bifhop Butler, lA place of abftradt phildfophi- 
cal effays, given us more Sermons in the ftrain df 
thofe two excellent ones which he has conipofed 
upon Self*deceit, and upon the CHarader of Ba^ 
hzm^ we fliould then have poiilted him out as dif- 
tinguifted for that fpecies of charadteriftical Seri 
mons which 1 before recommended. 

TnoudHf the writings of the Englifll divJnes afd 
Very proper w be read by fucfh as are defigned foi^ 
the Church, I miift caution them againftf makingf 
too much ufe of them^ or tranfcribing large pa& 
fages firdm theitt into the Sermons they coiiipofei 
Such as once . indulge tbeftxfilves in this pradici^ 
Will never have any fiind of their dwii; ItiAnitdif 
better it is, to venture into the pulpit with thoughts 
and eiipreffidAs which have occurred td themfelre^, 
though of iniFeridr beauryi than to disfigurd theiif 
Wmpofitidits by borrowed aAd ill-fortfed of naiiietits, 
♦rfiichj to a judicious eye, will be always in hstearcf 
of difcovering their own poverty. When a Priach^i^ 
fitj' doxm to write on atiy fubjeft',. neVeffdt hirtl 
iSc^a \t4th ftek&ig tb cdnfult all who haVj? WfitteA 
8fi thfe fame ifatt or fiabjeSl this; if' U cbtrt 
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^MCK^* fult iilany, will ^ow perplexity and confufion mti 
V -y"^ his ideas; and, if he confults only one, will often 
warp him infenfibly into his method^ whether it be 
. right or ^ not. But let him begin with pondering 
the fubje£t in his own thoughts ; kt him endeavour 
to fetch materials from within ; to colleft and ar- 
range his ideas ; and form fome fort of plan to 
himfelf ; which it is always proper to put down in 
writing. Then, and not till then, he may inquire 
how others have treated the fame fubjed. By this 
means^ the method, and the leading thoughts in 
the SermoUi are likely to be his ovm. Tbefe 
thoughts he may improve by comparing them with 
the track of fentiments which others have purfued ; 
fome of their fenfe he may, without blame, in- 
corporate into his compofition; retaining always 
bis own words and ftyle. This is fair affiftance : 
all beyond is plagiarifm. 

On the whole, never let the capital principle, 
with which we fet out at firft, be forgotten, to keep 
clofe in view the great end for which a. Preacher 
mounts the Pulpit ; even to infufe good difpofitions 
mto his hearers, to perfuade them to ferve God, 
and to become better men. Let this alvwiys dwell 
on his mind when he is compofmg, and it will dif- 
fufe^hrough his compofitions that fpirit which will 
render them at once efteemedand ufeful* The 
moft ufeful Preacher is always the beft, and. will 
pot fail of being efteemed fo. Embellifli truth 
\ ' inly with a view to gain it the more full and f«e 

admiilioa 
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ftdmilSon into your hearers' minds j and your oma- ^3^^^* 

ments will^ in that caife, be fimple, mafculine^ na^ 

turaL The beft applaufe, by far, which a Preacher 

can receive, arifes from the ferious and^deep im« 

preflions which his ijlircourfe leaves on thofe who 

hear it. ' The iineft encomium, perhaps, ever be* 

flowed on a Preacher, was given by Louis XIV* 

to the eloquent Biihop of Clermont, Father Maf- 

iillon, whom I before mentioned with fo much 

praife. After hearing him, preach at Verfailles, he 

faid to him, ** Father, I have heard many great 

" Orators in this chapel ; I have been highly 

" pleafed with them ; but for you, whenever I 

** hear you, I go away difpleafed with myfelf ; for 

" I fee more of my own chara&er." 
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LECTURE XXX. 



CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OF 

BISHO? ATTERBURY'S. 

r m 

1 , 

L E c T. ^Hje laft LeQurc was empfoyed in oblervations 
^^' , o^ the peculiar and diftinguifhing Ch^raftcrs 
of the Eloquence propef for th^ Pulpit. But ad 
rules and diredions, when delivered in the abftraft, 
are never fo ufeful as whisn they are illuftrated by 
particular inflances, it may, perhaps, be of fome 
benefit to thofc who are defigned for the Church, 
that I fhould analyfe an Englifh Sermoil, and con* 
fider the matter of it, together with the manner. 
For this purpofe I have chofen Bifliop Atterbury as 
my example, who is defervedly accounted one of 
our moft eloquent writers of Sermons, and whom 
I mentioned as fuch in the laft lAedure. At the 
fame time, he is more didinguiflied for elegance 
and purity of expreHion, than for profoundnefs of 
thought. His ftyle, though fometimes carelefs^ 
i«, upon the whole, neat and chafte; and more 
beautiful than that of moil writers of Sermons. In 
his fentimcAts he is not only rational^ but pious 

I and 
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Sttid devotional, which is a great tttellency. The ^ xxx 
Sermon whiph I liave iiiigled out, is that upon 
Praife and Thanjcfgtvmg, the firft Sermon of the 
firft Volume, which is rarkoned . one of his beft* 
la examining it, it is neceilary that I fhould ufe 
full liberty, and, together with the beautie$, point 
c^ut any defe£ts that occur to me in the matter, as 
lirell as in the Style. 



Psalm L 14. Offer unto God Thankfghing. 

'^ Among the many excellencies of this piou$ 

V coUedion of hymns, for wbich fo' particular a 
'* value: hath been fet upon it by the Church of 
<' God in all ages, this is not the lead, that the 

V true price of duties is there juftly flitted : men 
^ are called. off from refting in the outward ftiow 
^^ of religioh, in ceremonies and ritual obfervances ; 
*' and taught, rather to pradife (that which watf 
*.' Ihadowed out by tbefe rites, and to whidi they 
•' are defigned to lead) found inward piety and 
^' virtue. ^ 

. " The feveral compofers of thefe Hymns ivere 
^ Prophets ; perfons, whofi^ bufineis it was not 
*' only to.foretel events for the benefit of the 
*.' Church in fucceeding times, but to correft ancf 
*' reform alfo what was amifs among that race of 
*' men with whom they lived and converfed ; to 
«« preferve a fooliih people from idolatry, and falfe 
^^ v^^orfliip ; tb refcue the^law froto corrupt glolfes, 
*< and . fupeifiitious . abufi^ ; and to put men in 

% 3 " mind 
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^ jocx. ** " ^^^ ^^ (what they are fo willing to forget) thaf 
** eternal and invariable rule, which w^ before thefei 
^^ pofitivc duties, would continue after them, and was 
^ to be obferved, even then, in preference to them. 

*• The difcharge, I fay, of this part of the pro- 
^ phedc office • taking up fo niuch room in the 
^^ book of P/alms ; this hath been one reafon, 
^^ among many others, why they have always been 
" fo highly Isfteemed ; becaufe we are from hence 
^^ fiimifhed- with a proper reply to an argument 
** commonly made ufe of by unbelievers, who 
^^ look upon all revealed religions as pioua frauds 
^^ and impoftures, on the account of the prejudices 
^^ they have entertained in relation to that of the 
^* Jews.; the whole of which they firft fuppofe to 
*^ lie in external perforniances» and then eafily per- 
^' fuade . themfelves, that God could never be the 
^ Author of fuch a mere piece of pageantry and 

V empty formality ; nor delight in a worfhip which 
^^ confided purely in a number of odd unaccouht* 
*^ able ceremonies. Which objection of theirs, 

we (hould not be able thoroughly to anfwer, un« 

lefs we could prove Cchiefly out of the P/alms^ 

^^ and other parts of the prophetic writings)- that 

^* the Jewifli religion was fomewhat more than 

*f bare outfide and (how ; ^nd that inward purity, 

V and the devotion of the heart, was a duty then, 
«f as well as now/' 

This appears to me an excellent Introduction* 
The thought on which it refti is folid and judicious ; 

that 
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tiiaf in the book of Pfalms, the attention of men ?- ^ '^^ 
IS called to the moral and fpiritual part of religion ; 
and the Jewifli difpenfation thereby vindicated 
from the fufplcion of requiring npthing more from 
its votaries, than the obfervance of the external 
rites and ceremonies of the law. Such views of 
religion are proper, to be often difplayed ; and 
deferve to be infifted on, by all who wi(h to render 
preaching conducive to the great purpofe Oif pro« 
meting righteoufnefs and virtue. The Style, as 
far as we have gone, is not only free from faults, 
but elegant and happy. ' 

It is a ^reat beauty in an Introdudion, when it 
can be msuie to turn on fpme one thought, fully 
brought out and illuftrated ; efpecially, if that 
Ao|ight has a clofe connection with the following 
difcourfe^^ and, at the fame time, does not antidr 
pate any thing that is afterwards to be intro- 
duced in a more proper place. This Introdudion 
of Atterbury*s has all thefe advantages. The en- 
comium which he makes on the ftrain of David's 
Pfalms is not fuch as might as well have- been 
prefiied to any other difcourfe, the text of which 
was taken from any of the Pfalms. Had this been 
the cadTe, the Introdu£Uon wbuld have loft much 
of its beauty* We ihall fee from what follows ho^ 
naturally the introdudory thought conne&s with 
his text, and how happily it uihers it in. 

" On^ great inftance of this proof, we have in 
^* the words now before qs : which are taken from 

^ 4 •* a Pfalm 
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^3otx ^* *^ ^ ^'^ ^^ 4/2^;^*, wrkten on pui-pofe t6 fct out 

*^ ihc w^aknefs and worthlcffnefs of exiemal per- 
*f formances, when compared with itiore fubilantiai 
** and vital dirties. To enforce which do&rine, 
f* God himfclf is brought in as delivering it. Hear^ 
f O my people^ and I will /peak ; Ifmet^ and i 
will Ujiify againjl thee : { a^ God^ ei^n thy God. 
^ The Preface is very folemn, and therefore what 

V it ufhers in, we may be fure ' is of no common 
f? importance ; I will not nsprove thee for thy fo^ 

irififesor thy burnt- ojlvrings, to have kfien con^^ 
tinualiy before me. That is, I will not fo re- 
prove thee for any failures in thy facrifices and 
<* burnt-offerings, as if thefe were the only, or the 
f « chief things ,1 required of thee. / mil take na 

V bttlhck (fut of thy 1?Qufe^ nor her:goat oitt of thy 
^^ foUis ; I pr^fcribed not facrifices . to thee for my 
fVpwn fake, becaufe I needed ihem; for every 
•* heafl of the forejt is, mine^ and the cattle on a 
f* thoufand hills. Mine they are, and were, before 
5* I commanded thee to offer them to me ; fo that, 
f * a$ it folio v^s. If {were hungry y yet would I not 
^* tell thee.; for the world is mine^, and the fullnefs, 

V thereof. » But can ye be fo grofs and fenfclefs, 
f^ as to think me liable to hunger and third ?. as to 
^^ imagine that wants of that kind can touch me \ 

V Will i eat iheficjh of bulls, or drink the blood of 
?f ^^fl/x.,?— Thus doih he expoftulate feverely with 
" them, after thej moft graceful manner of th^ 
f'Eaftern iPoetry. The ifluc' of which. is a plain 
** and full refoktion ' of the cafe, in thofe few 
** words of the text— O^r unto Cod thank/giving, 
■' " "" "' '« Would 
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ff' Wopld you do your homage the moft/ agreieable ^ ^^^ ''V 
f way? would you rpuder the moft acceptal;)le Qf 

It is often a difficult matter to iUuftrate grace^ 
fully the te>ft of a Sermon from the context, an4 
to point out the connection between them. This 
is a part of the difbourfe which is apt to become 
4ry and tedious, efpecially when purfued into a 
ininqte commentary. And therefore, except as 
^r ais fuch itluftration from the context i% nec^ffary 
for explaining the meaning, or in cafes where it 
ferves to give dignity and force to the text, | would 
advife that it be always treated with brevity. Some- 
times it ms^y even be wholly omitted, and the text 
affumed merely z% an independent propofitton, if 
the connexion witi^ the context be obfcure, and 
would require a laborious explanation. In the jn'e* 
ient cafe, the fUuftratiou frodl the context is An- 
gularly happy. The pafTage of the Pfalm on 
which it is founded is noble and fpirited, and con- 
fieded in fuch a manner with the text, as to intro- 
diice it with a very ftriking emphafis. On the lan- 
guage I have little to obferve, except that the 
plu'afe, me great infianc^ cf this prcrfy is a clumfy 
^xpreffion. It was fufficient to haye faid, one great 
proofs or one great injiante pf this. In the fame 
ifentencc, when he fpeaks oifetiing mt the weaknefs 
and kowthlejfnefs of external performances y we may 
oblerve, that the word worthlejfnefs^ as it is now 

commonly ufe49 figuifies more than the deficiency 

........ '.^ .... ..■■•_■ oi 
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*'xxx^' of worth, which is all that the Author means. It 
generally imports, a confiderable degree of bad* 
nefs or blame. It would be more proper, theie^ 
fore^ to fay, the imperfeSlion^ or the in/ifffiificancjy 
of external performances. 

*^ The ufe I intend to make of thefe words, is, 
*^ from hence to raife fome thoughts about that 
*^ very excellent and important duty of Praife ajid 
^^ Thankfgiving, a fubjed not unfit to be dif- 
*^ courfed . of at this time ; whether we confider, 
^ either the more than ordinary coldnefs that ap^ 
^ pears of late in men's tempers towards the pradioe 
^* of this (or any other) part of a warm and at 
*' fefting devotion ; the great occafion of fetting 
•^^ afide this particular day in the calendar, fome 
•^ years ago ; or the new inftances of mcr<:y and 
^* goodneis, which God hath lately been pleafed 

to beftow upon us ; anfwering at lad the many 
\ prayers znd faJHngs, by which we have besought 

him fo long for the eftablifhment of their Ma« 
*^ jellies' Throne, and for the fuccefs of their arms ; 
V and giving .us in his good time, an opportunity 
^^ of appearing before him m the more deligfatfiil 
•* part of our duty, mtb the voice of joy and pra^e^ 
t* with a multitude that keep holidays.** 






Ik this paragraph there is nothing remarkable: 
no particular beauty or neatneis of expreffioaj and 
the Sentence which it forms is long and tirefome. 
r^TQ raife fome thoughts about that very eiuell^ 
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ftc. is rather loofe and awkward ; — better-—/^ re* ^ xxx.^ 
commend that very exceliehtj &c.; and when he 
XDieinxumt fetting qfide-z patdcular day in the calen- 
dar, <nie would imagine^ x\m Jetting apart wonld 
have t>een more proper, as to Jet a/ide^ feems rather 
to fugged a di&rent idea* 

. ^^ Offer unto God tbankJgtving.'^Whicli that we 
*^ may do, let us inquire firft, how we are to im« 
^* derjiand this command of oflFering Praife and 
^^ Thankfgtving unto God ; and then how reajen* 
^^ able it is that we fliould comply with it.^ 



» 



This is the general divifion of the difcourfe. 
An excdlent one it is, and correfponds to many 
fabje£h of this kind^ where particular duties are to 
be treated of ; firft to explain, and then to recom* 
mend or enforce' them. A divifion fhould always 
be fimple and natural ; and much depends on the 
proper view which it gives of the fubje£);« 

^^ Our inquiry into what is meant here, wIQ 
<< be very Ihort ; for who is there, that underftands 
^^ any thing of religion, but knows, that the o€er« 
*^ uig praifis and thanks to God, implies, our having 
^^ a lively and devout fenfe of hi^ excellencies, and 
^^ of his benefits ; our tecolleding them with 
^^ humility and thankfulnefs of heart ; and our. 
^^ expreifing thefe inward aflfe&ions by fuitable out- 
V ward figns, * by reverent and lowly poftures of 
. ^^ body, by fongs and hynms, and fpiritual ejacu* 

*• latioijs ; 
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^xxx,^' ** latioas; either publicly or privately $ either w 
"the caftomary and daily fervice of the Churchy 
^•^ or in its mom iiaJemn ailemhlies, comrened 
1^ o{A>n extraordinary occaiions f This isthe. ac» 
^ count vhich every Chridian eafily giv^ himfelf 
*' of it; and which therefore^, it would be need* 
•' lefs to enlarge upon, I (hall only take notice 
^Vupon this head, that Praife-and Thaokf^iving 
<* do, in (tridiiefs of fpeech, fignify thiogs fome- 
♦' what different. Our fraife properly terminates 
^Mn God, on account of his natural e:£ceUencies 
^^ and periedions ; and is that a£); of devotion, by 
** which we confefs and admire his feveral attri- 
f * butes : but thank/giving is a narrower <iiity, and 
^imports only a grateful fenjk and acknowledge 
** ment of pad mercies. We praife God for all 
V his glorious a£b of every kind, that regard either 
** us or other men ; for his very vengeance j and 
^^ ibo^ judgnwnts whkh he fometimes fends abroad 
'•* in the earth ; but we thank him, properly 
'*' fpeaking, for the inftances of his goodnefs alone ; 
f * and for fuch only of thefe as we ourfelves are 
^' fomeway concerned in, This, I fay, is ' what 
^^ the two words ftri£iJy imply ; but fince the lan- 
^ guage of Scripture <is generally le£i ezad, and 
S^ ufeth either of them often to ezprefs the other 
^^ by, I iball not think myfelf obliged, in what fol« 
^ lows, thus nicely always to diftinguiih them." 

There was r<)om here for iniifting more fully on 
the pature of the duty than the Author has done 

updcr 
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mder thisheadj in parriculdr^ this ^as the place for ^ xa7^ 
correfiiflg the mi (lake, to which mtn are al^^S 
prone^ of- making Thankfgivlng to corifift merdfy 
Ml outward expreffiotts ; afid ^or ftowirig- them; 
that the eflei)ce of the duty lies in the iitwkrd feel-^ 
ings of the heart. In general^ it is of inuth ufe to ' 
give full and diftinft explicaflons <?)f religious d\u 
ties. But, as onr Autfhor intended only one diP 
courfe on the fobjeft, he conld not enlarge wi^K 
equal fullneft oti every part of it'; and he has chofeK 
to dwell oi> thtit part on which indeed it Is moft 
neceffavy to enlarge, the motives* enforcing the 
duty. Fbri as it is an eafier matter to know, thaii 
to pra&ife duty, the perfuafive part of the difcburfe 
is that to which the* Speaker fhould always bend 
his cMef ftrength. The account given in this tjead 
»f the nature of Praife and Thankfgiving, though 
ihort) is yeft comprehcnfive and diftinct, and the 
language is fmooth and elegant. 

^* Now the great reafonablenefs of this: duty of 
" Praife or Thankfgiving, and our fevcTial obll^ 

gc^ions to it, will appear, if we either confidtr 

it abfolutely in itfelf, as the debt of our natures ; 

or cmnpan it with other duties^ and (how the 
^ rank It bears among them ; or fet out, in the 
^ lafl: place, fome of its peculiar properties tand 
^ achantdges^ with regard to the devou< psr&fcnaekr 
«^ ©Fit." 

• . * ♦ - 

Thb Author here enters upon the main part of 
Us fubjed^ the reafonablenefs of the duty, and 

5 memioa 
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^ Kx.^* mcnrions three arguments for provmg it. Thefe 
are well ftated, and are in themfelres proper and 
weighty confiderations* How far he has handled 
each of them to adf antage, will appear as we pro* 
ceed. I cannot, however^ but think that he has 
» omitted one very material part of the argument, 
which was to have ihown the obligations we. are 
nnder to this duty, from the various fubjeds. of 
Thankfgiying afforded us by the divine goodnefs. 
This would have led him to review the chief bene- 
fits of Creation, Providence, and Redemption: 
and certaunly, they are thefe which lay the founda- 
tion of the whole argument for Thankfgiving. . The 
heart mud firft be affeded with a fuitable fenfe of 
the divine benefits, before one can be excited to 
praife God. If jou would perfuade me to be 
thankful to a benefador, you muft not employ 
fuch confiderations merely as tbofe <upon which 
the Author here refb, taken from gradtude^s being 
the law of my nature, or bearing a high rank 
among moral duties, or being attended with pe- 
culiar advantages. Thefe are confiderations but 
of a fecondary nature. You muft begin with fet- 
ing before me all that my friend has done for me, 
if you mean to touch my heart, and to call forth 
Ae emotions of gratitude. The cafe, is perfe£tly 
fimilar, when we are exhorted to give thanks to 
God ; and, therefore, in giving a full view of the 
fubje£t, the blefiings conferred on us by divine 
goodnefs ihould have been taken ^ into the argu« 

BK&t* 
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It may be faid, however, in apology for our ^^^x ** 
Author, that this would have led him intb too wid6 
a field ~ for one diVcourfe, and into a field alfo^ 
which is difficult, becaufe fo beaiten, the enumera- 
tion of the . divine benefits. He, therefore, feems 
to take it for granted, that we have upon out • 
ipinds a jufl: fenfe of thefe benefits. He aiTumet 
.them as known and acknowledged ; aqd fetting 
afide what may be called the pathetic part of the 
fabled, or what was calculated to warm the hearty 
be goes on to the reafoning part. In this ma- 
nagement, I cannot ahogether blame him. Ido 
not bf any means fay, that it U neccffary in every 
difcourfe to take in all that ixlongs to the doc« 

"trine of which we treat. Many a difcourfe is 
fpoiled, by attempting to render it too copious 
and comprehenfive. The Preacher may, with- 
out reprebenfion, take«-'up any part of a great 
fubjed to which his genius at the time leads him, 
and make that his theme. But when he omit^ 
any thing which may be thought effciuial, he ought 

* to give notice, that thiis is a part, which for the 
time he lays afide. Som^hing t>f this fort would 
perhaps have been proper here. Our Authojf 

^ might hav€^ begun by faying, that the reafonablenefi 
of this duty muft appear to every thinking beiog^ ' 

' who refled:5 upon the infinite obligations which ar^ 
laid upon us, by creating, preferving, and redeem*^ 
inglove; and, after taking notice that the field 

' which thefe open, was too wide for him to enter 
upon at that time, have proceeded to his other 
heads. Let us now confider thefe feparately. 

8 « The 
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^ The dtitf of Praifc and Thankfgifing, coii- 
^^ fidered dffoimely in itfelf, is, I fay, the debt and 
'^ law of our nature. We had fuch facuhiesbe* 
^ ftoved on us by our Creator, as made us ca^ . 
f ^ pable of fatisfying this debt, and obeying this 
** law ; and they never, therefore, work more na* 
f^ turally and freely, than when they are thus em* 



^^ 'Tis- one of the earlieft mftradions ghren nl 
^^ by {>hilo(bphy, and which hath ever (ince been 
<^ approved aikl inculcated by the wifeft men of 
^' all ages, that the ciriginal defign of making maH 
*^ was, that he might praife and honour him who 
^^ made hkn. When God hadiiniibed this goodly 
*^ frame of things .we Call * the worlds and put 
*' together the feveral parts of it, according to 
<^ bis infinite wifdom, in exad number, weight, 
^^ and meafure, there was ftill wanting a creature^ 
^ iQ> thtfe lower regions, that couid apprehend 
^^ the b<iauty, order, and ezquifite contrivance of 
^ it; that.froip contemplating the gift, might be 
^^^ able to raife itfelf to the great Giver, and do 
^* hoilpur tD all his attributes* Every thipg 
^ indeed that God made, did, in fpme fenlfe, 
** glot-ify its Author, inafmuch as it canied 
^' upon it the plain mark' and imprefs of the 
•* Dei(y» and was an effeft, worthy of that firft 
•^ caufc from whence it flowed j and thus might 
•« the Heavens be laid, at the firft moment iii 
•* which they ftood forth, jo declare bis gbry^ 
♦• and the firmament to Jhow his bandy-worh: • Bat 

"this 



*V.figft.wfts of nQ figoi&cation h^c fej^la.w.5 wWl* 
" there was no one hiere Sp yet fta iakt :»otii54 of 
" It. M^/ therefore, was formed to fupply this 
•!;iran>ij4ftdoWed.wkh pofwen fit J(J fiadtiotttaLTid 
?j tev;«i<;lwi«wi«dge ,«h?k MtrtHted ifjerfeiSic^ 
'*Jiid:rih<m pat Jiyo tk|i^,!E$nip{e c&.^d^)ttUK 
*^l^w<»fw.orld^ .^ the^ Prioftiof IJatdre^. torbflJ* 
•^.«p:tbe incenfe of Thanks and Pfwfe for:;tlter 

V * fiMI^ attd' infeflrfible part of th^ Creation. > 
^^ ^fsii I fa^s b^th be«n the o^imn ail ^Wog; 

^< oii^Q mod thoughtful men dow^i from tb«L 
<f «^il amcMit times : and though, it be Hot dc<i 
^rmofkftrativest' yet k is what -we camiot but yxd^^ 
*^ i^^S^y r^afonable^ if we do but.allow^ thiit mom 
•J:>wit ifis^de for fome^end or dthic ; itod that he 
^* i| .^^apabte of perceiving that otid. : Fcir, . then^ 
«f;let ^^ Jtgwch.ijid inquire netet fo miich^i.^w* 

V !lWt:fifti:ao: oth^r a?ppuat -of him jhat we acan? 
'>: lftft:»pon.fo welW. If m fay> that he wasrioddfit 
♦Vpw^y for th« good: pleafore of Gdd ; this. ?#;' 
V\Ml:*^^5 to fay, that he was made for nodpter-^ 
Viilmiiiite ^nd^ or fpr .nqne^ at lead, that we isan 
^4;4if<jer«. If w$ fay, ihw he was <teflgned-as'atf. 
^JJUftaiice fi{ the wifdpm, and power,; : jand good- 
*-^{f^ ol[ iJod i this;^ indeed, mny be the reafonr of 
Mohtt#/f<? vs general yfot *tia the <iokmtK>n Teafom 
^!*r ^t >eing of. every thiag^ beOdesV.: But it 
%t<&V^ po^accounf, why he waaiaide/tfr/S ^facing. 
'k»^ he i^, a refleftiiig, thoi^htfui, ihquifititfe be^ 
" ing. The particular reafon of this feems moft 
lianp-t^ !!• T^ ** aptljr. 
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^xxx! ^ ^ *^P^ ^^ ^ 4rawn fiom the fnfaffii and hbnoTfir 
^ thalt Wa» (not oillf to redound to God from luoi, 
•• but) to be given to God by him." 

• * • 

TkE tliottght ti^bldt rans diroogh «lt thb paf^ 
fiigi^/of n»m's being theFiiiftcif N^rare^ aniof 
llk^esifteacd l^eing caloskted thidly fdr this «id, 
Alat he^might offer up the pnufed^ of the mme put 
0f' the creation J is aningemous thought, and well 
iliuftrated* It was a ^ivourhe idea among feme ^the 
Vi^tii pUtolbpbers ; and it is not the woife on that 
account^ as it thereby appears Co have bfeen a natu-^ 
ral fmdment of the human mind. In compofii^ a 
Sermon, however, it mtgbt have been better to 
ha^e introduced it as a fort of collateral argmnaifi 
or in incidental itluftTationy than to have difpb^ 
it wkh fa much pomp, and to have placed it 
in the ffont of the arguments ^r ' this duty. It 
does not feem to the, when placed in this flatioD, 
l» bear all the ftrefs which the Author lays upon ic 
tmieh the divine goodnefs brought man into exift« 
tince,^ we cannot well conceive that its chief porpofe 
wsa^ lo^fiH^m a bcang who might fing praifea lolihf 
Maker^ Prompted by infinite befnevolence, A6 
Sopfenie Cseatdr formed the human race, Aat 
they might rife to happSneisi and to the cC|Qy« 
inetit of himfelf, through a eourfe of virttt^ of 
proper a£ltod. The ^ fefttifHent on which our 
Author dwells, Isowe^er beautiftt], appean tdo 1q# 
and rhetorical, to be a pnncipfal 
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« This duty, therefore, h the debt and law of ^ ^^^' 
^^ our nature. And it will more diftindly appear 
** to be fuch, if we confider the two ruling fecul- 
' " ties of our mind, the Under/landing and the Will 
'^apart^ in both which it is deeply founded: in 
"the Underftanding, as in the principle of Rea- 
'^fon, which owns and acknowledges it; in the 
" Will^ as in the fountain of gratitude and return, 
" which prompts, and evei\, conftrains us to pay 
"it. 

^^ Reafon was given us as a rule and meafure^ 
" by the help of which we were to proportion our 
" efteem of every thing, according to the degree^ 
" of perfe&ion and goodnefs which we found 
" therein. It cannot, therefor^, if it doth its o& 
'^ fice at all, but apprehend God as the beft and 
" mod perfed being ; it mud needs fee and own 
" and admire his infinite perfe£kions. An<d this 
^* IS what i^ ftridly meant hy praife ; which, there- 
[ *^ fore, is exprefled in Scripture, by confejjing to 
* G^, and acknowledging him ; by afcribing to 
.^^ him what is his due ; and as far as this fenfe of 
^ the words reaches, 'tis impoffible to think of 
<« God without prai/ing him : for it depends not 
^ on the underftanding, how it fhall apprehend 
}^ diings, aby more than it doth on the eye, how 
i* vifible objefts fhall appear to it* 
V^ The duty takes the further and^furer hold of 
^jus, by the means of the will^ and that ftrpng 
♦♦'bent towards gratitude, which the Author of 
*♦ our ziiature hath implanted in it. There is 
!^n€tt % Qicre aftive principle than this ift the 

y a . ♦♦mind 
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^}wx,^' *^ miad cf man; and furely that whicht d^feiSres 
^ ^^its uunoft fc»-ce, and fhpuld £et all its fpringd 
**. arWori;^ is God ; the great and nniverfal Benefaf- 
' *♦. tpr^ from whoai alone we received whitever we 
. ** eithei* have, or are, and to Avhom we canpofSbly 
repay nothing but our Praifes, or (to fpeak more 
properly on this head, and according to the 
•^ ftritut import of the word) our Thankfgiving. 
*^ Wbp bat I) firjl^ given to God (faith the greal 
** Apoftle in his ufual figure) and it Jball he n- 

' • • • • " 

^•^compenfed unto him again? A gift, it feetns, 
^* always requires a reconipence : nay, but of him^ 
** Mid through him^ and to bim^ are all things : of 
f^Jjimy as the Author; through him^ as the Pre- 
^^ ferver and Governor ; to him, as the end and 
f^ perfeftion of ^U things : to whom therefore (as it . 
••* fpUows), be glory for ever. Amen f*' 

I CAKNOT much approve of the light in which 
our Aulhor places his argument in thefe para- 
graphs. . . There is fomething too mciaphyfical 
-and refined, in his deducing, in this manner, the 
«cbIigakion to thanlcfgiving, from the two faculties 
.0^, the mind, Underllanding and Will. Though 
.\vTi5kt he fays be in itfelf juft, .yet the argument IJ 
]got fufficiently plain and ftriking* Arguments in 
Sermons, efpecially on fubjefts that fo naturally 
^and eaftly 'fuggeft them, ihould [>e palpable and 
popular; fliould not be brought from topics th« 
^appear far fought, but fhould direSJy addrefs.the 
'heart and feelin|[s. The Preacher ought never 
to depart too far fr&m the cqmaion wa;$ ^ ius^ 

■ . . . .' •- , % 



io^, *an)l cxpreffing hinaifdi I am tedined tb ^ ^xx ^^ 
tfiink^ ftbat this \vfaole head might hai^e beeti aoi- v..^*^ 
pitovod^ if the Aathof had taken uji «^ore db- 
Tiacts ground; had ftatdd Gratitude asoaeof-the 
molt natural priiidiples in the human heart; ha<f 
illuilrat^d this« byihowiug how odbusthe oppo- 
fite difpofition ts^ and \vith( yfbkt general confent 
mee, in'all a^» have agreed in hating and 69n- 
^ernning' the ungrateful; and then applying thef(^ 
reafopinga to the prefent cafe, had placed in a 
ftfbng vieW|, that entire corruption of mc^al feriti- 
ment which it difcovers, to be deftitute of thankfuJF 
^ijdotions towards the Cupr^me &nefa£lor of Min- 
mud. A^ the pxoOi natural method of giving verlt 
to grateful fentlmentk i$« by external expref^nsrojf 
thapkfgiving^ he might then have' apfwered the ob<^ 
^ioq that is a{}t to occur^ of the expreilion of 
$ar pniile being inGgtHficant to the Almighty;; ' 
But, by fedeing to be too refined in his argu^enf, 
he has omitted fome of the mod ftriking and ob^ 
fiQQs ^onfideratioas/ add which, propeHy dif* 
playedy W9^d hate^ ajSbrded as great a Bsld fol 
Ekujuence, as the topics which he has chdien*. Ht 
goes on, . .. . . 
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** Gratitude confifts in an equal return of be- 
<* jiefits^ if we are able ; of thanks, if wie are n«)t : 
'^ which thanks^ therefore, muft , rife ab^ j!^ in 
^^ proportion as fhe iiaLvours received ai^ ^refit, »nii 
" the receiver i^apable of making, any other ibrt 
^ oi^ requital. Now, fioc« ^lo tntafi hath i^m^ 
: . ' Y 3 ^* jfitfti 
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^Mtx- ^* ** ^*^ ^^ ^ ^y ^*» ^^ y^^ every inn, m 
'^ each monient of his fife» is coodimally benefited 

<< by hini) what ftrarig obligations muft we needs 

'* be under to thank hkn ? 'Tis true, our thanks 

*5 are really as infignificaht to hiin^ a^ apy other 

** lund of return would be ; in tl^eoiielfeSy indeed, 

^' they ate worthlefs ; but his goodnefs hath put a 

^' vahie ujpda them ; he hath dedared,^he w&\ 

^ accept them in lieu of the irsift debt we owe ; 

«< and after that, whic^h is fitted for us, to difpute 

** hbw they came to be taken a|s an eguhakni, of 

^ to pay them? 

** It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as kt 

^ as gratitude itfelf is fo), that the good things 

** we receiye from above ibould be fent back agsda 

^ thither in tbsinks and praiies ; as the rivers run 

** ifiti the Jea^ to the place (the ocean' of benefif 

i^ txvic€) from whence the riven eopiey thither Ihould 

^ they return again. 

• In thefe paragraphs, he has, indeed, touched 
Ibme of the confiderations which I mentioned^ 
But he has only touc^ied them; whereas, with 
advantage, they fnight hay^ ifor|ned the main body 
of his argument. 

<* Wfi have eonfidered the duty abfolutehf ; we 
^ are now to ctmpare it with others, and to fee 
^ what rank it bears among them. And here 
^ we (ball find, that, among all the a£ls of region 
^ immediately addrefled to God, this is much tlie 
i. • ' ^ f'noblcft 
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^ndblflft and mp& taxfliepty^^jt muft needs be, ^^^ ^ 

^ if wbat hath been- laid down^ be aliased, that 

^^ lh9 «nd of man^s creation waa to praifc and glo- 

^ ffify Gp4.. For that cannot but be th« npoft 

^^ nc^e and exc^ent aft of loiy bemg, ^hich J)eft 

^'anfwert the end and defign. of it. ^ Other partt 

^ ci devotiont iuch as c^Jfton and prw^r^ ^m 

^^. net originally to have beisn defigiied • for astBy 

^^ smr man iox them* They imply ;^7/ and wunt^ 

^ vith which die ^^ of inmnence was not ac« 

^ qnaioted. Had mtfn qontinued in that eftato^ 

^ his woHUp (like the devodons of angels) had 

^^ been paid to Heaven in pure ads of tlunkf- 

«^ ^ving ; and nothing had been left tor ^lim to 

^ d^t beyond the enjoying the good things of life, 

'^as n»tufe dire&edy and praifing the (fod di 

^ naittie who beftowed them. But bfipg &)lea 

<^ firoia innocent and abundance ; having ccm- 

^ trailed guilt» and forfdted his right to ullfoTH 

<^ of mercies ; prayer and confeffion becatae ne- 

m 

^ ccffi6y» for a time, to retrieve the hU^ 9a4^. re- 

«^ftote \im to that (btte wbcKem he fliouTd bis able 

^ to live without them* Hiefe are fitted^ there* 

*^ fore^ for a lower difpenfation ; before which, in 

«< paradife, there was nothing but praHe, and ^fter 

«c which, there fliall be nothing but tlut in Hei^ 

[^ ven. Our petfcd: ftate did at fiift, and wiU^t 

« laft/oonfift is the perfomianGe of this duty; 

. «f and> herein^ therefore, lies the excellence, and 

: f^ the honour of our ;nature» 

Y4 * 'r'TiB 
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^ wtj; *• " ''^^ *? fcme>iy 6<^ ««bAi^^ by which tB* 
!«Ap6ftle hath gi*eo Ap pfrefetehcc to chaA^ 
-^^ bqrond faith/ aitd *h6pe, ^Ad- er^ Ipirittot^K 
**' e^Adtr//y ^€ver JaiMhi 'fa^h' h« ;- meftftii^ tfltit It 
^i$ npt'aylrtue tireful bfi}^ m thisi'lifej bulijhl) 
f^ tidcomp^Ay tis %lib ihtto tfte fie^ctt »2^ c^iMb^f; 
^ Z*^;* *e prophecies'^ they Jkitff fail ; wBethi^ flkti 
^he ionguesy they fiyddl ceafe ; lifhetker thM'llk 
'^ihd^Mge, it Jhnll nyanijh ■'owaj. - TheS^laife 
? gilh of % t^pomry ad^ftka|«; 'and vfiiatt^sdt 
^^ perifh in the Hlitig. - Por ^l^ kmo in' fOhi^Md 
*' wp ptdphejy in pari / ^vlr Jirtifttit ^^fty^iiMper. 
^' fe€li and, theprfpre, nvhaf 'heloft^s fo Ihat^cifli 
V bnly Ihat, muft be iiiipe^fea too. ^irf «fe* 
•*^ ify&itf 'w*ftrA «' perf^ U \cme^ 4henihi$^illlfh'k 
^^ ik fkri j/hattif dme awaf. ' '^T*^ ft|gMilell« tf 
•'•*8ti Pwli ^^ fee, whi<*hfee« chafriif ate«<ite 

•«* *(t «^ <^rift«ari ghice^, ^l g*^'^ ^^^ Kte'-the 
<* pre-%mto«tioe- 6yir all the- frfift« ^j ^Gteilfarfi 

^-wbf^ip; an4 we maycdniflu^e ^ur rMfoHiog, 
^ rileMfeve, as he doth his ': And iim» abtlM^'4:M^ 
^*f0o^^' prayer, ^ pr^ije^ fhrfe three f^imtbt 
f* greai^ &f fhefe is praife.*^^ ^ "* ' •* ^ 

Tte A>i*h05, hhf, eqtefs on the fecQnd'pxrt of 
his afgiunehr, the 'hl|^ ' rank whkh : thaifklgiving 
liold^/ w)ien ckMitpaiad wiiji oih^? K|uties^\>f rd^da, 
This I^ibandl0S'l»hb4t¥uch^et6qiiteii^ bviutf. 
LHis jfiba, tba:ti^:Y^aith«^igi^^ wi>H!up dtwas\ 
before his fall rendered odier duties reqaifice,' and 
ihall* 'continue to be hi* worfliip in Heaven, when 
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Ad- dtitiei' which tre iocdafidiied by a coafcioufiier^ ^ ^^ ^ 
tH ^ilt fiidl have no place, it foUd and juft; 
Ks aihiftiadon i»f it is imj happy ^ and the ftyle 
isiatsemely fld^iig:.and fwtoet. Seldom do wt m&it 
"With 2my> piccn ^ oonfpofidcw m Sermons^ ihat ha^ 
S(Soce merit; thafi tim bead«> 



: ^^.ix h ib, certainly, on odier accounts, as veH 
^ » <h]S} paitieolaiiy, as It ss the moft dyin^ 
^ tmjlted^ bi^mh^af Dui tdtglons fervice ; Tuch as 
iP^iiath ttefnioffi d God^ and the leaft oF.x>urfelv6S 
'ft'iail, of 4ny yre pay f and dierefore approaches 
^f the neareft ^f any to 'a* puns, and fi:^, and 
3^^lfe£i a£b of faotinig^ For thovgh a good 
5^. aOioa ^i^ wot f row ioimediateiy mroitUda. by 
«4*iMBhi^' dxane with the profpe£l hf advisintige, as 
If^fome haW ftiai^eiy imaghied; yet it will be 
/f^^&nml, I fbppofev that^ its being done, widbotft 
y^ ^iae mbctme iof that end^ or with as little of it fO^ 
ft^ pdfibie, recommends it fo much the more, and 
4t qfai&s die price^ of^ it. Jiotif Job fear God fir 
*^ nought f was an obje£lion of Satan ; wliidh. int* 
** plied that, thofe duties were moft valual;>le, where 
if^jdbr 'OWn anteceft was leaft ' aimed at : and God 
.^:£f8ms,*by the comtniffion he then gave SataQ, 
-V to t|y es:pentt»ats upon J/ib^ thus £ar to have 
•f^aUowedrJiis piea^ Ifowymnr requefts for futures 
;f^adds)«9en our adknoscjedgnentsof paft merciety 
,4f>«eoa¥ :puirely.^in ou]:|elaea; oar fxw;&4nureft;l$ 
dfcdse-'diK^ aim of them. : £<it praife is a geA9- 
df&^iis.and nniijescen^ .priodpie, le^hich pir#- 
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^ for a creature eadowed with fuch fauciibioi id do 
^< towards the moft pi»r£ed; aii.4 beacflocnt xtf 
<^ bebgs ; and to pay. the wrlUng tribute of bonour 
^ tbere, where the voice of Reafoft- dire^ w to 
*^ pay it. God hath, indeed^ annexed a bleffiof 
<' to the duty ; and when we know this, we cannot 
^ chufe/ while we are perfbmnn^ the duty^ but 
f^ have fooie regsrd to the blefing wfaieh heloog^ 
**to it. However^; that 19 -nqt the jiineft aim of 
^ our deirotions^ nor was it the fifft mtf tive tto 
^ ftirred us up to them. Had. it been .fe, :m 
^^ IboukL naturally have, betaken onrUves to 
^ Prayer, and breathed out our <defires in tfait 
^^ form wherein they are mofk properly conraytd* - 
^ Ik fliort, Praife is cur moft exoeUent wdiki 
'^ a work common to the chuich triumphant and 
f^^mffitanty and which lifts us up into cOasmniA 
'^ and -feUowflup with Angels* The matter about 
^^ wbkh it is converlant^ is always the perfe&ioa 
^^ of God's nature ; and the ad ixikiSt fa the pe^ 
f f fe£tion of ours.*' * 

Our Author's fecond illuftration^ is^tsdEeafoai 
praife being the moft <£fimerefted aft of, homage* 
This he ex{duns juftly and elegantly ; thoi^, per- 
haps, the confideradon is rather too.tbin and ro> 
fined^ for enfordng seKf^pus duties : as cseaturet, 
fuch as we, m approacUng, to the divine ppckKt, 
>ean nevar be fu{q)Qfed to lay afide aU cteiiidenitida 
iaf our own wan;s an4 neeeffities ; and certainlyare 
• ' not 
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not required (as the Aut^r admits) to dir^ our» ^ f^^ ^« 
fetlvK of ftich regards. The concluding Sent^iice 
of this head is efegam and happily eicpreflbdt 

^ I COM& now, in the laft place, to fet out fome 
V oE its peculiar properties and advantages^ whidi 
^ recommend it to the devoiit performer. And, 
• ** !• It is the moil f leafing part of our devo* 
^^ tions: it proceeds always from a lively cheerful 
^ temper of mind, and it cheriflies and improvet 
^ what it proceeds from. For it is good to Jing 
** prarfes unto our God (fays one whofe experiencr, 
^* in this cafe, we may rely upon), for it is pka* 
'*^fant\ and prmfe is comely. Petition and Con* 
^^ feffion "are the language of the indigent and the 
!^ guilty, the breathings . of a fad aifd contrite 
?• ipirit: Is any afflided? let bim pray ; but. Is awf 
♦* merry .^ let bimjing pfalms. • The moft ufual and 
'^ natural way of men^s e^preffing the mirth of 
^^ their hearts is in a fong, and fongs are the very 
f^ language of praife j to the expreffing of which' 
^* they are m a peculiar manner appropriated, and 
** are fcarce of any other ufe in Religion. Indeed, 
^ the wjiole compo!(ition of this duty is fuch, as 
^^ throughout fpeaks eafe and delight to the mindi 
^ k proceeds from Lwe^ and from Tbankfulneji ; 
^^ftomLove^ the fountain of pleafure^ the palfion 
^ which gives every diing we do, or enpy,- its 
^ rel&^ and agreeablenefs. From Tbankftdtwfs^ 
^ which involves in it the memory of pad benefos, 
f^ the a£tual pretence of than to the mind, and the 

^* repeated 
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^^tx^* *^ repeated enjoyment of them. And as is ki 

principle, fuch is iti end alfo : for it prooireih 
*^ quiet and eafe to the .mind, by doing: fdrnfinrhai 
towards fatisfying ' that debt which it labours 
under; by delivering it of thofe tbottghtsof 
f* praife and gratitude, thofe pcaltatioQf it, it h 
** full of ; and which would grow tineafy and trom 
^* blcfome to it, if they were kept in. If the 
f^ thankfut refrmned^ it would be pain and grief to 
** them ; but then, then is their foul fatisfied at 
^^ with marrow andm fatncfs^ wbeu their moutk 
i^fraifalb God with joyful lipsr ■' 



f !i^ begiflning this head of difeourfe, the expref* 
ikm which the author ufes, Xo Jet out fonie of iu 
feadiar properties and advantages^ would now be 
reckoned not fp proper an expreffioa, as /^ point 
wt^ or to Jhmp. The 6tA fubdivifion concerning 
l^aife being the moil pleafant part pf devotion, is 
▼ery juft aad well exprefled, as far as it goes; bat 
leems to me rather defeftive. Much more migl^ 
liaTe.been faid, upon the pleafure that accompanitt 
fuch exalted afts of' devotion, k was a <H3kl 
thouj^xt, to dwell upon its dilburdening the mind 
i>f a debt. The Author fhQuld have iofiiled aort 
upon the itifiueoG^ of Praife and Thank^iving, j^ 
warming, gladdening, foothing 'the mind; lifting 
it above the world, to dwell *am.ong divine and eterr 
Aal objeifts. 'H^ ihouid }iaye defciribed the peace and 
Joy whicb then expand (he heart ; the, rfUeJF^ wbicb 
this exercife procures /com jibe cares and a^jitattons 
' • • ♦ ' * of 
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of life; the encouraging views of Pmvid^nce to ^'^J^4^'^ 
which it leads our attention ; and the truft which' — ■ 
it promotes in tfte^diYirie mercy for the future^ by 
the -cciemenioration of benefits^^ pafl. In fliort, this 
was the place for his pouring ant a greater flow oP 
devotional fentiments than what we here find. 

• ** 2; It is another diftinguKhing property of 
^ divine j^raife, that it enlargeih the powers and" 
•* capacities of our fouls, turning thein fmm low*. 
*' and little things, upon tHeir greatefl: and nobleflP 
*' objeft, the divine nature, and employing them iii ^ 
•* the dlfcovery and admiration of thofe feveraC 
" perfedions that adorn it. We fee what differ* 
** ence there is between ma« and man, fach as 
^ thene is hardly greater between man and beaft r 
and this proceeds chiefly from the • different 
fphere of thought which they ad in, and the: - 
different objects they conrerfe with,^ The mrndl 
is effentially the fame in the peafant and the 
" prince y the force of it naturally equal, in the 
** untaught man, and the philofopher ; only the one 
" of thefe is bufied in mean affairs, isi»d within-^ 
^narrower bounds; the other exercifes himfdf in' 
** thing$ of weight and moment j znd this it isy 
^^ that puts the wide diftance between them. No-'' 
*^ ble ob|efts arc to the minSi what the fun-beams^ ' 
*• are to a bud of flower ; they open and/unfoW/ 
*^ as it were, the leaves of it ; put it ijpon exerting 
^ and fpreading itfelf every way ; and call forth 
** all thofe powers that lie hid and locked up intr'/ 

d "The 
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^^v ^* ^ '^^ V"^^^ ^^^ admbatioti of God, 'therefore, 
^ brings this advantage along with it, that it fets 
^ our faculties upon their full ftretch, and im- 
^^ proves them to all the d^rees of pc^e^^n of 
•♦ which they arc capable/* 



This head is juft, well expre&d, and to cenfure 
k might appear hypercritical. Some of the ex- 
preilions, however, one would thmk, might be 
amended* The fimile, for inftance, about the 
cffe£ts of the fun-beams upon the bud or flower,- is 
pretty, but not corredly ezprefifed. T/jey cpen and 
unfold^ as it were^ the leaves of it. If this is to be 
Gterally applied to the flower, the /)hrafe, as ii 
were^ is needlefs ^ if it is to be metaphorically 
underftood (which appears to be the cafe), the 
kaves of the mind^ is harfli language; befides that, 
fut it upon exerting itfelf, is rather a low expreffion* 
Nothing is more nice, than .to manage properly 
fiich fimilies and alluflons, £o as to preferve thera^ 
perfe&Iy cprredl, and at the fame time to render 
the image lively : it might perhaps be amended m 
fome fuch way as this : ^^ As the fun-b^ms open 
the bud, and unfold the leaves of a flower^ 
noble objeds have a like effed upon the mind r 
they expand andfpreadit, and call forth thofe 
c^ powers that beforelay hid and lacked up in the 
•*fouL? J 

^^ 3* It farther promotes in us an exqmfite 
^ fenfe of God^s hoxn>ur, and an high ini^gnatipA 

<^of 
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^ Sf mind at evety thiag thit 6pen!y profanes It ^ ^^ t. 

«f*For what we value and delight in, we cannot 

*^ with patience hear flighted or sdbufed. Oar owil 

•• pr^ifes, which we are conftantly putting up, 

** will be ^J^i" to us towards procuring and pro- 

^ moting the divine glory in every dther inftance ; 

^* and will make us fet our laces againft alt open 

^< and avowed impieties ; which, methinks, (hould 

^^ fee ^onfidered a little by'fuch as would be thought 

^ not to be wanting in this duty, and yet ar$ often 

^ filent under the fouled difiionours done to Reli- 

/^ gion, and its great Author: for tamely to hear, 

^ Cod's name and worihip vilified by othei'S, is 

*• no very good argument that we have been ufed 

•• to honour and reverence him, in good etrneft^ 

^ ourCflves/' 

The .thought here is well founded, though it is 
earelefsly and looTely brought out. The Sentence, 
§ur atun praijis which we are conjiantly putting up^ 
will be a fpur to us toward procuring and promoting 
. ibe divine glory in every other inftance y is both negK* 
gent in language, and ambiguous in meaning ; for 
^r awn praijesy properly fignifies the praifes of 
ourfelves. Much better if he had faid, ^* Thofe 
^ devout praifes which we conlfauuly offer up to^ 
f* the Almighty,, will naturally pompt us to pro- 
^ su^ the divine glory in every other inftanceJ' 

^, 4» It will, beyond all thii^ work in us a deep 
^ humility and coiifdonfneft of our own imper« 



it 



<( 

Xi 



' ^^iX.^' ^^'^^^^^^* Upon Jt.fr^qii^pt ,a|teiHjo|x to l^ai 
^^ and hi^ attributes vW^ flf)aU ^ajTily djifc^yer, our OTff^ 
*^ veafcnefs mid .^mptbf^ ; pur fw^ing though t« 
^^ of ^urfelves >)('ili abate, and m(6 (KsiU (i^e and feci 
5^ tb^t we are aUvgtther H^hier to, be Jlaid^ tti^/^ 
^' halan^ thdn vanityyzn^ this \% a l^flba.rnrt^b^ 
to the greateft part of mankind, i$,^Xt }tN)9^ky 
vei7 well wijrth learnipg* We ar«;.i^fgu[2lly 
^^ prefumptqous and vain ; foil of .oui:(!^lVi^ gixd 
regardlefe of every thing befid^, efpec^ally jigrhoa 
feme little outward privileges diftinguifh ps Sxpn 
•' the reft of mankind ; then, 'tis odds, but we 
** look into ourfelves with great dogrees of coin«^ 
V placency, and are. wifer (and better every Jj??iy>. 
** i« ««r o^?2 conceit, tf:>^^ feveii ^ni^n- ^kat ^an 
" render a reafm^ Now nothing will cpnffibplc 
•' fo much to the cure of this vanity, as a due 
^^ altention to God's excellencies and perf«^i^S4 
*' By comparing Aefe with tbofe which we iihagipf 
*^ belong to us, we (hall le&rUj mt U think .nwrf 
^^'Sigbiy of ourfelves. ii^an we ought t^ think (f^ Q^ry 
^^felvesf but to think foberJy ;. we fli^U ftnd ipqrf . 
*' fatisfaftion in looking up\yai'ds, and huojbiing 
^*; ourfelves before our cofmnon Cr^atoi'j,, tJ^aiKif 
f.'cafting our eyes downward .wi^h ff Qrn .^{^^[ff^ijjjj 
f\ feUowcreaturas, m»l .fietting at ^np^t^gfly- j^rt 
!fi;Trf the work. <rf his ha^d^^ v'i^l}^ t»ft,^ift4|itt. 
we.ane. M from re^-wd infinite,, Woytb^^yjli 
aftonifli us fo much ^ that we Ihall not be tempted 
^' to -vaiue .Qupfejvesi \3pQp . tfee^" l.^ffer ^f grget* of • 
.« preeaiai*n«,.wj^'ll cuiti}gi:i^o^inioo,..qfc|i?pi« ' 
„ , * '^Uttlt 
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little accidental advantages, h?ive given us over L e c t. 
oth^rmen^** xxx. 



Though the thought heJre alfo be juft, yet a 
like deficiency in elegance and beauty appears. 
The phrafe, ^Hs odds but ive look into ourfelves 
zvith great degrees of complacency^ is much too low 
and colloquial for a Sermon — he might have faid, 
we are likely ^ or we are prone to look into our-' 
felves^^^omparihg thefe with thofe which we imagine 
belong io us^ is alfo very carelefs ftyle.— 5y com'^ 
paring thefe with the virtues and abilities which we 
afcribe to ourfelves ^ we Jhall /^^r;^— would have been 
purer and more corredtv 

^* 5. I srtALL ittefttion but one ufe 6f it more, 
** and 'tis this ; that a confcientious praife of God 
'* will keep us back from all falfe and mean praife, 
^' all fulfome and fervile flatteries, fuch as are in 
ufe among men. Praifing, as 'tis commonly 
managed, is nothing elfe but a trial of ikill 
upon a man, how many good thiilgs we can 
poffibly fay of him* All the treafures of Ora- 
" tory are ranfacked, and all the fine things that 
*' ever were faid, are heaped together for his 
** fake ; and no matter whether it belongs to 
"him or not; fo there be but enough on't. 
** Which is one deplorable inftarice, among a 
**- thoufand, of the bafenefs of human nature, of 
*< it's fmall regard to truth and juftice; to right 
^ or wrong 5 to what is, or is not to be praifed. 
' VOL. u. ' z *• But; 
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L E c T. " But he who hath a deep fenfe of the excellendes 
^^ of God upon . his heart, will make a God of no« 
*' thing befides. He will give every one his juft 
^' encomiiim, honour where honour is due, and as 
^^ much as is due» becaufe it is his duty to do fo ; 
•^ but the honour of God will foffer him to go no 
^' farther. Which rule, if it had been obferved, 
" a neighbouring prince (which now, God be thank- 
*^ ed, needs flattery a great deal more than ever he 
^^ did) would have wanted a great deal of that 
^* incenfe which hath been offered up to him by his 
•^ adbrers.** 

I 
This head appears fcarcely to deferve any place ; 
among the more important topics that naturally i 
prefented themfelves - on this fubjed ; at leafl, it { 
had much better have wanted the application which | 
the Author makes of his reafoning to the flatterers ^ 
of Louis XIV. ; and the thanks which he offers to j 
God^ for the affairs of that prince being in fo low 
a ftate, that he now needed flattery more than even j 
This politicail Satire is altogether out of place^ and | 
unworthy of the fubejd. 

One would be inclined to think, upon reviewing 

our Author's arguments, that he has overlooked 

fome topics, refpeding the happy confequences oCj 

this duty, of fully as much importance as any that 

he has inferted. Particularly, he ought not to have 

omitted the haj^y tendency of praife and thankf- 

giving, to ftrengthen good difpoAtions in the heart; 

to 



I 
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io promote love to Go<}, and kiutation of ttiofe l e c t.> 

^erfedipns which we adore ; and to infufe a fpirit 

kf ardour and zeal into the whole of religion, as 

hefervice of our benefaftor. Thefe are confe- 

juences which naturally follow from the proper 

ferfori^ance of this duty ; ami which ought not to 

kave been omitted j as no opportunity £bould be 

ioft, of fliowing the good effed of devotion on 

fradical religion and moral virtue; and pointing 

^ut the neceffary conneflion of the one with the 

^th^r. For certainly the great end of preaching is, 

|o make men better in all the relations of life, and 

i) promote that complete reformation of heart and 

(ondufi:, in which true Chriftianity confifts. » Our 

jluthoy, however, upon the whole, is not defidait^ 

b inch views of religion ; for, in his general ftraia 

if preaching, as he is extremely pious, fo he isy 

ft the fan^e time, pradical sgid moral. 

His fumming up of the whole argument, in tha 
liext paragraph, is elegant and beautiful ; and foch 
concluding views of the fubjed are frequently very 
^per and ufeful: ^* Upon thefe grounds doth 
^ the duty of praife ftand, and thefe are the obli- 

* gations that bind us to the performance of it;* 

* *Tis the end of our being, and the very rule and 

* law of our nature ; flowing from the two great 
^ fountains of human adion, the underfbanding,' 

* and the will, naturally, and almoft neteflarily. 

* It is the moft excellent part of our religious wor- 

* ftip; enduring to eternity, after the reft jQiall bf 

2 2 *^ dort$ 
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^YYY^' ** done away \ and paid, even now, inthefrankeft 
^^ manner, with the leaft regard to our own mtereft* 
^^ It recommends itfelf to us by feveral peculiar 
properties and advantages; as it carries more 
pleafure in it, than all other kinds of devotion; 
as it enlarges and exalts the feveral powers of 
the mind ; as it breeds in us an exquifite faife of 
God*s honour, and a willingnefs to promote it 
** in the world j as it teaches us to be humble and 
" lowly ourfelves, and yet preferves us from bafe 
'* and fordid flattery, from bellowing mean and 
*^ undue praifes upon others.*' 

' After this, our Author addreffes himfelf to twd' 
claffes of men, the Carelefs and the Profane. Hia 
addrefs to the Carelefs is beautiful, and pathetic ; 
that to the Profane is not fo well executed, and i 
liable to fome objedtion. Such addreffes appear ft 
me to be, on feveral occafions, very ufeful parts 01 
a difcourfe. They prevailed much in the ftraino 
preaching before the Reftoration j and, perhapfl 
fince that period, have been too much neglefted 
They afford an opportunity of bringing home to thi 
confciences of the audience, many things, whic 
in the courfe of the Sermon, were, perhaps, deli' 
vered in the abibraft. 

I SHALL not dwell on the Conclufion of the Ser- 
mon, which is chiefly employed in obfervations ojS{ 
the pofture of public affairs at that time. Con-j 
fidered upon the whole, this Difcourfe of Bilho{^ 
Atterbury*s is both ufeful and beautiful, though I 

- have 
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have ventured to point out fome defefts in iu SeJ- ^JLS "^^ 
dom, or never, can we expe£l to meet with a com* 
pofition of any kind, which is abfolutely perfe6: in 
all its parts ; and when we take into account the 
difficulties which I before (hewed to attend the 
Eloquence of the Pulpit, we have, perhaps, lefs 
reafon to look for perfedion in a Sexmon, than ix\ 
any other compofition« 
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LECTURE XXXL 



CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE IN ALL IT$ 
PARTS— INTRODUCTION— DIVISION— N A R. 

RATION AND EXPLICATION. 

* 

L B G T. T HAVE, in the fouT preceding Leftures, confi. 
•^ dered what is peculiar to each of the three 
great fields of Public Speaking, Popular A0ein- ; 
blies, the Bar and the Pulpit. I am now to treat 
of what is common to them all ; of the conduct of 
aDifcourfcor Oration, in general* The previous 
view which I have given of the diftinguifliing fpirk 
and charafter of different kinds of Public Speaking, 
was neceffary for the proper application of the rules 
which I am about to deliver ; and as I proceed, I 
fliall farther point out, how far any of thefe rules 
may have a. particular refpeft to the Bar, to the 
Pulpit, ^or to Popular Courts. 

On whatever fubjeft any one intends to dif- 
courfe, he will moft commonly begin with fome ' 
Introduftion, in order to prepare the minds of his i 
hearers ; he will then ftate his fubjeft, and explain J 
the fafts connefted with it ; he will employ argu- , 

ments 
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taents for eftablifliing hi own opinion, and osrers- l £ c t. 
throwing that of his ^ntagoniit; he n^ay perhapis 
if there be room for it, endeavour to touch the paf- 
&ms of hia Audieftce ; s^d after having faid all he 
(thinks proper, he will bring his Difcourfe to a clofe^ 
by fome Peroration or Conclufion, This beingf 
the natural train^ of Speaidng, the parts that ^on^ 
J)ofe a regular formal Oration, are thefe fix ; firft, 
the Exordium or Introdu6Hon ; fecondlv, the State, 
md the Diviiion of the Subje£): ; thirdly, Narratioi^ 
or Explication j fourthly, the Reafoning or Argu- 
ments ; fifthly, the- Pathetic Part ; and laftly, the 
Cpnclufion. I 4^ not mean, that each of thefe muft 
carter into every Public Difcourfe, or that they 
iquft enter always in this order. There is no rea- 
fon for being fp formal on every occafion j nay, it 
would often be a fault, and would reiifder a Difr 
purfe pedantic and ftiff, Tliere may be many 
excellent Difcourfes in publig, v^here feyera| of theft 
parts are jiltogether wanting } wherQ the Speaker, 
&r inibmce, ufes no Introdudiion, but enters di^ 
reQ;ly on his fubjedt ; where he has riq occafioft 
either to divide or explain ; but fimpiy reafons on 
one fide of the question, and then finiflies. But as 
the parts, which J have mentioned, are the^ WturaJ 
conftituent part$ of a regular Qratiqn ; aiiid ^ i^ 
every Difcourfe whatever, fome pf them ifauft be 
found, it is neceffau'y to our prefent puipofe, thit \ 
&ould treat of each of them diilindly. 

I B£GiN, of courfe, with the Exordium or In> 
trodu£Uon« This is manifeftly common to all the 

z 4 three 
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X E G T. three kinds of Public Speaking* It is not a rhetoriczbl 
invention. It is founded upon nature, and fuggefted 
by common fenfe. When one is going to counfel an^ 
other ; when he takes upon him to inftru£l, or to 
reprovei,' prudence will generally direft him not to 
do it abruptly, but to ufe fome preparation ; to be^ 
gin with fomewhat that may incline the perfons, to 
whom he addreffes himfelf, to judge favourably of 
what he is * about tq fay ; and may difpofe them to 
fuch a train of thought, as will forward and affift 
the purpofe which he has. in view. This is, or 
ought to be, the main fcope of an IntroduitioiL 
Accordingly Cicero and Quinftiliah mention three 
ends, to one or other of which it fhould be feb- 
fervient, " Reddere auditores benevolos, attentos, 
^* dociles." • 

First, To conciliate the good-will of the 
hearers; to render them benevolent, or well-af- 
fefted to the Speaker and to the fubjeft. Topics 
for this purpofe may, in Caufes at the Bar, be 
fometimes taken from the particular fituation of 
the Speaker iiimfelf, or of his client, or from the 
charafter and behaviour of his antagonifts contrafted 
with his own ; on other occafions, from the nature 
of the fubjeft, as clofely connefted with the in- 
tereft of the hearers ; and, in general, from the mo- 
defty and good intention with which the Speaker 
enters upon his fubjeft. The fecond end of an hi* 
trodudion, is, to raife the attention of the hearers ; 
which may be effefted, by giving them fome hints 
of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the fub^ 
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left ; or fome fevourable view of the cleamefs and l e c t. 
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precifion with which we are to treat it ; and of the ^-'_ ,^ 
brevity with which we are to difcourfe* The third 
end is to render the hearers docile, or open to per- 
iuafion ; ibr which end we muft begin with itndfing 
:to remove any particular prepoffeflions they may 
have contra&ed againfl the caufe, or fide of the 
argument which we efpoufe. 

Some one of thefe ends fhould be propofed by 
/every Introdu£kion, When there is no occafion 
for aiming at any of them ; when we are already 
fecore of the good-will, the attention, and the do- 
cility of the Audience, as may often be the cafe, 
formal IntroduTaions may, without any prejudice, 
be omitted. And,' indeed, when they ferve for 
no purpofe but mere oftentarion, they had for the 
moft part better be omitted ; unlefs as far: as' re- 
£pe& to the Audience makes it decent;, that a 
Speaker ftould not break in upon them too zbf- 
ruptly, but by a Ihort Exordium prepare them for 
what he is going to fay. Demofthenes's Introduce 
ficms are always fhort and fimple; Cicero's are 
fuller and-more artful. 

The ancient Critics diftinguiih two kinds of In- 
irodadions, which they call " Prihcipium," and 
*^ Infinuatio.** *' Principium" is, where the Ora- 
tor plainly and diredly profeffes his aim in fpeak- 
ing. *^ Infinuatio'* is, where a larger compafs 
muft be taken; and where, prefuming the difpofi- 
tion of the Audience to be much againft the Ora- 
tor, 
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L E c T. tor, he muft gradually reconcile them to faeamg , 
XXXI. Yiiij^^ before he plainly difcovers the point which he 
has in view. 



Of this latto* fort of Introdu£i»Qn« wfe -haire an 
admirable inftance in Cicero's fecond Oration 
againil RuUus, This RuUus iivas Tribune of the 
People, and had propofed an Agrarian Law ; the 
purpofe of which yras to create a Decemvirate, or 
tdi Commiffidners, with abfblute power for five 
years over all the lands conquered by the Republic, 
in order to divide them among the citizens* Scch , 
laws had > often been propofed by fa£lxous m^^- 
jrates, and were always greecKIy received by the 
people. Cicero is fpeaking to the people ; he had 
lately been made Conful by their intereft ; and his 
iirft attempt is to make them rejed this law;. The 
fubjeA was extremely delicate^ and iiequired much 
art. He begins with acknowledging all the fa- 
vours whiph he had received from the people, in 
preference to the nobility* He profeffes himfelf 
the creature of their power, and of all men the moft 
engaged to promote their intereft. He declare^ 
that he held himfelf to be the Conful of the People? 
and that he would always glory in preferving the 
chafader of a popular mlagfftrate. But fio be popular, 
he obferves, is an amb^uous Word. He underftood 
it to import, a fteady attachment to the real intdreft 
of the people, to theh" liberty, tl^eir eafe, and their 
peace ; but by fome, he faw, it was abufed, and 
made a cover to their own felfiih and ambidous 
defigns. In this manner, he begins to draw gra« 

dually 
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: Aidtty iieipr«rto 1u$ |>virppfe of attacking the pr^- jc e c t. 

po&d of |luU|i3» but ftill with great m^agemeat ^*^^' 

and re&rve. If e protefts, that he is &r from be* 

ing ^n enemy to Agrarian Laws j he gives the 

higheft praifef to the Gracchi^ tbofe zealoyis 

patrons of the people; and affures them^ that 

when be firft beard of RuUus^s Layr, be had rer 

ifolved to fppport it, if he found it for thdr in- 

-terdl; but that, upon examining it,, he ibund 

it calculated to eftablifh a dominbn that was in^ 

•confiftent with liberty, and to aggrapdize a few 

.men at the expaice of the public; and then terr 

.minates his Exordium, \;(dtb telling them, that he 

;js going to give his reafons for being of tljis opir 

nion : but that if hk reafons flxall not fatisfy them, 

he will give up his own opinion, and embrace 

thdrs. In all this, there was great art. H& 

Eloquence ^produced the intended eflfefl: ; and the 

:people, with one voice, rejefted this Agrarian 

iaw. 

Having given thefe general views of the n&. 
ture and end of an Introduftion, I proceed to lay 
down fome rules for the proper compofition of it. 
Thefe are the more neceflary, as this is a part of 
the Difcourfe which requires no fmall care. It is 
always of importance to begin well ; to make a 
favourable impreffion at firft fetting out; when the 
minds of the hearers, vacant as yet and free, are 
moft difpofed to receive any impreffion eafily- I 
muft add too, that a good Introdudion is dften 

found 
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L E c T, found to be extremely difficult. Few parts of tbe 
Difcourfe give the Compofer more trouble, or are 
attended with more nicety in the execution. 

t 

The firft rule is. That the Introduftion fhould 
be eafy and natural. The fubjeft mull always 
fuggefl it. It mufl: appear, as Cicero beautifully 
exprefles it, ** Effloruiffe penitus ex re de qua tum 
*^ agitur *.** It is too common a fault in. Intro- 
du£Hons, that they are taken from fome common^ 
place topic, which has no peculiar relation to the 
fubjeft in hand ; by which means they ftand apart, 
likef pieces detached from the reft of the Difcourfe. 
Of this kind are Sailuft's Introductions, prefixed 
to his Catilinarian and Jugurthine wars. They 
might as well have been Introductions to any other 
Hiftory, or to any other Treatife whatever; and, 
therefore, though elegant in themfelves, they muft 
be confidered as blemiflies in the work, frojh want 
of due connection with it. Cicero, though abun- 
dantly correct in this particular in his Orations, yet, 
IS not ib in his other works* It appears from a let- 
ter of his to Atticus (L. xvi. 6.), that it was his 
cuftom to prepare, at his leiftire, a coHeftion <rf 
different Introdudioivs or Prefaces, ready to be 
prefixed to any work that he might afterwards pub- 
lilh. In confequence of this ftrange method of com* 
pofing, it happened to him, to employ the fame 
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• *• To have fprang up, of its own accord^ from the matter 
^ which is under confideration/' 

Intro- 
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Introduction twice without remembering it ; pre- l e c t. 
fixing it to two different' works, ' Upon Atdcus ^^^^ 
informiag him of thi?, he acknowledges the mif- 
take, and fends him a new Introduction. 

In order to render Introduftions natural and 
eafy, it is, in my opinion, a good rule, that they 
&ouId not be planned, till after <m^ has meditated 
in has own mind the fubftance of his Difcourfe. 
Then, and not till then, he fhould begin to think: 
of fome proper and natural Intrdduftion. By tak- 
ing a contrary courfe, arid labouring in the firft 
place on an Introdudion, every one wJio is ac- 
cuftomed to compolition will often find, that either 
he is led to lay hold of fome, common-place topic,- , 
or that, inftead of the Introdudion being accom- 
modated to the Difcourfe, he is obliged to accom- 
modate the whole Difcourfe to the Introduftion 
which he had previoufly written. Cicero make» 
this remark; though, as we have feen, his prac- 
tice was not always conformable to his own rule. 
*' Omnibus rebus confideratis, turn denique .id 
^ quod primum eft dicendum, poftremum foleo 
** cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam fi quando id 
*^ primum invenire volui, nullum mihi occurrit, 
** nifi aut exile, aut nugatorium, aut yulgare*/* 



* ** When I have planned and digefted all the materials of 
*' xny Difcourfe, k is my cuftom to think, in the laft place, of 
** the Introdu6lion with which I am to begin. For if at any 
** time I have endeavoured to invent an Introdudion firft, 
** nothing has ever occurred to me for that purpofe^ but whal^ 
<* was trifling, nugatory, arid vi^gar." 

After 
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L E c T. After the mittd has been once wanned and put ia 
train^ by clofe meditation on the fubjeQ:, materials 
for the Preface will then fuggeft themfelves much 
more readily* , 

In the fecond place, In an Introdudion, cor- 
rednefs ihould be carefully ftudied in the expref- 
fion. This is requifite, on account of the fituation 
of the hearers. They are then more di^ofed ta 
criticife than at any other period ; they are, as yet, 
unoccupied with the fubjed or the arguments; 
their attention is wholly direfted to the Speaker's 
ftyle and manner. Something muft be done, 
therefore, to prepoffefs them in his favour j 
though, for the fame reafons, too much art 
muft be avoided ; for it will be more eafily de- 
tected at that time than afterwards; and will 
derogate from perfuafion in all that follows. A 
corre& plainnefs, and elegant fimplicity^ is the 
proper charafter of an Introduflion} ** ut vide- 
" amur," fays Quintilian, " accuraite non callidJ' 
« dicere.'* 

In the third place, Mod^fty is another charader 
which it muft carry. All appearances of modefty 
are favourable, and prepoffefling. If the Orator 
fet out with an air . of arrogance and oftenta- 
tion, the felf-Iove and pride of the hearers will 
be prefently awakened, and will follow him with 
a very fufpicious eye throughout all his progrefs* 
His modefty fhould difcover itfelf not only in hm 

8 expref- 
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€Si)]reflion^ at the beginnmg^ but in his wKole 
maimer ; in his looks^ in his geftures, in the tone of 
his voice* Every auditory take in good part thofe 
marks of refpeft and awe, which are paid to them 
by one who addreffes them. Indeed the modefty of 
an Introdu£Uon fhould never betray any thing mean 
or abje£t* It is a^hvays of great ufe to an Orator, 
that t 'gether with modefty and deference to his 
hearers, he fhould fhow a certain fenfe of dignity, 
arifing from a perfuafion of the juftice or importance 
of the i|ibje£i on which he is to fpeak. 

The modefty of an Introdu£tion requires, that 
it promife not too much. *' Non fumum ex 
" fulgore, fed ex fumo dare lucem*." This cer- 
tainly is the general rule, that an Orator Ihould 
not put forth all his ftrength at the beginning, but 
fhould life and grow upon us, as his Difcourfe ad- 
vances. There are cafes, however, in which it is 
allowable for him to fet out from the firft in a high 
and bold tone ; as for inftance, when he rifes to 
defend fo.me caufe which has been much run down, 
and decried by the Public. Too modeft a begin^ 
ning might be then like a confj^ffion of guilt. By 
the boldnefs and ftrength of his Exordium, he 
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He does not laviih at a blaze his fire« 
Sudden to glare, and then in fmoke expire ; 
But rifes from a cloud of fmoke to light. 
And pours his fpecious miracles to (igbt* 

HoE. ArS Pt£T« FkA«CI8* 

muft 
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I. E c T* itiuft endeavour to ftem the tide that is agakift 

XXXI. 

\^.-.^,,-J^ him, and to remove prejudices, by encountering 
them without fean In filbjefts tdo of a declama*' 
tory nature, and in Sermons, where the fubjeft is 
ftriking, a magnificent Introduftion has fometimes 
a good effeflr, if it be properly fupported in the 
fequel. Thus Bifliop Atterbury, in beginning an 
eloquent Sermon, preached jon the 30th of January, 
the Anniverfary of what is Called King Charles's 
Martyrdom, fets out in this pompous manner: 
This is a day of trouble, of rebuke, and of 
blafphemy ; diftinguifhed in the calepdar of our 
Church, and the annals of our nation, by the 
fufferings of an excellent Prince, who fell a facri- 
fice to the rage of his rebellious fubjefts ; and, 
by his fall, derived infamy, mifery, and guilt 
on them, and their finful pofterity.** Boffuet, 
Flechier, and the other celebrated French Preachers, 
very often begin their Difjtourfes with laboured 
and fuWime Introdudions. Thefe raife attention, 
and throw a luftre on the fubjeft: but let every 
Speaker be much on his guard iagainft ftriking a 
higher note at the beginning, than he is able to 
keep up in his progrcfs. 

In the fourth place. An Introdudion fliould 
lifually be carried on in the calm mannen This 
is feldom the place for vehemence and paffion. 
Emotions muft rife as the Difcourfe advances. 
The minds of the Hearers muft be gradually pre- 
pared, before the Speaker can venture on ftrong 

and 
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tod paffionate fentiments. The exceptJons to this Lt tt. 
hileare, when the fubjeft is fuch^ that the. very 
meiido;i of* it naturally awakens fome pailibnate 
emotion ; or when the unexpedled prefence of fome 
perfon or objeft, in a Popular Affembly, iuflaimes 
the Spe^er, and makes him break forth with un* 
ufual warmth. Either of thefe will juftify what is 
called , the t^ordium , ab abrupio. Thus the ap^ 
pearance of Catiline in the Senate renders the ve«; 
nement beginning of Cicerp's firft Oration againft 
him very natural and proper : *^ Quoufque tandem, 
" Catilina, abutere patientia noftra ?" And thus 
Bifliop Atterbury, in preaching from this text, 

\ " Bleffed is he, whofoever fliall not be offended in 
*^ me/' ventures on breaking forth with this bold 
Ei(;ordlum : ^^ And can any man then be offended 
" in thee, blefled Jefus ?** which addrefs to our 
Saviour he continues for a page or two, till he 

; enters on the divifion of his fubjefl:. But fuch 
Introduftions as thefe fhould be hazarded by very. 
few, as they promife fo much vehemence and 
unftion through the refl of the Difcourfe, that it 
is very difEcult to fulfil the expedations of the 
hearers. 

At the fame time, though the Introdufliion is 
not the place in which warm emotions are ufually 
to be attempted, yet I muft take notice, that it 
ought to prepare the way for fuch as are defigned 
to be raifed in fubfequent parts of the Difcourfe. 
The Orator fliould, in the beginning, turn the< 

V0L» II. A A minds ' 
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t E c T. miptds- of his hearers towards thpfe fentim^ts and 
feeling^ which he feei^s to' awaken fil the courfe of 
bis Speech. According, for hiftance^ ^ it is com- 
paffion, or indignation, or contempt, on which his 
Difcourfe is to reft, he ought to fow the feeds 0/ 
thefe in bis Intrpduftion ; he ou|^ht to begin wit|^ 
breathing that fph-it whigh he inean§ to in^ire. 
Much of the Orator's 'art and ability fe fhpwi,. in 
thus ftriking properly at th^ commenqement, the 
key-note, if we may fo expr^fs it, of tl\e r^ft of hfe 
Oration; 

. • , ' I , ' • . r < 

* • 

In the fifth place, rt is a^^rufe in Intrbduflions, 
not to anticipate any material part of the jTulyeft. 
When topics, or arguihents, which are aft^r\^ards 
to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, and, in part, 
brought forth in the Introdu^ion, they lofe the 
grace of novehy upon their fecond aj^pearauce. 
The imprelHon intended to be made by aiiy capital 
thought, is always made with the greatefl advan- 
tage, when it is made eutire, and in its propej; 
place. . 

In the hft plac^, the IntroduSion ought to be 
proportioned, both in length, and in kind,' to the 
Difcourfe that is to follow : in length,, as nothing 
can be more abfurd than to ered a very great 
portico before a fmall building ; and in kind, as it 
is no lefs abfurd to overcharge, with ftiperb orna- 
ments, the portico of a plain dwelling-houfe, or to 
make the entrance to a monument as gay ap that 

' to 
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to an arbour, Conwrion' feftfe ' direfts, that eyeiy l e c t. 
part of a Difcourte fhould be^fmted to th^ ftmitt 

' and fpirit of the whole. 

*^ • • 

■ I ■ 

These are tlie priacip^l tules that relate to la* 
troduftions. They are adapted, in a great . mea* 
(lire, equally, to difcourfes. of att Kinds. I^ Pleii* 
ings at the Bar, or Speeches in Public AflfertAlies< 
particular care muft be taken not to employ an)f 
futrodudion of that kind, which the advcrfff p^iy 
may lay hold of, and turn to his ^dyaatage. To 
this inconvenience all tbofe introdudiorte al'e ex* 
pofed, Vv^hich aire taken from general and comSKWfi* 
, place, topics ; , and it never fails to give an Mve^rfeury 
» a conii^^^ble triumph, if, by[ giving a ftiail twa 
to fomething we had faid in our Exordivwn, beicatt 
appear to convert to his own favour, the. principles 
wiijh which we had fet out, in beginning bur 
attack upon him. In the c^fe of Replies, .Quinc?^ 
tjlian makes an obfervation which is very, worthy 
of notice ; that Introdudioris, drawn from JTonie- 
thing that has been faid in the courfe of the Debate, 
; have always a peculiar grace j and the reafon he 
gives for it is juft and fenlible ; " Multum gratia^ 
" exordio eft, quod ab a6kioiie diverfse partis ma- 
^ teriam trahit ; hoc ipfo, quod non compofitunx 
" dorni, fed ibi atque e re natum ; et facilitate 
^^ famarh ingenii auget j et facie fimpiicis, fump- 
" tique e proximo fermonis, fidem quoque ac-' 
^ quirit ; adeo, i^t etiamfi reliqua fcripta atque 
^' eljiboratsr fint, tamen videatur tota extemporalis 

A A z^ «« gratio, - 
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J. E c T. ' orado, cujus initium nihil preparatum habiufiei 
XXXI. ' .4 manifeftum eft •/' 



In Sermons, fuch a practice as this cannot take 
place; and, indeed, in compofing Sermons, few 
things are more difficult than to remove an appear- 
ance of ftiffnefs from an Introduftion, when a 
formal one is ufed. The French Preachers, as I 
before obferved, are often very fplendid and lively 
in their Introdu£Hons ; but, among uSj attempts, of 
this kind are not always fo fuccefsful. When long 
Introductions are formed upon fome common- 
place topic, as the defire of hapjimefs being natural 
to man, or the like, they never fail of being tedious* 
Variety fliould be ftudied in this part of compo- 
fition as much as poffible ; often it may be proper 
to begin without any Introduftion at all, unlefs, 
perhaps, one or two fentences. Explanatory In- 
trodudions from the context, are the moft fimple 
of any, and frequently the beft that can be ufed : 
birt as they are in hazard of becoming dry, they 



* " An Introdir6Hon, which h founded upon the pleading of 
« the oppofite party, is extremely graceful; for this reafon^that 
*^ it appears not to have been meditated at hoine^ but to hate 
" taken rife from the bufinefs, and to have been compofed on 
** the fpot. Hence, it gives to the Speaker the reputation of a. 
** quick invention, and adds weight likewife to his Difcourfe, as 
** artlefs and unlaboured ; infomuch, that though all the reft of 
«5 his Oration fliould be ftudied and written, yet the whole Dif- 
•* courfe has the appearance pf being extemporary, as it W 
« evident that the Introdudion to it wa* unpremeditated." 

fliouIJ 
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fliould never be long. A* Hiftorical Introdu£lion l b c t. 
has, generally, a happy eflfeft to roufe attention ; 
when one can lay hold upon fome noted faft that 
is conneded with the Text or the Difcourfe, and, 
by a proper illuftrarion of it, open the way to the 
fubjed that is to be treated of, 

AJPTEp. the Introdu^on, what commonly comes 
next in order, is the Propofition, or Enunciadoa 
of the Subjed ; concerning which there is nothing 
to be faid, but that it fhould be as clear and diftin^ 
as poilible, and expreffed in few and plain words, 
without the leafl aiFedadon. To this generally 
fiicceeds the Diviiion, or the laying down the me- 
thod of the Difcourfe ; on which it is neceffary to 
make fome obfervations. I do not mean, that in- 
every Difcourfe, a formal Divifion or Dift^burion- 
of it into parts,' is requifite. There are njtany 
occafions of Public Speaking when this is neither 
requifite nor would be proper ; when the Difcourfe 
perhaps, is to be fhort, or only one point is to be 
treated of ; or when the Speaker does not chufe to 
warn his hearers of the method he is to follow, of 
of the conclufion to which he feeks to bring them. 
Order of one kind or other is, indeed, eifential to 
every good Difcourfe ; that is, every thjng fhould 
be fo arranged, as that what goes before may give 
Kght and force to what follows. But this niay be 
accomplifhed by means of a concealed methods 
What we call Divifion is, when the method is pro« 
pounded in form to the hearers^ 

A A 3 Thr 
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L E c t: Tnfi Difcourfe in which this fort of Divifion 
^^^^Lr ^^^ commonly takes pkice, is a Sermon ; and a 
queftion has been liioved, whether this method of 
laying down heads, as it is called, be the beft me- 
thod of preaching. A- very able judge, the Arch- 
bifhop of Cambray, in his Dialogues on Eloquence, 
declares ftrongly againft it. He obferves, that it 
k a modem invention ; that it was never praftifed 
by the Fathers of the Church ; and^ what is cer- 
tjdnly true, that k took its rife from the fchool- 
men, when Metaphyfics began to be introduced 
into preaching. He is of opinion, that it renders 
ia, Sermon ftiff ; that it breaks the unity of tfis Wf- 
cOurfe ; and that;, by the natural connexion of one 
part with another j the attention of the hearers 
would be carried alone the whole with more ad- 

o . 

Vantage. 

But, notwithftanding his authority and his argu- 
ments, I cannot help being of opinion, that the 
prefent method of dividing a Sermon into heads, 
ought not to be laid afide. EftablMied pradice 
has now given it fo much weight, that, were there 
nothing more in its favour, it would be dangerous' 
for any Preacher to deviate fo far from the com- 
mon track. But the praftice itfelf has allb, in my 
judgment, much reafon on its fide. ' If formal par- 
titions give a Sermon lefs of the oratorial appear- 
»ice, they render it, - however,, more clear, more 
eafily apprehended, and,' of courfe, more inftruSive 
to the bulk of hearers, which is always the maii^ 

object 
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Dbje£): to be Tcept in view, iThe lieads of a Sermon l E c t, 
are grekt affiftances to the memory and recolleftlon 
of a hearer. . They ferve alfo to . fix his attention. 
Thejr enable him more, eafily to k^ep pace with 
the pf ogrefs of tlie . Difcourfe j . they give him 
paufes and refting-placfe, where he can refleS oh 
what has beep faid, and look forward to what is to 
follow. They are attended with this advantage 
too^ that they give tJie audience the opportunity of 
knowing, before-hand, when they are to be releafe4 
from the fatigue of attention, and thereby make 
them follow the Speaker more patiently : " Reficit 
'* audientem/'. fays Quinailian, taking notice of 
this very advantage of Divifioiis in other Dif- 
courfes, ** Reficit audiehtem certo fingulstfum par- 
'* tium fine .J non aliter quam' facientibus iter^ 
" multum detrahunt fatigationis notata fpatia in- 
^^ fcriptis lapidibua : flam et exhaufti laboris nofle 
*' ihejifuram voluptati eft ; et hortatur ad reliqua 
** fortius exequenda, fcire quantum fuperfit*.** 
With regard to breaking the Unity of a iDifcourfe, 
I cannot be of opinion that there arifes, from that 
quarter, any argument agaihft the method I am 
defending. If the Unity .be broken it is to the 
if^ature of the heads, or topics of which the Speaker 



* '^ The conclufion of each head is a reKef to the hearers ; 
** juft as, upon a journey, the mile-ftones, which are fet upoii 
1* the toad, fdrve to diminifk the traveller's fatigue. For vfk 
'* are always pleafed with' feeing our labour begin to kilen ] 
f* and, by ci^lculating how much remainsj zjx ftirretd up VOf 
** i^ifh our talk more checffuUy.'* 

AA 4 treats. 
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L E c T. treats, that this is to be imputed ; not to his laymg 
them down in form. On the contrary, if hig 
heads be well chofen, his marking them out, and 
diftinguifliing them, in place of impairing the 
Unity of the whole, renders it more confpicuous 
and complete ; by fhowing how all the parts of a 
Difcourfe hang upon one another* and t^nd to one 
point* 

In a Sermon, or in a Pleading, or any Difcourfe, 
where Divifion is proper to be ufed, the moft material 
rules ar?, v 



* ^ 



. First, That the feveral parts into which the 
fubjefk is divided, be really diftinfl: from one 
another ; that is, that no one include another^ It 
were a very abfurd Divifipn, for inftance, if one 
fhould propofe to treat firft, of the advantages of 
Virtue, and next, of thofe of Juftice or Temper- 
;^ce ; becaufe, the firft head evidently comprehends 
the fecond, as a Genus does the Species j which 
method oiF proceeding involves the fubjeft in indifr 
tindnefs and diforden 

^EcpNDLY, In pivifion, we muft take care V^ 
follow the order of nature; beginning with the 
fimpleft points, fuch as are eafieft apprehended, 
^d neceffary tp be firft difcuffed ; and proceeding 
thence to thofe which are built upon the former, 
and which fuppofe them to be known. We muft 
divide the fubjeO; into thofe parts, into which mofl 

eafilv 
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«d5Iy ?to(J naturally it is refolved j that it may l e c t, 
feem to fplit itfelf, and not to be violently torn , ^^^' 
»funder : " Dividere/' as is commonly feid, ^* np^ 
** frangere/^ 

Thirdly, The fev»al members of a Divilion 
pught to exhauft the fubje^ ; otherwife we do not 
make a complete divifion ; we exhibit the fubjeQ; 
by pieces and corners only, without giving any fuch 
plan is difplays the whole. 

Fourthly, The terms in which our partitions 
are exprelTed, fhould be as concife as poilible. 
Avoid all . circumlocution here. Admit not a 
jGngle word but what is peceflary, Pr^cifion is to 
be ftudied, above all things, in laying down a 
method. It is this which chiefly makes a Divifion 
appear neat and elegant j when the feveral heads 
are propounded in the cleareft, mod expreffive, 
andj at the f?mie time, the feweft words poffible. 
This never fails to ftrike the bearers agreeably; 
and is, at the fame time, of great confequence 
towards making the Divifions be more eafily re» 
jnemberedt 

Fifthly, Avoid an unneceflary multiplication 
of heads. To fplit a fubjet^ into a great many 
minute partsi by Diyifions and Subdivifions with-, 
out end, has always a bad efFeft in fpeaking. It 
may be proper in a logical treatife ; but it makes 
fin Oration appear hard and dry, and unneceflarily 

fatigues . 
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r/jj'c t'. fatigues the xn6mbry. In a Serioiofi, thefe fniy te 
!"'-i Irom three to five or fix heads, including' Subdi- 
vifibns^ feldoni fliould there be more. 

In a Sermon, or in a J'leading at the Bar, few 
fhings ' are of greater confequence, than a proper 
or happy 'Divi0oji. It fhould Be ftudied with mucB 
accuracy and care ; for if one take 4 wrong tn^fhdd 
at firft letting cfut, it wifl lead them aftray in all 
that follows. It will render the whole Difcourfe 
either perplexed or languid ; and though the hear&s 
may not be able to tell where the fault or diforder 
lies, they will be fenfiBle there is a diforder fom6- 
where, and find themfelves little affeded by txrhat 
is. fpoken. The French writers of Sermons ftudy 
heatnefs afod elegance in the Divifion of their fub- 
jecls much more than the Englifli do ; whofe dif- 
tributions, though lenfible and juft, yet are ofteii 
ihartificial and verbofe. Among the French, hpw- 
ever, too much quaintnefs. appears in their Divf- 
flohs, with an affeftation qf always fetting out 
either with two, or with three, general heads of , 

t)ifcourfe. A Divifion of Maflillon^s on this text, ! 

J* 

** It is finifhed," has been much extolled by the 
French Critics : " This imports,? fays the Preacher, 
** confummation, firft, of juftice on the part of 
" God; fecondly, of wickednefs on ^he part of 
'^ men ; thirdly, of love on the part of Chrift/* , 
This alfo of Bourdaloue's has been much praifed, 
from thefe woj'ds, *' My peace I give unto you :'* 
'^ Peace,'* fays he, « firft, to the underftanding, by 

" fubmiilion 
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" ftibmiffidn to faith ; fecondly, to the heart, by *l e c T. 
«« fa1»i»fliorf^.o the kw." . ^^^' 

m 

The next conftituent part of a Difcourfe, which 
1 tn^ntioneid,* "v^as Narration or Explication* I put 
tiiefe tW5 tc^etfier, both becaufe they fall nearly 
under the fame rules, and becauf(^ they commonly 
anfwer the fame purpofe ; ferying to illuftrate the 
feufe, or the fubjeft of which the Orator treats, 
before he procteds to argue either on one fide or 
other ; or to make any attempt for interefting the 
paffions'of the hearers* 

Ih Pleadings at the Bar, Karratiott is often a 
tery important part of the Difcourfe, and requires 
to be particularly attended to. Befides its being 
in any cafe no eafy matter to relate with grace and 
propriety, there is, in Narrations at the Bar, a pe- 
eulktr difficulty. The Pleader muft fay nothing 
but what is true j and, at the fame time, he muft 
ayoid faying any thing that will hurt his caufe* 
The h€ts which he relates, are to be the ground- 
work of ail his future reafoning. To recount theni 
fo as to keep ftridly within the bounds of truth, 
and yet to prefent them under the colours moft fa- 
vourable to his caufe ( to place, in the moft ftrfk- 
ing light, evtery circumftance which is to his ad- 
viuatage, and to foften and weaken fuch as make 
ag^nft him, demand no fmall exertion of (kill and 
dexterity. He muft always remember, that if he 
difcovers top much art, he defeats his own purpofef,' 

and 
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h-E cr, -and creates a dlftruft of his fincerity. Quindiliail 
very properly direfts, " EfFugienda in bac praeci- 
*' pue parte> omnis calliditatis fufpicio ; neque 
^^ eniin fe ufquam magis cuflodit judex, quam cum 
^^ Harrat orator ; nihil turn videatur fidum ; nihil 
^^ follicitum ; omnia potius a caufa^ quam ab ora-» 
" tore, profefta videantur *t" 

To be clear and diflind^ to be probable^ and to 
be concife, are the .qualities which Critics chiefly 
Require in Narradon ; each of which carries, fuffi* 
cientiy, the evidence of its importance. Diftinft- 
nefs belongs to the whole train of the Difcourfe^ 
but i^^fpeciaUy requifite in Narration, which ought 
to throw light on all that follows. A fad^ or a 
{ingle circumftance left in obfcurityj^^ and mifappre- 
hejided by the Judge, may deftroy the efFeft of all- 
the argument and reafoning which the Speaker em* 
ploys. If his Narration be improbable, the Judge 
will not regard it ; a^d if it be tedious and diffufe, 
he will b® tired of it, and foi^et it^ In order to 
produce diftinfltrjefs, befides the ftudy of the gene- 
ral rules of perfpicuity which were formerly given. 
Narration require^ particular atteatipn to ^certain 



■*— *- 



• *« In this part of Difoourfe, the Speaker muft be very 
*^ careful to ihun every appearance of art and cunning. Fov 
*^ there is no time ^t which the Judge is more \ipofi his guard, 
<< than when the Pleader is relating fa<^8. Let nothing thei^ 
'< feem feigned ; nothing anxioufly concealed. Let all that is 
^* faid, appear to arife from the caufe itfelf> and not to be the 
»• work of the Drjitor*" 

clearly 
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dearly the names, the dates, the places, and every L e c t. 
other tnaterial circumftance of the fa£ts recounted. 
In order to be probably in Narration, it is material 
to enter into the charafters of the perfons of whom 
we fpeak, and to Ihow, that their aftions proceeded 
fioni fuch motives as are natural, and likely to gain 
belief. In order to be as concife as the fubjeft 
will ' admits it is neceflary to throw out all fuper- 
fluous drciimftances ; the rejeQion of which will 
Ukewife tend to make our Narration more forcible, 
and nlore clear. 

Cicero i^ very remarkable for his talent of Nar- 
ration; and from the examples in his Orations 
much may be learned. The Narration, for in- 
ftance, in the celebrated Oration pro Milon^, has 
been often and juftly admired. His fcope is to 
Ihow, that though in faft Clodius was killed by 
Milo, or his fervants, yet that it was only in felf- 
defence ; and that the defign had been laid, not by 
Milo againfl Clodius, but by Clodius againfl Milo's 
life. All the circumftances for rendering this pro- 
bably are painted with wonderful art. In relating 
the manner of Milo's fetting out from Rome, he 
gives the moft natural defcriptibn of a family ex*^ 
curfion to the country, under which it was impot 
fible that any bloody defign could be concealed. 
•' He remained," fays he, " in the Senate-houfe 
** that day, till all the bufinefs was over. He 
^ came home, changed his clothes deliberately, 
^ and wwted for fome time, till his wife had got 

14 ** all 
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*^ all her things re^dy for going with him in his 
^* ' carriage to the coujitry. He did iiot fet out till 
" fuch time as Clodius might eafily have beeci it 
Rome, if he had not been lyii^g iu.wait for Milo 
by the way. By and by, Clodiu? met him on 
the road, on horfeback, like a ?nan prepared 
for aftipn, no carriage, nor .hi5..wi/il, as wa$ 
ufual, nor any family equipage ^long with him } 
whilfl: Milo, who is fuppof^d. to be . meditating 
flaughter and aflaffination, is travelling, in a caa> 
riage with Jiis wife, wrapped up, in his cloik^ 
embarraffed with baggage, and attended by a 
great train of women fervants,, and boys,." He 
goes on,^ delcribing the rencounter that followed j 
Clodiu^'^s fervants attacking thofe of Milo, arid kiU^ 
ing the driver, of his carriage ; Milo jumping 
out, throwing off his cloak, and . malting the heft 
defence he could, while Clodius*s fervants endjesH 
vaured to furround him ; and then conclucjes his 
Narration with' a very delicate and happy ftroke* 
He does not fay in plain words, th^ Milo's fer- 
vants killed Clodiusi but that " in th? midft of 
' the tumult, Milo^s fervants, without the orders,* 
'* without the knowledge, without- the prefence o£ 
" their mafter, did what every mafter would have 
*l wiftied his. fervants, jn a . like conjun6l:ure» to[ 

*'* have done *.*' , . . 

• • •* ■ " 
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* '^ MilO) cum in Senatu fuifietep die; quoad Sea^tus ^^lif-^ 
fus eft, domum venit Calceos et veftinQLentc^xnutavit ; ffUM 
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\jji S^rmojis, wher^ there is feldom.any ^occafion l e c t. 
^ for JTairation, 'flxpHcatibil pf ;t^d' fu5jea tq b(? dif- ^' ^ y 



CQurfed oii, .cdriie^ in the p%9^ of NarratJoii at the 
feai'^ an^J is^ i^ fe^^takeu up iDiich on tjie fame tone ; 
th^t'is^ it niutj" be coi\cife, dear, and diffinO: ;'*;^d 
^n a Style correfl: ai\d pleg^ht," rather, than highly 
adopied'.' . Tp exptain- the doftrine of th^ text witl^ 
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t!Ve. fuhjefl: pf the^ifcpuife, is properly the 414?^^*^ 
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*^ eo di« R^omj^ venturu8ewt,^redirej^otuiffe^ Obyiaip fit ei 
<* Clodius expeditus, iri equo^ ^una VTij^da, puljis ixnpediyientis, 
^^•'hnlfis Or«crt coWtibua, ut fofcfeit ; line uxore, quWVuni 
<^i ^itatib&rf;' Oa^^hie 'infidikdr;! q))Clit*^r iUud ad cadbm i». 
H -cifiv^r^ Q^P^^iff^ti*. cum uj^ore-veji^ftur iii rhetfe,; |><??ii}?i3r 
f<, tys, wlgi magUQ jmpedimeQj:9, a^ nxuliebri et del^ata-ajaajf- 
*• lamm puerorumque cpmitatu. Fi^ obviam CLodio ante fun- 
*''duin ejus, hora fere undeclma, 'aut non multo fecus. Stsr- 
>^]t4m,coinpfeiree ctim telis in hknc feciunt de loco fuperiore ini 
*^ petum : adverii rhedarium occiduat^ cum autenv hie ^"i*'^^^^ 
*< reje^la penula defiluifTety feque acri ammo defenderet, illi 
«* qui erant cum Clodio, gladiis edu6lis, partim recun*ere ad 
«' rhedam, ut a tergo Milonem adorirentur ; partim, quod hunc 
*' jam interfe6lum putarent, casdere incipiunt ejus fervos qui poft 
*^ erant ; ex quibus qui animo fideli in dominum et prefenti fu* 
«* erunt, partim occili funt ; partim cum ad rhedam pugnare 
*< viderunt, et domino fuccurrere prohiberqntur, Milonemque 
<^ occifum etiam ex ipfo Clodio audirent, et ita efle pularent, 
•* fecerunt id feryi Milonis (dicam enim non derivandi criminis 
" caufa, fed ut fadum eft) neque imperante, neque fciente, 
'* neque praefente domino, quod fuos quifque fervos in tali re 
<< faqere voluiffet." 

6 part 
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L E c T. part of Preaching ; on the right eiecutlon of which 
■- much depends for all that comes afterwards in the 

way of perfuafion* The great art in fucceeding in 
it, IS, to meditate profoundly on the fubjefl:, fo as 
to be able to place it in a clear and flrong point 
of view. Confider what light other paffages of 
Scripture throw upon it ; confider whether it be a 
fubjeft nearly related to fome other from which it 
Is proper to diftinguifh it : confider whether it can 
be illuftrated to advantage by comparing it with, 
or oppofing it to, fome other thing j by inquiring 
into caufes, or tracing efieds ; by pointing out ex« 
atmples, or appealing to the feelings of the hearers ; 
- that thus, a definite, precife, circumftantial view 
may be afforded of the dodrine to be inculcated. 
Let the Preacher be perfuaded, that, by fuch di& 
ntySt and apt illuftrations of the known truths of re- 
ligion, it may both difplay great merit in the way 
pf Compofition, and, what he ought to confider as 
far more valuable, render his Difcourfes weighty^ 
joftru&ive, and ufeful. 
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CONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE -THE AROUMEja* 
TATIVE PART—THE PATHETIC PART-^ 

THE PERORATION. • 

Ty treating of the conJditueat parts of a regular l e c T, 
-*• Difcourfe or Oration, I have already confidered ^^^^^^^ 
the Introdudlion, the Divifion, and the NarratioQi 
or Explication. I proceed next to treat of the ar* 
gumentative or reafoning Part of a JDifcourfe. Jn 
whatever place, or pn whatever fubjeft one fpeaks, 
tbisp beyond doubt, is of the greateft confequence. 
For the great end for which men fpeak on any fe« 
nous occaiion, is to convince their hearers of fome* 
thing being either true^ or right, or gpod ; and, by 
means pf this convi^ipn, to influence their pra&ice* 
Reafon and Argument make the foundation, a^ I 
/have often inculcated^ gf all manly and p^uafive 
Eloquence. 

. Now» with refped tp Ar^umcmt^^ three itw^^ 

are requ^fite. FiHl, the iovemion of.ijbem; Xe* 

<o«idly, thejpfojper difppfition an4 VX^vgffj^^T^ of 

voJL. II* t • thec^ 
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ft 

li E c T. . them ; and thirdly, the exprefSng of them in 
faeb » ftyle and maimer^ as to give them their fuU 
force. 



The firft of thefe, Invention, is, without doubt^ 
the moft material, and the ground-work of the rdi* 
But, with refped to this, I am afrsdd it is beyond 
the power of art to give any real afliftance. Art 
cannot go fo far, as to fupply a Speaker with Argu- 
ments on every caufe, and every fubjeft ; though it 
may be of confiderable ufe in aflifting him to ar- 
range and exprefs thofe, which his knowledge of 
the fubjeft has difcovered. For it is one thing to 
difcover the reafons (hat are moft proper to con- 
vince men, and another, to manage thefe reafons 
with the moft advantage. The latter is all that 
Rhetoric can pretend to. 



A .^ 



The antient Rhetoricians did indeed attempt to 
go much farther than this. They attempted to 
form Rhetoric into a more complete Syftem ; and 
profeffed not only to affift Public Speakers in fet- 
ting ofif their Arguments to moft advantage ; but 
to, fupply the defefl: of their invention, and to teach 
them where to find Arguments on every fubjeft 
and daufe. Hence their doftrine of Topics, or 
^ Loci Communes,''* and *' Sedes Argumentorum," 
which makes fo great a figure in the ^Cmtings of 
Ariftotle, Cicero, and Quindlilian. Thefe Topics, 
or Loci, were no other than general ideas appli^ ; 
cable to z great many diflferent fubje^s, - which the 
Orator \ms dirtefted to confult, in order to find out 
* ' ^ materials 
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materials fof his Speech. They had their intrinfic ^'^^ ^ '^ 
and extrinfic Loci j fome Loci, that were common 
to all the different kinds of ^ Public Speaking, and 
fome that were peculiar to each. The common or 
general Loci, were fuch as Genus and Species, 
Caufe and Effeft, Antecedents and Confequents, 
Likehefs and Contrariety, Definition, Circumftances 
of Time and Place ; and a. great many more of the 
fame kinds. For eacii of the different kinds of Pul>- 
Kc Speaking, thfey had their " Loci Perfoharum/' 
and ** Loci Rerum :** As in Demonflratiye Ora^ 
tions, for inflance, the heads from which any one 
could be decried or praifed ; his birth, his country, 
his' education, his kindred, the qualities of his body, 
the qualities of his mind, the fortune he rajoyed, 
the fladons he had filled, &c. ; and in Deliberative 
Orations, the Topics that might be ufed in r^om* 
mending any public meafure, or diffuading from it ; 
fuch as, honefty, juftice, facility, profit, pleafure, 
glory, afliflance from friends, mortificadou to ene* 
mies, and the like. 

The Grecism Sophifts were the firfl inventors 
of this artificial fyftem of Oratory ; and they fhow- 
ed a prodigious fubtilty and fertility in the con- 
trivance of thefe Loci. Succeeding Rhetoricians, 
dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into fo re- 
gular a fyftem, that one would think they meant 
to teach how a perfon xnight mechanically become 
an Orator, without any genius at all. They gave 
him Teceipts for makmg Speeches, on all manner 
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of fttbjtaSs. At the (kRie dine, -k is evfd^at that 
though tbis ftudy of tommon pUces might produce 
>ery ftioTTjr academic^ decla^nations, it cduld n^ver 
|>roduce ufefal difcdurfes on i:eal buflneft* The 
had ihd^ fuppli^ a moft exubersdit fei^undity 
of matter* One vho had tio Other aim but ta 
taik cc|)ioufly and plaufibly^ by coafakitig thesi on 
erery fubjed^ and laying hold <^ all that they fag-^ 
i;kft4d, Height difoc^lfe t^ilhott end \ aixd that too, 
Plough ht hSid noike but the moft fuperficM know-^^ 
Jbdge of ki$ fttbjed^ But futh difcouile could be 
fto other than tritial. What is truly foKd atid per- 
fvKfire^ maft . be drawn *^ ex yifc^bua cad^s/ ^ 
from a thorough knowledge of the fubjed^ and 
l^rofouftd medkation oil it. They who woutd di- 
rede ftndents of Oratory to any dth^ ibiiirces of 
jAigumentation, only delude them; Stnd by at- 
tempting to tendel* Rhetoric too peried an art, they 
irender'it, ia tmthi a trifling atd cbildiftt ftudy. 



Ok this do&rine, therefore, of tl^ Rhetorical 
Loci, or Topics, I think it fuperfluojus to infift. 
if any think that the knowledge of them may con« 
tribtite to improTe their invention^ and extend 
their views, they mud confutt Ariftode and Quinc-> 
j^Kan^ or what Cicero has written on this h^, in 
liis Treatife De Itpuefithife^ his Topica^ and Second 
Book De Oratore* But when they are to prepiure 
« Dtfcoinfe, by which they propose to convince a 
|tii%e^ or to . produce any ccoiikkrable ^SeSt upom 
^rnkJiStSfkhiy^ iw^uld advife tfim to lay a&de theur 

' com- 
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commoii places, and to think clofdy of tfeeir fiib- l b c t. 
je€b» Danofthenes, I dare fay, coniulted none of 
the Loci, when he was inciting the Athenians to 
take arms againft Philip ; and where Cicero has had 
recouife to them^ his Orations are b> much the* 
worfe on that , account. 

I PROCEED to what is of more real ufe, to point 
out the afliilance that can be given, not with refped 
to the invention, but with refped to the difpofidon 
and conduft of Arguments. 

Two different methods may be ufi^d by Orators 
jn the condud of their reafoni&g ; the terms of art 
for which are, the Analytic, sind the Synthetic 
mechod. The Analytic is, when the Orator con- 
ceals tiis int^fition concerning the point he is to 
prove, till h^ has gradually brought his iiearersr 
to the defigned conclufion. They are led on, fteji 
by ftep, from one known truth to janother, till 
the conclufion be ftolen upon th«n, as the natural 
confequence of a chain of prc^ofitions* As for 
itiftance, when one intending to prove the being ol 
a^Gbd, fets out with obferving that every thing 
which we fee hi Ae world has had a beginning ; 
that whatever has had a beginning, m^ft have had 
a prior caufe ; Aat in human produfiicMis, art 
ftown b the eff5*fl:, neceflkrily infers defigft in th^ 
caufe ;* and proceeds leading you, on from one 
caufe to another, till you arrive at one fupreme 
gril caufe^ from whom is derived aU tho order 

B3 3 and 
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i-jE^c T. and defign vifible in his works. This is much 
the fame with the Socratic method, by which 
that philofopher iilenced the Sophifts of his age. 
It. is a very artfu) method of reafoning ; may be 
carried on with much beauty, and is proper to be 
ufed when the hearers are much prejudiced againft 
any truth, and by imperceptible fteps muft be led 
to conviftioi^. - 

But there are few fubje£ls that will admit ^Stos. 
method, and not many occafions on which it is 
proper to be employed. The mode .of reafoning 
moft generally ufed, and moft fuited to the train 
of Popular Speaking, Js what is called the .Syn- 
thetic ; when the point to be proved is fairly laid 
down, and one Argument after s^iother is made 
to bear upon it, till the hearers be fully con- 
vinced. 

Now, in all arguing, one of the firfl: things to 
be attended to is, among the various Arguments/ 
which may occur upon a caufe, to make a proper 
feledtion of fuch- as appear to one's felf the moft 
folid ; and to employ .thefe as the chief means off 
perfuafion. Every Speaker fhould place himfelf 
in the fituatidli of a hearer, and think how he; 
would be aflfeflied by thofe reafons^ which he pur- 
pofes to employ for perfuading otijers. For he 
muft not expefl: to impofe on mankind by mere 
arts of Speech. They are not ib eafily impofed 
on, as Publ&: Speakers are fome^iqes apt to think. 

Shrewd* 
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Shrewdnefs and fagacity are found among all . l e c t. 
ranks ; and the Speaker may l^e pnufed for hid 
fine Difcourfe, while yet the hearers are not per- 
fuaded of the trudi of any oQe thing he has ut- 
tered« - 

Supposing the Arguments properly chofen, it is 
evident that thear effedl: will, in fome meafure, 
ilepen4 on the right arrangement of theaa % io 9^ 
-they ihall not jujflle and embarrafs one anothei?, ' 
but give mutual aid ; and bear with the faireft an^ 
fullefl direftion on the point in view. Concerning 
this, the Ibllowing rules may be t^eji ; 

- In the firft place. Avoid blending Arguments 

4Confufedly together, that are of a feparate nature. 

All Arguments whatever a^e direi9:ed to provfe 

t>ne or, other of thefe three things ; that fomething 

is true ; that it is morally right or fit ; or that it is 

profitable and 'good. Thefe make the three great 

fubjects of difcuffion among mankind;. Truth, 

Duty, and Intereft. But the Arguments direded 

towards any one of them are geherically diflind: ; 

and he who blends them all under, one Topic; 

whith he calls his argument, as, in Sermons efp^-' 

* daily, is too often done^ w^ill render his reafonii^ ' 

indiftind and indegant. Suppofe, for inftanj^e, thjit 

I am recommending to an Audience benevolence, 

or the Love of our Neighbour ; and that J take 

my firft Argument from the inward fatisfadiq^ 

which a benevolent temper afibrd? j jpy fecond. 

B B 4 from 
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i{ 6 f . tttm th^ obligation vrhich the sample of 

lays upon us to this < duty j and my diird^ from its 
tendency 15 procure us the good*wiU of all around 
us ; my Atguments are good, but I have arranged 
them wrong : for my firft and third Arguments are 
taken Irom coniiderations of interefl, internal peace, 
and e^eltlal advantages ; and between thefe, I have 
introduced erne, which refts ^nrhoHy upon duty. I 
fliould have kept tbofe claffes of Arguments, wfaidi 
ai^e addrefied to dUFet^nt principles in human na^ 
tuire) feparate and diilind. ^ 



V 
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In the fetc^nd plac^, With regard to the different 

degrees of ftrength in Arguments, the gclneral rule 

fe, tb advtoce in the way of ciimaK, *' ut augeatur 

" femper, et increfcat oratio," lliis dpecialiy 

is to b^ the courfe, mben the Speaker has a dear 

tkuf^i and is confident that he can provye it fully. 

He t¥iay ih^ adventure to begin with ieebUr Ai:^- 

tnent^ ^ rifmg gn^ually, and not putting forth his 

whote ftrength tiii the laft, wh«x he can truft to his 

«iaking^ a fuc^stfefiul imprefiion on the minds of 

hee^TBrs, pwpartd by what has gone befere. But 

this rule k m/t to be always followed. For, if he 

diftrufts his caufe^ ai^d has but one material Argu- 

' mmt on whij^h to lay the ftrefs, putting lefe confix 

flence iti the idd^ in this cafe, it is often proper for 

!^ to plape Ai$ irtaterial Argument in thfe. front ; 

lt> ^re-occupy the hearers early, aful .make the 

Ibongeft effort at firft : that, Jiaving rfemov^ pre- 

^p^^P ^tiid 41^)0^4 them t;o ^e favourable^ the 

J-eft 
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red:' of bis reaibnihc: may be liftened to yrilh more i/e c t: 
candour. When it happens^ that amidft a variety 
of Arguments, there are one or two which we are 
feniible are more inconclufive than the reft, and 
yet proper to be ufed, Cicero advifes to place thel^ 
in the middle, as a ftation lefs confpicnous than 
either the beginning, or the end, of, the trim of 
reafoning. 

In the third pla<fe. When our Argumait3 art 

ftrong and fatisfadory , the more they are difthi* 

guiflied and treated apart 'from each i^ther^ the 

better. Each can then bear to be brought out by 

ttfelf, placed in its full light, amplified and refted 

upon. But when our Argumentt are doubtful, 

.and only of the prefumptive kind, it is fafer to 

.throw them together in a crowd, and U> run them 

into one another: ^^ ut quae funt natura imbe* 

" cilia,'* as Quindihan fpeaks, ** mutuo auxilio 

** fuftineantur ;*' that though infirm of themfelves, 

they may ferve mutually to prop each other. He 

gives a gobd example, in the cafe of one who Was 

accof^ of murdering a' relation, to whom he was 

'heir. Direst proof was wanting ; but, ** you ex- 

*' peded a fucceffion, and a great fucceflion ; you 

♦' werein diftreft'circumftances; you were puflied 

^* to the utmoft by your creditors; you had of- 

>* fended your relation, who had made you his 

** heir ; you knew that he was juft then intending 

♦^ to alter ^ his will ; no time was to be loft. Each 

^^ ^ ^t^ particulars, by itfelf,'' iays tlie Author, 

/ « i5 
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^xxxiT^ *^ 18 indniclttfive ; but when they are aflembled 
' - ' f * in onr groupe, they have eflFeft." 

Of the diftin£l amplification of one perfuafive 

Argu^ent^ we have a moft beautiful example in 

Cicero's Qration for Milo. The Argument is 

Uikta frcfoi a. circumftance of time. Milo was ' 

candidate for the Confulfhip ; and Clodius vtrae 

killed a few days before the/ eledion. He alks, 

|f any one coilld believe that Milo would be mad 

jenough, ^t fuah a critical time, by a moft odious 

a&ffination» to alienate from himfelf the favour of 

people, whofe fuffrages he was fo anxioufly court* 

ing? This Argument, (he moment it is fuggefted, 

appears to have coniiderable weight. But it was 

not enough, futiply to fuggeft it ; it could bear to 

be d\yelt iy)Qn, and brought out into full light: 

The Or^tQc, therefore, draws a juft and ilriking 

picture of that foliptous attention with which can- 

didates^ at fuch a feafon> always found it necefiary 

to cultivate the ^ood opinion of the people : ^^ Quo 

^^ tempore," fays he, *' (Scio enim quam tuxud^ 

^' fit ambitio^ quantaque et quam foUicita, cuju- 

** ditas confulatus) omma, non modo quae repre- | 

'' hendi palam, fed ^tiam quas obfcure cogitari ! 

*^ poflunt, timemus. Rumprem^ &bulam fidam 

.^^ et falfam, perhorrefcimus ; ora ontnium atque 

** oculbs intuemur. Nihil enim eft tam tenerum, 

^^ tam aut fra^le aut fiexibile, quam voluntas erga 

nos fenfuique civium, qid non modo improbitati 

irafcuntur candid^torum, fed etiam in rei^e .&dis 

12 ** faepe 
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f* faepe faflidiuntJ** From all which he moft juftlv L e c t, 

• ' J J XXXII 

concludes, *' Hunc diem igitur Gampi, fperatum 
** atque exoptatura, fibi propotiens Milo, crue^tis 
5f manibus, fcelus atque f acinus prae fe ferens, ad 
** ilia centuriarum aufpicia veniebat? Quam hoc 
f ^ in illo minimum credibile *. V^ But though fuch 
amplification as this be extremely b^utiful, t muft 
add a caution^ 

In the fourth place, againft extending Ailments 
too far, and multiplying them too much. This ferves 
rather to render a caufe fufpeded, than to give it 
weight.^ An unneceflary. multiplicity of Argu- 
ments both burdens the memory, and detrafts 
from the weight of that conviftion which a few 



* "Well do I know to what length the timidity goea of fuch 
*' as are candidates for public offices, and how many anxious 
'* cares and attentions, a canvafs for the Confulfhlp neceflarily 
** carries along with it. On fuch ah occafion, we are afraid 
'* not only of what we may openly be reproached with, but of 
^< what others may think of us in fecret. The ilighteft rumoiir, 

" *' the mofi: improbable tale that can be devifed to our prejadice« 
*< alahns and difconcerts us. We ftudy tlie countenance, and 
<< the looks, of all around us. For nothing is fo delicate, fo 
'* frail and uncertain, as the public favour. Our fellow-citizens 
** hot only are juftly offended with the vices of candidates, but 
'< even, on occafion of meritorious aAions, are apt to conceive 
^' capricious difgufts. Is there then the leaft credibihty that 
**^ Milo, after having fo long fixed his attention ott the important 
•* and wifh'd for dayofelcAion, would dare to have any thoughts 
*' of prefenting himfelf before the auguH Affembly of thePeo- 
** pie, as a murderer and aifaffin^ with his hands embrued in 

. *< blood I" 

well- 
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L E c Tl well-chofen Arffuments carry* It is to be obfenred 
too, that in the Amplification or Arguments, a 
diffufe and fpreading method, beyond the bounds 
of reafonable illuftration, is always enfeebling. It 
takes off greatly from that " vis et acumen," 
which (hould be the diftinguifhing charafter of the 
Argumentative Part of a Difcourfe. When a 
Speaker dwells long on a favourite Argiunent, and 
feeks to turn it into every poffible light, it almoft 
I always happens, that, fatigued with the effbrtj he 
lofes the fpirit with which he fe^ out, and cojKludet 
with feeblenefs what he began with force. There 
is a proper temperance in reafoning as there is in 
other parts of a Difcourfe. 

After due attention given to the proper ar- 
rangement of Arguments, what is next requifite for 
their fiiccefs, is to exprefs them in fuch a Style, and 
to deliver them in fuch a manner, as fiiall give them 
full force. On thefe heads I muft refer the Reader 
to the dire&ions J have given in treating of Style> 
m former, Leftures ; and to the direftions I am 
afterwards to give concerning Pronunciation and 
Delivery. 

I PROCEED, therefore, next, to another eflkitial 
part of Difcourfe which I mentioned as the' fifth in 
order, that is, the Pathetic j in which, if ^y 
where, Eloquence reigns, and exerts its power. J[ 
fliall not, in beginning this hend, "take up time in 
combating the fcruples of thofe who have moved a 

^ueftioHi 
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q^eftiOR) whether it be confifteot with fafanefs^ and l e c r. 
cuordopr in a Public Speaker^ to addrefe the paC- ^*^"- 
fiol^ of his Audience f This is a qiueftion about 
\^ords akikie, dud which common fenfe eaiily deter- 
ndnea^ In ii^uiries aft er mere truth, in matters ' 
of finfiple jnformatioa and inftruAion^ there is no 
queftioti tb^t the piiaifions have no concern^ and 
that all attempts to move them are abford. 
Whenever cdnviftion is thie obje£^> it is the under* 
{landing alone that is to be applied to. It is by 
arguhient a|id reafoning, that <me man att^npts to 
iadsfy another of what is true, or rights or juft ; 
but if periuafion be the objed, the cafe is changed. 
In all that relates to pra£lic^9 there is no man who 
fi»ioufly means to peifuade another, but addrefiea 
himfdif to his paflions more or lefe ; for this plaia 
reafon, that paffions are the great fprings of humalx 
a£Uon* The moil virtuous man, in treating of 
the fiioil virtuous fubjed, feeks to touqh the heart 
of him to whom he fpeaks ; and makes no fcruple 
to rake his indignation at injuftice^ <x his pity to 
the diftrefled, though pity and ind^nation be 
paffions. 

In treating of this part of Eloquence, the 
ancienti n^e ^e fame fort of attei%t as they 
employed with refped to the argumentative part, 
in order to bring Rhetoric into a more f&rfeOt 
fyftem. They inquired metaphyfically into the 
natiaire of every pd&oa ; they gave a definition and 
a defcrijplion ^ it ; they treated of its oaiufes, Its 

eflfeds. 
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i> EC T. efFeds, and its ctmcbmitants ; and thence deduced 
^ rules for working upon it* Ariftotle in particular 

has, in his Treatife upon Rhetoric, difcufled the 
nature of the paflions with much profoundnefs and 
fubtilty ; and what he has written on that head^ 
may be read with no fmall profit, as a valuabte 
piece of Mora! Philofophy; but whether it will 
have any effeft in rendering an Orator more pa- 
thetic, is to me doubtful. It is not, I am a&aid, 
any philofophical knowledge of the paifions, that 
can confer this talent. We muft be indebted for 
it to Nature, a certain ftrong and happy fenfi- 
bility of mind ; and one may be a moft thorough 
adept in all the fpeculative knowledge that can be 
^acquired concerning the paifions, and remsdoi at 
the fame time a cold and dry Speaker. The ufe 
of rules ^nd inftruftions on this or any other part 
of Oratory, is not to fupply the want of genius, 
but to direft it where it is found, into its proper 
channel ; to aflift it in exening itfelf with moft ad- 
vantage, and to prevent the errors and extra- 
iB^agancies into which it is fometimes apt to run. 
On the head of the Pathetic, the following direc- 
tions appear to me to be ufef ul. 

X The firft is to confider carefully, whether the 
fubjefl: admit the Pathetic, and render it proper ; 
and if it does, what part of the Difcourfe is the 
moft proper for attempting it. To determine 
thefe points belongs to good fenfe; for it is 
oident^ that there are m^i^y fubje6l:s which adnut 

not 
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Hot th& Pathetic at all, and that even in tbofe diaf l e c t. 
ate fufceptible of it, an attempt to excite the pat 
lions in the wrong place, may expofe an Orator to 
ridicule. All that can be faid in general is, that if 
we expefl: any emotion which we raife to have a 
lafting effeft, we muft be careful to bring over to 
our fide, in the firft place, the underftanding and 
judgment. The hearers muft be convinced dbat 
there are good and fufScient grounds, for their 
entering with waiTmth into the caufe^ They muft 
be able td juftify to themfelves the paiBon which 
they feel ; and remain fatisfied that they are not 
carried away by mere delufion. Unlefs their minds 
be brought into this ftate, although they may have 
been heated by the Orator* s difcourfe, yet, as foon 
as he ceafes to fpeak, th6y will refurae their ordi* 
nary tone of thought ; and the emotion which he 
has raifed will die entirely away. Hence moft 
writers affign the Pathetic to the Petoradon or 
Conclufion, as its natural place ; and, no doubt, aU 
other things being equal, this is the impreilicm that 
one would chufe to make lafl, leaving the minds 
of the hearers warmed with the fubje£b, after argu- 
ment and reafoning had produced their full effeft : 

but wherever it is introduced, I muft advife, i 

— •■«■ 

In the fecond place, never to fet apart a head of 
a difcomrfe in form, for raifing any paffion j never 
give warning that you are about to be pathetic ; 
and call upon your hearers, as is fomedmes done, 
to follow you in the attempt. This almoft never 

fails 
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to prove a refrigerant to pafGon. It puts the 
hearers inunediately on their guard, and difpofes 
them for criticiiing, much more than for being 
moYied« The indired method of making an im« 
prd&on b likely to be more fuccefsful, when you 
Mzt the critical moment that is faToarable to 
emotiom in whatever |wirt of the difcourfe it occux^, 
and then, after due preparation, throw in fuch dr- 
cumftances, and prefent fuch glowing images, as 
may kindle iheir paffions before they are aware. 
This can often be done more happily, in a few fen- 
tences infpired by natural warmth, thaa in a long 

and ftudied Addrefs, 

• / 

'. In the third place. It is neceflary to ohferve, 
that there is a great dtff^ence betweeti iho\iing 
the hearers that they ought to be moved, and 
a^ually moving them* This diftindioin- is not 
fufficieMly attended to, efpecially by Preachers, 
Urho, if they have a. head in their Sermon to fliow 
haw much we are bound to be. grateful to God, or 
to be comp^fficmate to the diftreft, are apt to 
imagine this to be a pathetic part. Now, all the 
Arguments you -produce to fhow me, why it is my 
duty, why it is reafbnable and lit, that I ihould be 
moved in a certain way, go no fitrther than to dif- 
pofe or prepare me for entering into fuch an 
Vfnodon ; but they do not a&ually excite it. To 
evajy emotidn or paflion, Nature has adapted a fet 
of correlponding otojefisj and, without letting thefe 
before the nlind, it k not in the power of any 

4 Orator 
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Oi*ait6ir to raift that emotititt. I iRn i»9»ffi«di¥fjfcft l b c^ 
gratitude, 1 am touched with compafllon^ not* when ^^^i- 
a Speaker fhows me that thefe are noble ^Sipofi^^ 
tions, and that it is my duty to feel them ; or when 
he exclaims againft me for my indifference and 
coldnefs. All this time, he is fpeaking only to my 
reafon or confcieiice. He muft deforibe tktt kaiod^ 
nd^ and tendemefs of my friend ; he muft fee 
before me the diftrefe fuffered by the perfon for 
whom he would intermit me j theil, and not tfll 
then, my hean begins to be touched, my gratitude 
ot my compaffioh begms to flow. The foumlation^ 
th^efore, of all fucceffive execution in the way of 
Pathetic Oratory is,, to paint the objeft of that 
paffion which we wifli to raife, in the moft natural 
and ilriking manner ; to defcribe it with fuch dr- 
cttmftancefi^ a8 are likely to awaken it in the miiTids 
of others^ Every paffion is moft ftrongly cfiitdted 
by fenfatjon j as anger by the feeling of an kijwy, 
or the jM-efence. of the injurer. Next to tlie in- 
fluence of S&de} is that of Memory ^ and ^Mt m 
Memory^ i^ the miSoience of the Ifi^madon; Of 
Ais power, therefoi'e, the Orator xttjSt ahrait^ him* 
felf^ fo as to ftrike the imagination of the hearei^ 
with circumftances which, in luftre and ftes^dinefs, 
refemble thofe of Senfation and Remembraoc^^ 
fo order to accomplifli this^ 

Ik the fourth place, the only eflfefttfel jfieth'ad fe;' 
to be mored yourfeltes. Thete ar6 a thoufaiid* 
iatar^Hng cirf^umftances fuggefted by real paiHofiy 

.^04. II. CO which 
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tj c T. t(rhkh^ ao art' can imitate, and. no refinement can 
fup|>Iy. There is obvioufly a contagion among the 
pailions. 

Ut ridentibus arridenti fie flentibus adfient, 
Httknani vulttis. 

Irhe internal emotion of the Speaker adds a pathos 
to his words, his looks, his geflures, and his whole 
manner, which exerts a power almoft irrefiftible 
over thofe who hear him *. But on this point, 
though the moft material of all, I (hall not now 
infift, as I have often had occaiion before to fliow, 
that all attempts towards becoming Pathetic, when, 
we are not moved ourfelves, expofe us to certain 
ridicule* 

Qtjinctilian, who difcourfes upon this fubjeft 
with much good fenfe, takes pains to inform us of 
the method which he ufed, when he was a Public 
Speaker, for. entering into thofe paifions which he 
wanted to excite in others : fetting before his own 
Imagini^tion what he calls " Phantafisc,** or " Vi- 
iionesl,'' ftrong pidures of the diftreis or indignities 
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* ** Quid enim aliud eft caufae ut lugentes, in recenti dolore, 
^■^fertiffime quaedam exdamare videantur ; et ira nonunquam in 
** indb^tis quocpie «loquentiam faciat ; quam quod illk ineft tii 
<* mentiS) et yerkat ipfa JVforum ? quare in iis qast yerifimilia 
'' effe volnrntiSy fimu^ ipli fimiles ^oram qui vere patiuntur, af* 
<* feftibus? et a tali aoima proficifcatur oratio qualem facer*. 
** judipem volet». A&cwavs^ anteqiiam afficere conemur." 

QviHCT. Lib. 6, 

winch 
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whfch they had fuffered, whofe caufe he was to jl E c t, 
plead^ and for whom he was to intereft his hearers ; **^^^^ 
dwellmg upon thefe, and putting himfelf in thdr 
fituation, till he was affeded by a paifion, fimilar to 
that which the perfons themfelves had felt *• To 
this method he attributes all the fuccefs he ever 
had in Public Speaking ; and there can be no doubt 
that whatever tends to increafe an Orator's fenfibi- 
lity, will add greatly to his Pathetic Powers. 

In the fifth place, It is neceflary to attend to 
the proper language of the paflions. We (hould 
obferve in What manner any one exprefTes himfelf 
who is under the power of a real and a ftrong paf- 
fion ; and we ihall always find his language unaf- 
feded and fimple* It may be animated, indeed, 
with bold and ftrong figures^ but it will have no 
ornament or finery. He is not at leifure to follow 
out the play of Imagination. Ws mind being 
wholly feized by one obje£k, which has heated it. 






* << Ut hominem occifum querar ; non omnia qnse in re pre* 
<' fenti 2Lcci6i& credibile eft, in oculis habebo ? Non percuflbr 
'* ille fubitus erumpet ? non expavefcet circumventns ? excise* 
^ mabity vel rogabit, vel fugiet ? non &rientein, non concMen« 
tern videbo ? non animo Omguis, et pallor^ et gemitus, extras 
mut deniaue ezpirantifthiatus» infidet ?— IJbi Tero miferatione 
** opus erity nobis ea de quibus querimuraccidilTe credamus, at* 
*^ que id animo noftoo perfuadeamus. Nos iUi iima9» quo9 gravxa, 
** indigna, triftia, paflbs queramur. Nee agaxnus rem qnafi 
*^ alienam ; fed aflumamus parumper illam dolorem. Ita di** 
** cemus, quae in fimili noftro cafu difturi eflemui.'^ Xiib* & 

C C 2 he 
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^^il' he has no other wm, but to reprefent that hta^ 
its circumftances, as ftrongly as he feels it. This 
muft be the Style of the Orator when he would 
be Pathetic ^ and this \rill be his Style, i£ he ipeakq 
from real feeling ; bold, ardent, fimple. No fort of 
defcription will then fucceed, but what is written 
*' ferv,ente calamo*" If he (lay till he can work 
up his Style and polifh and adorn it, he wiH infai- 
liably cool his own ardour ; and then he will touch 
thcf heart no more. His compofition will become 
frigid 5 it will be the language of one who defcribe^, 
but who does not feel. We muft take notice, 
that there is a great difference between painting to. 
the imagination, and painting to the heart. The 
one may be done coolly and at leifure.: the other 
muft always be rapid and ardent. In the former, 
^ and labour may be fuffered to appear ; in the 
latter, no effeft can follow, unlefs it feena to be the 
work of nature only. 

In the fixth place, Avoid interweaving any 
thing of a foreign nature with the pathetic part of 
a Difcourfe. Beware of all digreffions, which may 
interrupt or turn afide the , natural courfe of the 
fialEon^ when once it begins to rife andiwell. Sa<- 
tarifice all beauties, however bright and fttowy, 
which would divert the mind from the principal 
objeft, and which would amufe the imagination, 
rather than touch the hearts. Hence coniparifona 
are always .dangerous, aiad. generally quite impro*' 
per, in the midft of pafiion. BeWare even of rea- 
i . J . ibning 
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foniag ttfiieafbnably } or at leaft, of carrying on a l e. c t, 
long and fubtile train of restfoning, on occaiibns 
ivhen the principal aim is to excite warm emoticnis* 

In the^ bft place^ Never attempt prolonging the 
Pathetic too mucht Warm eihotions are too vio- 
lent to be lafting*. Study the proper time of 
m2kmg a retreat ; of making a tranfition from the 
pafluH^k^te to the calm tone ; in fuch a manner, 
howeYi^r, ^ to aejcend without fallings by keeping 
up the fame ilrain of Sentiment that was carried on 
l>efote> though now exprefiing it with more mo* 
doratton. Above all things^ beware of ftraining 
paffion too far ; of attempting to raile it to tmnatural 
heights. Prrferve always a due regard to what the 
bearers will bear ; and remember, that he who flops 
not at the proper point; vrito attempts -to carry 
thetn fajrther, in paiHon, than they iviH foHow him, 
deftaroys his whole defign,, By endeavouring to 
warm them too much, he takes the moft effeSual 
method of freezing them completely. 

Having given thefe rules concerning th^ Pa- 
thetic, I fhall give one example from Cicera, 

• " Nunqiiain debet effe longa miferatio 5 nam c«m veroa 
^ dolpfes mitiget t«inpus, citius evenefcat, necefle eft ilia, quant 
*9 4kendo- effinximue) imago s i» qua, d moranrar, ktcrymis 
f* fatigattr auditory ct vcqui«fci|/ et ab itto quein ccperat mi« 
i* fetM^ in rationem redit. - >lon patiamur igitur frigeibere hoc 
f< opus^, et afire6^uini cum ad-fummiim perduxerimus, relinqua- 
f* mu8 i nee fperenius foreiUi aliena mala quifquam diu ploret.'* 

Quii^CT. Lib. 5. 

- " ' cc 3 which 
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which will fcrve to illuflrate feveral of them, par- 
dcularly the lafl. It ihall be taken from his laft 
Oration againft Verres, wherein he defcribes the 
cruelty exercifed by Verres, when Governor of Si- 
cily againft one Gavins, a Roman citizen . This 
Gavius had made his efcape from.prifon, into 
which he had been thrown by the Governor ; and 
when juft embarking at Medina, thinking himfelf 
now fafe, had uttered fome threats that when he 
had once arrived at Rome, Verres fliould hear of 
him, and be brought to account for having put a 
Roman citizen in chains. The Chief magiftrate 
of Meifina, a creature of Verres's, inftantly appre- 
hends him, and gives information of his threaten- 
ings. The behaviour of Verres, on this occafion, 
is defcribed in the moft pidurefque manner, and 
with all the colours which were proper, in order to 
excite againft him the public indignation. He 
thanks the magiftrate of Meffina for his diligence. 
Filled with rage, he comes into the Forum ; orders 
Gavius to be brought forth, the executioners to 
attend, and againft the laws, and contrary to the 
well-known privileges of a Roman citizen, com- 
mands him to be ftripped naked, bound, and 
fcourged publicly in a cruel manner. Cicero then 
proceeds thus : " Caedebatur virgis, in medio foro. 
*' Mellanae, civia Romanus, Judices !" every word 
rifes above another iii defcribing this flagrant 
eiormity ; and, ** Judices," is brought out at the 
end with the greatefi propriety : " Caedebatur vir- 
** gis, in medio foro Meflanasj civis Romianus, 

w Judices! 
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^^ ludices I cum intereg, nuUus gemitu^, milla x^ ^gjcT , 
^^ vox aHa iftijus miferi, inter dolorem crejMtumque 
^^ plagarum audiebatur, nifi hsec, Civis Ronandd 
^^ fum« Hac fe commemoratione civitatis^ omnia 
^^ verbera depulfurum a corpore arbitrabatar. Is 
^^ non modo hoc non perfecit, ut virgarum vim de^ 
^^precaretur, fed cum imploraret fsepios ufurpa- 
retque nomen civis^ crux, crux inquam^ ihfelici 
ifto & aerumnofo, qui nunquam iftam potefta« 
^^ tem viderat, cOtnparabatur. O • nomeu dulce 
^^ libertatis ! O jus eximium noftrse civitatis ! (X 
1* Lex PcMTCia, legefque Sen^rouise !— rHuccine 
^^ omnia tandem reciderunt, ut civis Romanus, 
^' in provincia populi Romani, in oppido fcedera^ 
^^ torum, ab eo qui beneficio populi Romanifafces 
^^ et fecures haberet, deli^atus^ in foro^ virgis cs^'^ 
««deretur*|'^ 

NOTHIKO 
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* << {n the midft of the market-place of Meffina> a Rox&ati 
^ Citizen, O Judges ! wa!| cruelly (icourged with rods ; wheft) 
« in the meaH;time9 amidft the noife of the blows which he ixix 
"!! fered^ no voice, no complaint of thi| unhappy man was heard, 
'< except this exclamation, Remember that I am a Roman ci- 
¥ tizen ! By pleading this privilege of his birthright, htt hoped 
¥ to have flopped the fttokes of the e^ecutipner. But fchopet 
^ were vain ; for, fq far ^yas he from being able to ob^ai^f 
« thereby any mitigation of his torture, that when he continued 
^^ to repeat this, exclamation, and to plead the rights of a citi^ 
^ zen, a crofs, ai croft, I fay, was preparing to be fct up fot 
^* the execution of this unfortunate perfon, who never before 
^ had beheld that inftrument of cruel death. O facred an3 
<* honoured name of Liberty! O boafted and revered privilffgA 
H of a Roman Citizen \ O ye Porcian and Semproaian La#8 f 

9 c 4 - ^ W, 
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h-xxv.. ■ 'H^Tfii^Q cao be finsr,. nor better pjndu^ed 
Uim. ^w pailkgef The circumiUnc^ are well 
^b§fen .for exciting both th^ compaffioa of liis 
hcnrers ibr iraviii^y and their mdi^nation againft 
Verr^. The Styk is (unple ; and tba pailionate 
Exclamation^ the Addrefis to Liberty and the Laws, 
13 well timed» and in the prefer flyl^ of Pa0ion. 
The Orator goes on to exaggerate Verrcs's cruelty 
l|ill farther, by anothgr very finking drcumftance. 
He ordered a gibbet, to be ereded for Cavius, not 
in the common place of execution^ but juft by the 
fea^ihore, over againft the coaft of Italy> *f J^et, 
*^ him»' ' faid he, " who boafts fo much of his 
^' being a Roman citieed, take a vie^ from bi3 
^ git:d[>et of his own country ••*-rThis b^e infult 
^^ ov^ a dying man is the leaft part of his gnijt. 
f* It was not Gavius alone that Verres meant to in* 
JJ iiilt } . but it was you, O Romans ! it was every 
ft^. citizen who now bears me ; in the peribn of 
^ 6aviu$, be fcoffed at your rights, and (howed 
^^ in what contempt he held the Roman name,, and 

«f Rpinati liberties.*' 

• -.- - ."■'•• 

/ . 

IIjTIifiaTo aU is beautiful, animated, patbeti^:} 
and the model would have been perfe£k, if Cicero 
jbad flopped at this point. But his redundant and 

f( t^ %\h iS^t baye ye all cofne, that a Citizen of Roipe, in a 
V' jp^ovioipe bf the Ropiaa empire, within ap allied city, /hould 
f puUicly, jpi ^ market place> be loaded with chaiqs, and 
M |ieateJ9 frith Fod«» at the cpmmand of one who, from the fa» 
^ T^f^ q£ the RoQiai^ people aloae^ denved aU hi^ authonty 
^aad euBgns of power !'^ 

florid 
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florid genius carried him farther, He muft needs l e c t. 

iniereft not his hirers only, but the beafts, the '^^ 

xnountaih^ and the ilones, agamft Verres: Si 

^^ hsBc >npn ^d civ^s Romanos, non ad anucos npf# 

^^ trae ciyicatis, non ad eos qui popuH Romani no^ 

^ iti^i audifient ; denique H non ad homine^i 

^* verum ad beftiap i atque \it longius progre4i4J% 

^^ ii in aliqua defertiffima folitudme, ad faxa et ad ' 

^' fcopulos hipc conqueri et d^plorare velleoit 

^^ tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta et tam 

** indign^ jrenim atrocitate commoverentur *•*' 

This, with all the deference due to To eloquent 

an Orator, we muft pronounce to be Declamatory, 

not Pathetic. This is ftraining the language of 

Paifion too far. Every hearer fees this immediately 

tQ be a ftudied figure of Rhetoric i it may amufe 

him, but indead of inflaming him more, it, in 

tnith, cpols his pailion^ So dangerous it is to give 

icope to a Bowery imagination, when one intends 

li^ make a ftrong and paifionate impreflion« 

ft 

No otfier part of Difcourfe remains, now to bt 
treated of, except the Peroration;, or Conclufion* 

I - I • I ' — r i — '■ — " ~—, — — ^ — ■ ^ « ■ — I — ■ — f-|- 

♦ "** Were I emplpyed ih Umentiqg thofe inftance^ of an atro* 
*« cious opprefflori and cnielty, not among an affemblf of Ro* 
V man ckiasene, not anM>ng the allien of our fta%e, not among 
'« (hofe vhp had ?v9r beard the name of ttip JRi>qiaD pvople^ 
** not even among httman creatuivs, but in the nddH of the 
** brute creation i and to go fartlier, were I pouring forth mj 
*» lamentations to the ftones, and to the rocks, iq foijrte remot<i 
•* and d«fert wildemefs, even -thofe mute iand inanimate beitigB 
« would, at the recital of £ach Aockiog indigmtic8» be thrown 
^ islto commotion." ' - ■ ' ' 

Concerning 
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L E c T. Concerning this, it is needlefs to fay much, becaufe 
it mufl vary fo confiderably, according to the ftrain 
of the preceding Difcourfe. Someftnies, the 
whole pathetic part comes in moft properly at the 
Peroration. Sometimes, when the Difcourfe has 
beea entirely argumentative, it is fit to conclude 
with fuHiming up the arguments, placing them 
in one view, and leaving the impreffion of tben^ 
full and ftrong on the mmd of the audience. For 
the great rule of a Condufion, and what nature 
bbvipufly fuggefts, is^ to place that lad on which 
we qhoofe that the ftrength of our. caufe fhouM 
reft. 

In Sermons, inferences ^from what has beea 
faid, make a common- Conclufioa. With regard 
to thefe, care fhould be taken, not only diat they 
rife naturally, but (what is Ms commonly attended 
to) that they fhould fo much agltee whh the ftraia 
of fentiment throughout the Difcourfe^ as not to 
break the Unity of the Sermon. For inferences^ 
bow jiiftly foever they may be deduced from the 
do£hine of the text, yet have a bad d£e&^ if^ at 
the-Conclufion of a Difcourfe^ they introduce fome 
fubjeft altogether new, and turn off our' attention 
from the main objef^ to which the Preacher had 
direded our thoughts. They appear, in this cafe, 
like excrefcences jutting out -from the body, which 
form an unnatural addition to it ; and >tend to en* 
feeble the impreijipn which the Cprnpofi^t^on, a§ a 
whole, is calculated to make. 

Tia 
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The moft eloquent of the French, perhafiSj ini- l e c t, 
deed, of all modern Orators, Bdffuet, Biihop of ^^^^^^^ 
Meaux, terminates in a very moving manner, 1m 
funeral Oration oi| tli^e great Prince of Condd, 
M^th this return upon l^imfelf, and his old age : 
Accept, O Prince 1 thefe laft efforts of a voice 
which you onde well knew. With ypu a)I my 
*^ fuqeral Difcourfes are liqw to eand, Inftead of 
deploripg the death of others, henceforth, it 
fliall " be piy ftudy to learn from yovi, how my. 
own may be bleffed. Happy, if warned by 
thofe grey hairs, of th€ account which I muft 
fopn give of my miniftry, I referve, folely fo^ 
** that flock whom I ought to feed with the word 
*^ of life, the feeble remains of a voice which now 
^* trembles, and of an ardor which i^ now on the 
*^ point of being extind *." 

In all Difcourfes, it is a matter of importance 
to hit the precife time of concluding, ij^ as to 









* ** Agreez ces derniers efforts d'une voix que vous fut con- 
** nue, Vous mettrez iin a tous ces diifcours* Au^lieti de d6« 
^< plorer 1^ mort des autres. Grand Prince ! dorepavaat je veiis 
'< appreqdre de vous, a rendre la mienne fainte* Heureux, fi 
V averti par ces cheveux blancs, du compte que je dois rendre 
•< de mon adminiftration, je. referve au troupeau que je dois 
^< nourrir de k parole de vie, les reftes d'une voix qui Combe, 
** Sc d'une ardeur qui s'eteint."— -Thefe are the lafk fentences 
of that Oration ; but the whole of the Peroration from that 
paflage, ** Venez, peuples, maintenant," &c. though it 
h too long for infcrtion, is a great mafter-piece of Pathetic 
Eloquence, 

bring 
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L ^ ^ T. htmg our Difcourfe juft to a pcrint ; neidier ending 
xxxii. ajjruptly and -unexpeftedly j nor difappointing the . 
expedatbn of the hearers, when they look for the 
clofe ; and continuing to hover round and round 
the conclufion, till they become heartily tired of 
Qs. We ihould endeavour to go off with a good 
grace } not to end with a languifhing and drawling 
fentence ; but to clofe with dignity and fpirit, that 
we may leave the minds of the hearers warm ; and 
difmifs them with a favourable impreffion of the 
fitbjed and of the Speaker. 



V 
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LECTURE XXXIir. 



PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY. 

TTaving treated of feveral general heads relating ^xxnl' 

to Eloquence, or Public Speaking, I now ' 
proceed to another very important part of the fub* 
jeft yet remaining, that is, the Pronunciation, or 
DeKvery of a Difcourfe. How much ftrefs was 
laid upon this by the moft eloquent erf all Orators, 
Demofthenes, appears from a noted faying of hisj 
related both by Cicero and Quinftilian; when 
being alked. What was the firft point in Oratory ? 
he anfwered Delivery; and being afked. What 
was the fecond? and afterwards. What was th& 
third? he ftill anfwered. Delivery. There is no 
wonder that he fliould have rated this fo high, and 
that for improving himfelf in it, he fhould have 
employed thofe affiduaus and painful labonrs, 
which all the antients take £0 much notice of; for, 
beyond doubt, nothing is of more inipdriailcd. 
To fuperficial thinkers, the management of the 
voice and gefture, in Public Speaking, may appes* 
to relate to Decoration only, and te be one ctf'thfe 

7 -• inferior 
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L K c T. inferior arts of catGhins an audience. But this i$ 
faf from being the cafe. It is intimately connected 
with what is, or ought to be, the end of all Public 
Speaking, Perfuation; and therefore deferres the 
uudy of the mod grare and ferious Speakers, as 
much as of thoie whofe only aim is to pleale. 

For, let it be confidefed, whenever We addrefe 

ourfelves to others by words, our intention certainly 

is to make fonie impreflion on thofe to whom we 

Ipeak ; it is to convey to them our own ideas and 

GQ^otions. Now the tone of our voice, our looks, 

aild geftures, interpret our ideas and emotions no 

lefs than words do ; nay, the impreflion they make 

on others, is frequently much flronger thaa any 

that words caa make» We often fee, that an ex- 

preflive look, or a paflionate cry, unaccompanied by 

words^ conveys to others more forcible ideas, and 

roules withiii them flronger paflions, than can be ' 

communicated by the mofl eloquent Difcourfe. 

The fignification of our fendments, made by tones 

and geflures^ has this advantage above that made by 

words, that it is. the language of nature. It is that 

method of interpreting our mind which nature has 

didated to all, and which is underflood by all; 

whereas, words are only arbitrary conventional 

fymbols of our ideas ; and, by coniequence» muft 

make a more feeble impref&on. So true is this, 

tliat, to render words fully fignificant^ they muft, 

almoft^ in evary cafe, receive fome aid from the 

manner of Pronunciation imd Delivery; and he 

.. It whoj 
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ivho, in fpedtking, fhould employ bare votds^. L i c t, 
without enfordiig them by proper tones and ao 
cents, 'would leai^e us with a fkbit and nidiftin£l 
imprelfion, often with a doubtful and ambiguous 
conception^ of what he had delivered* Nay^ fo 
clofe is the coime&ion betweeil certain fendments 
and the proper mann^ of pronouncing th^m, that 
he who does not pronoimce them after that man- 
ner, can never peifuade us, that he believes, or 
feels, the Sentiments themfelves. His Delivery 
may be fuch as to give the lie to all that he a& 
ferts. When Marcus Callidius accufed one of an 
attempt to poifon him, but enforced his accufa- 
tkm in a languid manner, and without any warmth 
or eameftnefs of Delivery, Cicero, who pleaded 
for the accufed perfon, improved this into an argu^ 
ment of the falfity of the charge, " An tu, M. Cal- 
*^ lidi, nifi fingeres, iic ageres ?'* In Shakefpeare^s 
Richard IL the Duchefs of York thus impeaches* 
the fincerity of her huiband : 

f kad^ he in eameft ! Look upon his face. 
His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jeft ; 
His words come from his mouth \ ours, from bur breaft \ 
He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; ^ 
We pray with heart and foul. 

But, I bd^ve, h is needlefs to fay any more in 

ordar to &ow the high importance of a good De- 

Ihrepy. I proceed, therefore, to fuch obfervations 

as appear to qoie molt ufeful to be made on this 

head. 

Ths 
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jLjB^cT. The great objcfls which evtrf PiibKc Speaker 
will natutally have in bis eye in fortdng his De- 
fiirery^ are, firft, to fpeak ib as to be fully and eafily 
ttnderftood by all who hear Mm; and nextj to 
ipeak with gnee and force, fo as to pleafe and to 
Bioye his Audience/ Leit ms confider what is siidlk 
importing witir refped to each of thefe ** 

In order to be fully and eafily tmd^ftood, the 
four chief t^uiiites are, a due degree of Loudnefi 
of Voice ; Diftindhiefs j Stownefs ; and Propriety 
of Pronunciation^ 

, The firft attention of every Public Sptafctr^ 
doubtlefft, mufl be to make himfelf be heard by 
aU thofe to whom he fpeaks. He matt, endea* 
vour to fill with his voice, the fpace , occupied by 
the Aflembly. This power of voice, it may be 
thought, is -wholly a natural talent. It is fo in a 
good iTi^fure; but, hpwever, may receive- confi* 
-derable affift^nce from art* Much depends for 
this purpofe on the proper pitch, and* management 
of the voice. Every man has three pitches in his 
Voice; the High, the Middle, and the Low one* 
/The High, is that which he ules iii calling aloud 
to fome one at a diftance. The Low is, when he 
apprpaehi^ to a whifpen The Al&ddle 19, that 






" • On this whole fubjed^^ Mr. Sheridan's Leftur^on' Elocd- 
tifid Slavery w#itb^ of be^og oenAiked $ alvd feveiidl hiatm sm 
licre taken from them. 

. '^ which 
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<i?liich he employs in cotiimon converfation, and t E c t. 
which he fhould generally ufe in Public Difcour£e« 
For it is a great miftake, to imagine that one 
muft take the higheft pitch of his voice, in order 
to be well heard by a great Affembly. This i% 
confounding two things which are different, Loud« 
nefs, or Strength of Sound, i^ith the key, or .note 
on which we fpeak. A Speaker jnay render his 
voice louder, without altering the key j and we 
fhall always be able to give moft |x)dy, moft per* 
fevering force of found, to that pitch of voice, to 
which in converfation we are accuftomed. Where* 
as, by fetting out on our higheft pitch or key, we 
certainly allow ourfelves lefs compafs, and are 
likely to ftrain our voice before we have done.. 
We fliall fatigue ourfelves, and fpeak with pain j 
atid whenever a man fpeaks with pain to himfelf, 
he is always heard with pain by .his Audience. 
Give the voice, therefore, full ftrength and fwell 
of found; but always pitch it on your ordinary 
fpeaking key. Make it a conflant rule never to 
utter a greater quantity of voice, than you can 
afford without pain to yourfelves, and without any 
extraordinary effort. As long as you keep within 
thefe bounds, the other organs of fpeech will be 
at liberty to difcharge their feveral offices with 
eafe ; and you wUl always have your voice imder 
command. But whenever you tranfgrefs thefe 
bounds, you give up the rdns, and have no longer 
any management of it. It is an ufeful rule too» 
in order to be well heard, to fix our eye on fome 
vol-, n. D of 
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I. E c T. of the mofl diftant pcrfons in the affembly, and -■ to 

XXXIII 

confider ourfelves as fpeaking to them. We na- 
turally and mechanically utter our words with fuch 
a degree of ftrength, as to make ourfelves be heard 
by one to whom we addrefs ourfelves, provided .he 
be within the reach of our voice. As this is the 
cafe in common converfation, it will hold alfo in 
Public Speaking. But remember, that in public 
as well as in converfation, it is poiHble to ofiend 
by fpeaking too loud. This extreme hurts the 
ear, by making the voice* come upon it in rumbling, 
indiftinft maffes; befides its giving the Speaker 
the difagreeable appearance of one who endeavours 
to compel afTent, by mere tehemence and force . of 
found. 

r 

In the next place, to being well heard, and clearly 
underftood, diftindnefs of articulation contributes 
more, perhaps, then mere loudnefs of found. The 
quantity of found necellary to fill even a large fpace, 
is fmaHer than is commonly imagined : and with 
diftinft articulation, a man of a weak voice will 
make it reach farther than the ftrongeft voice can 
reach without it. To. this, therefore, every Public 
Speaker ought to pay great attention. He muft 
give every found which he utters its due proportion^ 
and make every fyllable, and even every letter iu 
the word which he pronounces, be heard diftinftly ; 
without flurririg, whifpering, or fuppreffing any. pf 
the proper founds. . , 

^ In 
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In tRe, third place, in order to articulate dif- l f. c t. 

' ^ • XXXIIL 

tinaiy, moderation is requiAte with regard to the 
fpeed of, pronouncing. Precipitancy of Speech 
confounds all articulation, and all meanmg. I 
need fcarcely obferve, that there may be alfo an 
extreme on the oppofite fide. It is obvious, that 
a lifelefs, drawling Pronunciation, which allows 
the minds of the hearers to be always outrunning 
the Speaker, muft render every Difcourfe infipid 
and fatiguing. But the extreme of fpeaking too 
fail is much more common, and requires the more 
to be guarded againft, becaufe, when it has grown 
up into a habit, few errors are more difficult to be 
correSed. To pronounce with a proper degree of 
flownefs, and with a full and clear i^jrdculation, is 
the firft thing to be ftudied by all who begin to 
fpeak in public ; and cannot be too much recom- 
mended to them. Such a Pronunciation gives? 
weight and dignity to their Difcourfe. It is a great 
iffiftance to the voice, by the paufes and refts which 
it allows it more eafily to make ; and it enables the 
Speaker to fwell all his founds both with more 
force, and more mufic. It afEfts him alfo in pre- 
ferving a due command of himfelf ; whereas a rapid 
and hurried manner is apt to excite the fluttel: of 
fpirits, which is the greateft enemy to all right 
execution in the way of Oratory. *' Promptum 
*' fit OS,** fays Quintilian, " non praeceps, mode* 
*' ratum, non lentum/' 

After thefe fundamental attentions to the pitch 
and management of the .vdi9e, to diftindt articu^- 

- DD 2* lation. 
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r E c T. ladon, and to a proper degree of flownefe of fyc^dif 
what a Public Speaker mull, in the fourth /pfaice, 
fiudy$ is, propriety of Pronunciation; o^' the- giving 
to every word, which he utters, that found-, which 
the moft polite ufage of the language appropriates 
to it; in oppofition to broad, vulgar^ or provincial 
Pronunciation. This is requifite, both for fpeaking 
intelligibly, and for fpeaking with grace or beauty. 
Inftrudions concerning this article can b^ given by 
^thc living voice only. But there is one obfervation, 
which it may not be improper here to make. In the 
Englifli language, every word which confifts of more 
fyllables than one, has one accented fyllable.^ The ac- 
cent refts fometimes on the vowel, fomctimes on the 
confonant. Seldom, or never, is there more than 
one accented fyllable in any Englifli word, however 
long ; and the genius of the language requires the 
voice to mark that fyllable by a flronger percuflion, 
and to pafs more flightly over the reft. Now, after 
we have teamed the proper feats of. thefe accents, 
k is an important rule, to give every word juft the 
fame accent in Public Speaking, as in Conrnicm 
Difcourfe. Many^ perfons err in this refpeft. 
When they fpeak ifi public, and with folemnity, 
they pronounce the fyllables in a diflFerent manner 
from what they do at other times. They dwell 
upon them, and protraft them ; they multiply ac- 
cents on the fame word ; from a miftaken ijotion, 
that it gives gravity and force to their difcourfe, and 
adds to the pomp of Public Declamation. Where- 
as, this is one of the greateft faults that can' be 
committed in Pronunciation ; it makes what is 

called 
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called a theatrical or mouthing manner; and gives an i eIc^t/ 
artificial affeded air to Speech, which delrafls greatly 
both from its agreeablenefs^ ahd its impreffion. 

I PROCEED to treat next of thofe higher parts of 
delivery, by ftudytng which, a Speaker has fome- 
thing farther ia view than merely to reader himfelf 
intell^ble, and feeks to give grace and force to 
what he utters. Thefe may be comprifed under 
four heads, Emphafis, Paufes, Tone^, and Geftures. 
Let me oniy premife in general, to what I am to 
fay concerning them, that attention t6 thefe sirtiqles 
of delivery is by no means to be confined, as fome 
might be apt to imagine, to the more elaborate and 
pathetick partji of a Djfcourfe^ There is, perhaps, 
as great attention requifite, and as much &ill ^r 
played, ia adapting Emphafis, Paufes, Tones, and 
Oedures, properly, to calm and plain fpeaking ; 
and the effed of a juft and graceful delivery will,- 
in "every part of a fubjed, be found of high im- 
portance for commanding attention, and enforcing^ 
what is fpoken* 

First, Let us eonfider Emphafis ; by^ this, is 
-meant a ftf onger and fuller found of voice, by 
♦.which we diftinguiih the accented fyllable of fome 
word,, on which we defign to lay particular ftrefs, 
and to fliow how it affeda the reft of the Sentence. 
Sometimes the emphatic word muft be diftinguifhed 
.by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a ftronger 
accent. On, the right management of the Em^- 

p D 3 phafis 
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L E c T. phafis depend the whole' life and fpirit of eVertr Dif^ 
courfe. If no Emphafis be placed on any words, 
not onlyJ&Difcourfe rendered heavy and lifelefs, 
but the meaning left often ambiguous. If the Em- 
phafis be placed wrong, we pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a common inftance; 
fuch a fimple queftion as this, " Do you ride to 
town to-day?" is capable of no fewer than four dif- 
ferent acceptations, according as the fjs^phafis is 
differently placed on the words. If it be pronoun- 
ced thus : Do you ride to town to-day ? the anfwer 
may naturally be. No ; I fend my fervant in my 
{lead. If thus ; Do you ride to town to-day ? An- 
fw^t*. No ; I intend to walk. Do you ride to town 
to-day? No; I ride out into the fields. Do you 
ride to town to-day ? No ; but I fliall to-morrow : 
In like manner, in /olemn Difcourfe, the whole 
force and beauty of an expireflion ofted depend on 
the accented word ; and we may prefent to the 
hearers quite different views of the fame Sentiment, 
by placing the Emphafis differently. In the fol- 
lowing words -of oiu* Saviour, obferve in what dif- 
ferent lights the thought is placed, according as the 
word3 are pronounced : *' Judas, befrayeft thou 
" the Son of Man with a kifs ?*' betrayeft thou-— 
makes the reproach turn, on the infomy of trea- 
chery. Betrayeft /^(72^— snakes it reft, upon Judas's 
conneftion with his mafter. Betrayeft thou the Son 
of 'Man — refts it, upon our Saviour's peribnal 
character and eminence. Betrayeft thou the Son 
of Mart with a kifs ? — turns it, upon his proftitut- 

ing 
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ing the fighal of peace and friendihip, to the pm* l £ c t. 
pofe of a mark of deftr\i£lion. xxxiu. 

In order to acquire the proper management of 
the emphafis, the great rule, and indeed the only 
rule poifible to be given is, that the Speaker ftudy 
to attain a juft conception of the force and fpirit 
of thofe fentiments which be is to pronounce. For 
to lay $he Emphctfis with exad propriety, is a con« 
ftant exercife of good fenfe and attention. It is far' 
from being an inconfiderable attainment. It is one 
of the greateft trials of a true and juft. tafte ; an^ 
muft arife from feeling delicately ourfelves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is.fitteft to (hike 
the feelings of others. There is as great a diffisr- 
ence between a Chapter of the Bible^ or any other 
piece of plain profe, read by one who places the , 
feveral Emphafes every where with tafte and judg- 
ment, and by one who negleds or miftakes them, 
as there is between the fame, tune played; by thf 
moft mafterly hand, or by the moft bungling per- 
former. 

In all prepared Difcourfes, it would be of great 
ufe, if they were read over or rehearfed in private, 
with this particular view, to fearch for the prop^ 
Emphafes before they were pronounced in public j 
marking, at the fame time, with a pen, the env 
phatical words in every fentence, or at leaft in the 
moft weighty and affeding parts, of the Diftourfis^ 
and fixing them well in jnemory/ Were this fiir 
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1. E c T. tendon often^r bcftbwed, were this part of Prontuw 
ciation jtudied with more eza&nefs, and not left tq 
the moment of deUvery, as is commonly done, 
Pdblic Speakers would find their care abundantly 
repaid, by the remarkable eflfefts which it would 
produce upon their Audience. Let me caution, at 
the fame time, ;aigainft one error, that of multi«« 
plying emphatical words too much. It is only by 
a prudent referve in the ufe of them, that we can 
* give them any weight. If they recur too often ; ' if 
a fpeaker attempts to render every thing which 
he fays of high importance, by a multitude of ftrong 
Eniphafes, we foon learn to pay little regard to 
them. To crowd every Sentence vrith emphatical 
words, is like crowding all the pages of a Book 
with Italick Chara&ers, which, as to the efieS:, is 
juft the fanxe with ufing no fuch diftfn^oiis at all. 

Next to Em^afis, the Paufes in Speaking der 
^nd attejition. Thefe are of two kinds ; firft, 
£mpl)ati(:al Paufes ; and nexfy^ fuch as mark the 
diftindions of Seiife. An Emphatical Paufe is 
made, after Something has been faid of 4>eculiar 
moment, and on which we waijtto f](x the hearer's 
attention. Sometimes before fuch a thing is faid, 
we uftier it in with a payfe of this nature. Such 
' paufes have the fame eflFed as a ftrong Emphafis ; 
^hd are fubje£k to the lame rules ; efpedally tQ the 
caution juft now given, of not repeating them too 
ifi?iequently. For as they excite uncommon atten- 
ik^iif and of courfe raife.expeftation, if the iiQportr 
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ance of the matter be not fully anTwerable to fuch l e c t* 
expectation, they occafion difappointment and dif- ^^^"^ 
guft. 

But the moft frequent and the principal ufe of 
paufes, is to. mark the divifions of the fenfe, and at - 
^he fame time^ to allow the Speaker to draw his 
jbreath ; and the proper and graceful adjuftment of 
fuch paufes, is one of the moft nice and difficult 
articles in -delivery* ^In all Public Speaking, the 
^nanagnient of the breath requires a good deal of 
care, foj^ not io.be obliged to divide woi*ds from 
one another, which have fo intimate a connedion," 
that they ought to be pronounced with the fame 
t>reath, and without the leaft feparation. Many a 
fentence is miferably mangled, and the force of 
che Emphaiis totally loft, by divifions being made 
4n the wrotig pjace. To avoid this, every one, 
jwhiie he is fpeal^ing, ihould be very careful to 
provide a fiiU fupply of breath for what he is tio: 
utter. It is a great miftake to imagine, that the' 
breath muft be drawn only at the- end of a period^ 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may eafily be 
gathered ;at the intervals of the period, when the 
voice is only fufpj?nded for a moment ; and, by 
this management, one tnay have always a fufficieat 
ftock f6r carrying on the longeft femence, without 
improper interruptions. 

If any one, in Public Speaking, fhall hav^^ 
fo^fx^ed to ^imfelf a cert|un melody or tune, whici^ 
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L E c T. requires reft 3nd paufes of its own, diftmA from 
^^^^'" ;, thofe of the fenfe, he ha&, undoubtedly, contraaed 
one of the worft habits mto which a Public Speaker 
can fall. It is the fenfe which (hould .always rule 
. the paufes of the voice ; for wherever tha-e is any 
feniible fufpenfion of the voice, the hearer is always 
led to exped fomewhat correfponding in , the mean- 
ing. Paufes, in Public Difcourfe, muft be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourfelves in 
ordinary, fenfiUe converfation ^ and not upon the 
ftiff artificial manner which we acquire, from read- 
ing books according to the common pu&£buation. 
The general nm of pundluation is very arbitrary ; 
often capricious and falfe ; and didates an uniform- 
ity of tone in the paufes, which is extremely dif- 
agreeable : for we are to obferve, that to render 
j^ufes graceful and expreffive, they, muft not only 
, be made in the right place, but alfo be accompa- 
nied with a proper tone of voice, by which the na- 
ture of thefe paufes is intimated ; much more than 
by the length of them, which can never be exa£Uy 
m:eafured. Sonietimeis it' is only a flight and fimple 
fufpenfion of voice that is proper ; fometimes a de- 
gree of cadence in the voice is required ; and fome- 
times that peculiar tone and cadence, which denote 
the fentence finiflied. In all thefe cafes, we are to 
regulate ourfdves, by attending to the manner in 
which Nature teaches us to fpeak, when engaged in 
real and eameft difcourfe with others. 

When we are reading or reciting verfe, there is 
Sl peculiar dtfSculty in makmg the paufes juftly.- 

The 
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The difficulty arifes from the melody of varfe, i/ e c t. 
vrhich dilates to the ear paufes or refts of its ^^^"* 
own ; and to adjuit and compound thefe properly 
with the paufes of the fenfe^ fo as neither to hurt 
the ear, nor offend the underilanding, is fo very 
nice a matter, that it is no wonder we fo feldomi 
meet with good readers of poetry. There arfe two 
kinds of paufes that belong to the mufic of verfe ; 
one is, the paufe at the end of the line ; and the 
other, the caefural paufe in the middle of it. With 
regard to the paufe at the end of the line ; which ^ 
marks that drain or verfe to be finiflied, rhyme 
renders this always fenfible, and in fome meafure 
compel us to obferve it in our Pronunciation. In 
blank verfe, where there is a greater liberty per- 
mitted of running the lines into one suipther, fom^^ 
times without any fufpenfion in the fenfe, it ha9 
been made a queftion, Whether in reading IHich 
verfe with propriety, any regard at all fhould b^ 
paid to the clofe of a line ? On the Stage, where 
the appearance of fpeaking in verfe fliould always 
be avoided, there can, I think, be no doubt, that 
the clofe of fuch lines as make no paufe in the fenfe, 
fliould not be rendered perceptible to the ear. 
But on other occafions, this were improper : for 
what is the ufe of melody, or for what end has 
the Poet compofed in verfe, if, in reading his lines, 
we fupprefs his numbers ; and degrade them, by 
our pronunciation, into mere profe? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verfe fo as to 
make every line fenfible to the ear. At the fame 
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I. E c T. time, in doing fo, every appearance of fing-fong 
and tone muft be carefully guarded againft. The 
clofe of the line, where it makes no paufe in 
the meaning, ought to be marked, not by fuch 
a tone as is ufed in finifliing a fentence ; but with- 
out either letting the voice fall, or elevating it, 
. it Ihoiild be marked only by fuch a flight fuf- 
penfion of found, as may diftinguifli the paflage 
from one line to another without injuring the 
meaning. 

The other kind of mufical paufe, is that which 
falls fomewhere about the middle of the verfe, and 
divides it into two hemiftichs ; a paufe, not fo 
great as that which belongs to the clofe of the line, 
}^ut ftill fenlible to an ordinary ear. This, which 
is called the caefural paufe, in the French heroic 
Verfe ialls uniformly in the middle of the line. In 
the Englifii, it may fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 
yth fyllahles in the line, and no other. Where 
the verfe is fo conftrufted, that this caefural paufe 
coincides with the flighteft paufe or diviiion in the 
fenfe, the line can be read ealily j as in the tWQ 
firft verfes of Mr. Pope's Meffiahs 

' Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the fong; 
To heavenly themes, fublimer ftrains belong. 

But if it fliall happen that words, which have fuch' 
a ftrid and intimate connedtion as not to bear 
even a moMentary feparation, are divided from one 
another by this caefural paufe, we then feel a fort 
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of ftruggle between the fenfe and the found, which l e c t. 
renders it difficult to read fuch lines gracefully. ^^^"^• 
The rule of proper Pronunciation in fuch cafes is, 
to regard only the paufe which the fenfe forms ; 
and to read the line accordingly. The negleS of . 
the caefural paufe mky make the line found fome- 
what unharmonioufly ; but the effed would be 
much worfe^ if the fenfe were facrificed to the 

* 

found. For inftance^ in. the following line of _ 
Milton: 



-What in me is dark. 



Illumine } what is low, raife and fupport— • 

X 

The fenfe clearly dilates the paufe after ^* illu* 
** mine/^ at the end of the third fy liable, which, 
in reading, ought to be made accordingly ; though, ' 
if the melody only were to be regarded, *' illu- 
mine'' ihould be connected with what follows, and 
the paufe not made till the 4th or 6th fyllable. So, 
irt the following line of Mr. Pope's (Epiftle to Dn 
Arbuthnot) : 

I fit, widi fad civility I read— 

The €iar plainly points out the casfural . paufe as 
falling after " fad/* the 4th fyllable. But it would 
be very bad reading to make any paufe there, fo as 
to feparate *• fad*' and " civility." The fenfe ad- 
mits of no other paufe than after the . fecond fyl- 
lable " fit," which therefore mull be the only 
paufe made in the reading. 

I PRO- 
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JL E c T. I PROCEED to treat next of Tones in Pronuncia^ 
tion, which are different both from emphafis and 
paufes ; confifUng in the modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of found which we employ 
in Public Speaking. How much of the propriety, 
the force and grace of Difcourfe, muft depend on 
thefe, will appear from this fingle coniideration ; ^ 
that to almoft every fenriment we utter, more efpe* 
cially to eyety ftrong emotion, Nature hath adapted 
fome peculiar tone of voice; infomuch, that he 
who Ihould tell another that he was very angry, 
or much grieved, in a tone which did not fuit fuch 
emotions, inftead of being believed, would be 
laughed at. Sympathy is one of the moft pow- 
erful principles by which Perfuafive Difcourfe 
works its effefl:. The Speaker endeavours to 
transfufe into His hearers his own fentiments and 
emotions ; which he can never be fuccefsful in do- 
ing, unlefs he utters them in fuch a manner as to 
convince the hearers that he feels them *• The 

proper 



* ** All that pafTes in the mind of man may be reduced to two 
^ clafles> which I call Ideas and Emotions. By Ideas, I meaa 
. f< all thoughts which rife and pafs in fucceffion in the mind. By 
** Emotions, all Exertions of the mind in arranging, combining, 
** and feparating its ideas ^ as well as all the e0e6ls produced 
<< on the mind itfelf by thofe ideas, from the more violent agi- 
** tation of the paflions, to the calmer feelings produced by the 
** operation of the intelled and the fancy. In (hort, thought is 
•< the objeA of the one, internal feeling of the other* That 
^ which ferves to exprefs the former, I call the Language of 
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propfer expreffion of tones, therefore, deferves to l k c t. 
be attentively ftudied by every one who would be ^^^"'• 
a fuccefsful Orator* , , 

The greateft and moll material inftruftion which 
. can be given for this purp6fe is, to form the tones 
of Public Speaking upon the tones of fenfible and 
aniipated converfation. We may obferve, that 
every mam, when he is much in eameft in com- 
raon Difcoiufe, when he is Engaged in fpeaking on 
fome fubjed which interefls him nearly, has an 
eloquent or perfuafive tone and manner. What, 
is the reafon of our being often fo frigid and un* 
perfuafive in Public Difcourfe, but our departing 
from the natural tone of Speaking, and delivering 
ourfelves in an afFeded artificial manner. Nothing 
can be more abfurd than to imagine, that as foon , 
as one mlounts a Pulpit, or rifes in a Public Af- 
fembly, he is inftantly to lay afide the voice vrith 
wljich he expreffes himfelf in private ; to afiume a 
new, ftudied tone, and a cadence altogether foreign 
to his natural manner. This has vitiated all deli- 
very; this has given rife to cant and tedious mo- 
notony, in the diflferent kinds of modern Publfc 
Speaking, efpecially in the Pulpit. Men departed 



'* Ideas ; and the latter, the Language of Emotions. Words are 
« thq figns of the one, tones of th? other. Without the ufe of 
*< thefe two forts of Language, it is impoflible to communicate 
^« through the ear all that paffes in the mind of man." 

S HER IDAS 9n the Art of Reading. 
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1. E c T. from Nature ; and fought to give a: beauty or fatc^^ 
XXXI If. ^ jij^y imagined, to their Difcourfe,by fubffituting 
certain fludied mufical. tones, in the room of the 
genuine expreffions of fentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural Difcourfe. Let every Public 
Speaker guard againft this error. Whether he 
fpeak in a private room, or in a great Aflembly^ 
let him remember that he flill fpeaks. Follow 
Nature; confider how Ihe teaches you to utter 
any fentiment or feeling of your heart. Imaging 
a fubjed: of debate ftarted in converiation' among 
grave and wife men, and yoiirfelf bearing a fliare 
in it. Think after what manner, with what tcoied 
and inflexions of voice, you would on fuch an oc«^ 
cafion exprefs yourfelf, when you were moft in 
eameft, and fought moft to be liftened to. Carry 
thefe with you to the Bar, to the Pulpit, or to any 
Public AfTembly ; let thefe be the foimdatioHi of 
your manner of pronouncing there ; and you will 
take the fureft method of rendering your delivery 
both agreeable and perfuaiive. 

I HAVE faid. Let thefe converfation tones be the 
foundation of Public Pronunciation; for, on feme 
occafions, fokmn Public Speaking requires than 
to be exalted beyond the ftrain of common Dif- 
courfe. In a formal ftudied Oration, the eleva- 
tion of the Style, and the harmony of the fentences, 
prompt, almoft neceiTarily, a modulation of voice 
more rounded, and bordering more upon muiic, 
than converfation admits. This gives rife to what 
4 is 
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'U called the Declaiming Manlier. Bat ijloiiirh l e c Ti 
^this modb of Pronunciation runs confiderably be- ^i. 
yond oi^iiiary Difcourfe, yet ftill it muft. have 
for its baits j tbb natural toiies of grave and dig^- 
nified converiation. I mud obferve, at the. fame 
time, that the conftant indulgence of a declama- 
tory nfaiinor is not favourable either to a good com*^ 
pofition, or good delivery ; and is in hazard of be- 
traying Public! Speakers into that monotony of tone 
^d cadence, which is fo generally complained qfi 
Whereas, he who forms the general run of his de^ 
iivety upon ^ fpealung manner, is not likely ever 
to become difagreeable through monotony. He 
win have Ihe fame natural variety in his tones^ 
which a perrdnrfh(a3''in converfation. Indeed, the 
{i^eSion of delivery requires both thefe diflPerent 
tnanners^' that of fp^aking with livelinefs^ and eafe, 
and that 0(f '^declaiming with ftateliiiefs and dignity^ 
to be poiTeiTed fyy one man ; and to. be employed 
by him, . accdrdi% as the different parts of his 
Difcoutfe r^uire ekher the one or the other. Thisr 
is a perfedion which is not attained by many ; the 
grea&eft part of Public Speakers allowing their 
delivery to be . formed altogether accidentally j 
accor^g as . fome turn of voice appears to them, 
mod beauijfvli or fon^e artificial model has caught 
their fancy ; and acquiring, by this means, a i habit 
of Fronunciation, which they can nevar vary. 
But th^ capital direftion, which ought never to 
be forgotten, is, to copy the proper tones for ex- 
prelBng every fentiment from ^hofe which Nature 
Vol. lu £ £ dilated 
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ijjcT. M^i^ to us, m ojnyeiftdoR mk ctj^ii » 

^nnrfelvfs t &ntaiHc public mvmer, from 91^ a|4))r4 
J^y of its being mofie beimiiful thjiii a wlf^W^ 



. It now remains to m^t of geftip:^^ pjr v)i«t j^ 
called adioa in public Di&ourfe. $opie ni^m^ 
animate their word^ m coounon cpni^i^lipn;,' ivitj^ 
many more motions of tke body th^ others dg^ 
7he French and the Italians ttre, in t^re^ffO^ 
much more fprightly than we. But there jig qq ntr 
tion, J^ardly any perfba fo phl^egm^ltic, 9fi mt tf9 
9ixompany their words mfh fcnne. amyous and gdr 
tieul^tions, on. all occafions^ vfa^n they are mUch 
in eameft. It is therefore unnatural In. a Public 
l^eaker, it is inconfiftent vii^ that esixmiin^b mi 
{egribi}&eis which he ought to fhow in all aflwrs of 
Slome^t, to remain quite unmov^ 19, hk otftw^' 
appeatamre, and to let the words drop, front his 
mouthy without any expreffion of i^^aning^ €S 
warn^th in his gefture. 
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• « Loquere/' (fay« an Author of the laft century, who lias, 
written a Treatife in Verfe, de G^ftu ct Voc^ Oraterii,) 

" ■ ^ Lognere ; hoc vitium commuhej loqBAtnir ' 
:. *f Ut nemo ; at tensa declamitet omnis yofOSt ; ; 

<c Tu loquere^ ut mot eft hominUm : bojat & latrat illet 
** Illfi ululat ; rudit hie ; (fan (i talia di|p&UBi eft). 
' ^* NoA hominem vox ulla fonat ratione loquentenft.*^ 

'" "' Joannes LircA.s^drGeftaet Voce, _ / 

• ' ' ^' • Lib. |L Bttfc r<7fi 
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•pHB fimds^thfentlal rule as to ^ri^tiiVy of aftiotf, i'ttf. 
h undbiA*«Hyi thfe fathe with what I gave ai to ^^^"*- 
|*ro|priety of tone* Attend to the loofcd and gef- 
tnres, ill i^hich earneftnefe, indignation ^ 6ompaf- 
fion, or any other emotioh, dilcbrers Itfelf to mbft 
:Kltantage nil the common ititeitourfe of mdi ; and 
let thefe be your mpdeh Some of ihefe looks and 
j^eftures ar6 common to all men; and there are 
^fo certain peculiarities of manner which diftihguifli 
feVery individual. A Public Spej^ker muft take 
that mariner which is moft natural to himfilf. - For 
It is here, jiift as in tones. It is hot the bufinefe 
cf a Speaker to form to himfelf a certain fet of 
iftotions atid geftures, which he thinks moft be* 
conling and* agreeable, and to praftife thiefe ih 
public, without their having any correfpondtoce f6 
the manner which is natural to him in private. 
His geftUres and motions ought all to caih^^ that 
kind of expreffion whifch nature has dilated to h\th\ 
and unlefs this be the cafe*, it is impoffible, by taeanfe 
of any ftudy, to avoid their appearing ftiflF and 
forced. . .. . 

However, although nature muft be the ground*. 
HX^ork, I admit that there is room in this mattet 
for fome ftudy and art. For many perfons ard 
naturally ungraceful in the motions which ' they 
•nuike } and this ungracefulnefs mighty , in part at 
leaft, be reformed by apjpjiication and care. Th^ 
ftiidy of aaion in Public Speaking, Cbiififts chiefly 
In guarding agamft awkward> aiid difagr^eable hiO'- 

z u 2 tion$9 



r^io^ PRONUJ«:iATIOi^,-|OR I^^LIVERY 

L E c T. .tion8« stodin ieanung to perform (uch as are x^tinraf 

to the Speaker, in tlvs mod l^oii^g maimer. For 

this end it has been^yif^drby writers on this fub- 

jed, to pra&ife before a mirror, where one may fee 

and )udge of his owagdlor^. But, I am afraid 

perfons are not always the bed judges of the grace*^ 

,fuhie&.of their own niotions.; and on^ may declaim 

Jopg enough before a mirror, without corre£Hng 

any of his- faults. The judgment of a friend, 

whofe good tafte they can^ truft, will be found of 

much greater advantage to beginners, than any 

-mirror they can ufe* With regard to pardcular 

rules concerning action and gefticulation, Quin^ 

Jian has delivered a great many, in the laft Chapter 

^ the nth Book of his Inftitutions; and. all tfa^ 

modern writers on this fubjed have done little elfe 

but tranilate them. I am not of opinion that fuch 

•imles, delivered either by the voice, or on paper, 

can be of much ufe, iinlels perfons f;^ them exem*- 

plified before their eyes*. 

I SHALL 
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♦ The few following hints only I fhall adventure to throw 
-iut, in cafe 'they maybe of any fervice. When fpeaking in 
^liblicy one " ihould. fludy to- p;referve as much digpity as pjof« 
Jlble, in the whole attitude of the body. An ereft pofture is ge- 
nerally to b.e chofen ; (landing fi'rm, To as to have the fulleft and 
(reefi command of all his inotions ^ any inclination which i& ufed 
Ihourd be £arwardft towards the hearers^ which is a natural ez- 
^feflion of earnefinefa. As for the countenance, the chief rule 
.is, that it (hould correfpond with the nature of the Difcourfe, 
and when no particular emotion is expreiled, a ferious and manly 
Took is alwaya the bcft. The eyes Ihould never.bc fixed dofe 
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"' t SHALL only add further on this head^ that m l.e c t- 
order to fucceed well in delivery, nothing is more 
iie<^efiary than for a Speaker to guard againft a cer« 
tain flutter of fpirits, which is peculiarly incident > 
to thofe who begin tp fpeak in public^ He muft. 
endeavour above all things to be recoUefted, and 
niafter of hitnfelf. For' this end, he will find no- 
thing of more ufe to. him than to ftudy to become 
wholly engaged- in his fubjefi ; to be pofleffed with 
a fenfe of its importance' or ferioufnefs ; to be con- 
c:emedmuch more to perfuade than to pleafe. He 
will generally pleafe moft, when pleafing' \% not hi^ 
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op aoy one objed, but move eafily rovjid the axidieoce. In the 
motions made with the hands, confiils the chief part of gefture^- 
in Speaking. The ancients condemned all motions performed* 
by the left hand alone ; but I am not fenfible that thefe are al- 
ways offenfive, though, it is natural for the right hand tp be ^ 
more frequently employed. • Warm enactions demand the mo- 
tion of both hands correfponding together. But }vhether one . 
gefticulates with one or w.ith both hands, it is an important rule^ 
that all his motions fhould be' free and eafy. Narrow and ftrait- * 
cued movements are generally ungraceful 5 for which reafon, 
motions made with the hands are direfted to proceed fonh the \ 
Ihoulder rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular moreraenis 
too with the hands, that is, in the ftraight line up and dpwn, 
which- Shakefpear, in Hamlet, calls *' fawing the air with the 
*«*hand/* are feldom good. Oblique motions are, in genera!, 
the moft graceful. Too fudden and nimble motions fhould be 
like wife avoided. Earned nefs can be fuUy exprefled without 
them. •Shakefpear's directions on this head are full of good 
fenfe ; " ufe all gently," fays he ; " and in the very torrent and 
<«*ternpeft of paffion, acquire a temperance tha^ may give it 
« finoothnefs," ... 

E E 3 fol^ 
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I, E c T. (qifi DQr ch»f tm. This. is. tiie only ntiooai 
proper method of raifing one's felf above that 
and baihfui regard taan audience, whichis lb readjr 
to difconcert a Speaker, both as to what he is to fay, 
and as to his manner of faying it. 

. I CANNOT conclude without an earned admonl* 
tion to guard againil all affe£hition, which is the 
certain ruin of good delivery. Let your inanner^ 
whatever it is, be your own ; neither imitated from 
another, nor affumed upon fome imaginary model, 
which is unnatural to you. Whatever is native^ 
even though accompanied with feveral defeds, yet 
is likely to pleafe ; becaufe it ihows us a man ; be* 
caufe it has the Appearance of coming from the 
heart. Whereas a delivery, attended with feveral 
acquired graces and beauties, if it be not eafy and 
free, if it betray the m^ks of art and affedation, 
never foils to difguft. To attain any extremely cor- 
reSt and perfeftly graceful delivery, is what few 
can expeSt ; fo many natural talents being requifite 
to concur in forming it. But to attain, what as 
to the eflfea is very little inferior, a forcible and 
perfuafive manner, is within the power of moft per- 
fons ; if they will only unlearn felfe and corrupt 
habits ; if they will allow themfelves to follow na- 
ture, and will fpeak in public as they do in private, 
when they fpeak in eameft and from the heart. If 
one has naturally any grofs defeds in his voice or 
geftures, he begins at the wrong end, if he atr. 
tempts at reforming them only when he is to ipeak < 

in 
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u pub^ He fiieuid begk witti re^if^mg f fiem l s c t, 
in hi? private manner of SpeaKng ; and then carry ^^'"' 
to the Public the right habit he has formed. For^ 
when a Speaker is engaged in a Public Difcourfe^ 
he fhould not be thed. eitiplayiag his attention 
about his manner, or thinking of his tones and his 
geflures. If he be fo employed, ftudy and aSeft* 
ation will appear. He ought to be then quite in 
eameft ; wholly occupied with his fubjed and his 
fentiraeata ; leaving Nature, and previouily formed 
habits, to prompt and fuggefl his manner of de* 
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MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

HAVE now treated fully of the dififerent kin4s of 
Public Speaking, of the Compofition, and of 
the Delivery of a Difcourfe. Before I finifh this 
fubjeft, it may be of ufe to fuggeft fome things 
concerning the propereft means of Improvement iu^ 
the Art of Public Speaking, and the moft neceflary 
ftudies for that purpofe. 

To be an Eloquent Speaker, in the proper fenfe 
of the word, is far from being either a comqion or 
an eafy attainment. Indeed, to compofe a florid 
harangue on fome popular topic, and to deliver it 
fo as to amufe an Audience, is a matter not very 
difficult. But though fome praife be due to this, 
yet the idea which I have endeavoured to give of 
Eloquence, is much higher. It is a great exertion 
of the human powers. It is the Art of being perfua- 
five and commanding ; the Art, not of pleafing the 
Jpancy merely ; but of fpeaking both to the under- 
ijta^ding anU to the heart ; of interefting the hearers 



MEANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 4af 

ifk fuch a degree, a^ to feuseiand carry them abng l £ o t.- 
with us.; and to leave them with a deep and ftrong 
impreifion of what they have heard; How mny 
talents, natural and acquired, muft concur for carry* 
ing this to perfeftion? A ftrong, lively, and warm 
ipiagination ; quick fenfibility of heart, joined with 
folid judgment, good fenfe, and prefence of mind ; 
all improved hy great and long attention to Style 
Zfid Compofition ; and' fupport^d alfo by the exte- 
rior, yet important qualifications, of a graceful man- 
ner^ a prefence not ungainly, and a full and tune- 
able voice. How little reafon to wonder, that a 
P^eQ: and acconipliflied Orator Ihould be one of 
the charaders that is moft rarely to be found ? 

Let us not defpair, however. Between medio- 
crity and perfeftion, there is a very wide intervaL 
There are many intermediate fpaces, which may 
bp filled up with honour ; and the more rare and 
difficult that complete perfeftion is, the greater is 
the hgnour of approaching to it, though we do 
not fully attain it. The number of Orators who 
ftand in the higheft clafs is, perhaps, fmaHer than 
the number of Poets who are foremoft in poetiq 
fi^e ; but the ftudy of Oratory has this advantage 
above that of Poetry, that, in Poetry, one mufl 
be an eminently good performer, or he is not fup-r 
portable : 

^Mediocribus eflfe Poetis 

Non homines, non Di, non concefsere ool6mnae*' 

* For God and Man, and lettered poft denies, 

fh^t Poets ever are of middling fi?:c. Francis. 

2 In 




"'^ TOypoffefeartiadmfeftatteft^^d%ftity. IIcn 
qiaaitte admits df a great liiaiiy dffier^nt foria^s 
pktn an^ fkn|4e, a& wet! as li%h kid pathe^i' 
aad t geliius that caimot readi the lafter^ may 
fimie with nuieh reputation and ulitfulhds m ^^ 
ibraier» 

WHfitHER ISTafiure or Art cdntribtrte mbft to 
form an Orator, 1$ a triffing inquiry; fn lill at*' 
taiaHnents whatever, Nature muft he the prime 
agent/ She muft bdilow the origmal talent. Siie 
iRuil fow t^ feeds; but eu^ure is requifite for 
bringmg ihefe fecde to perfeftiort. Nature muft 
always have done fomewhat ; but a great deal will 
^dways be feft to be done by Art. Tftis is certam^ 
that ftudy and d^pSne are more necefliory for the 
improvement of natural genius,' iii Oratory, than 
tli^ »e in Poetry, t^hat I mean is, that thougR 
iPbetry be eapaWe of receivmg affiflance from 
Criti€at Art, yet a Poet, wthout any aid from 
A^^ by the force of genius alone, can rife higher 
than a Public Speaker can do, who has never given 
altentio»to the rules of Style, Cbmpofition, ami 
Delivery* Homter formed himfetf; Demofthenes 
aoid Cicero were formed by the hdp of much; fer- 
bour, and of ilnany ailiftances deri^d from the hi- 
hour of others. After thefe preliminary 6bfer1^a^ 
tions, let us proceed to the main defign of this 
Lefture ; to treat of the means to be ufed for im- 
provement in Eloquence. 

lie 



• In the firft place. What ftan4s high^ft in the i»e.c t. 
ord^r of means> fe ,pef&naJ ^ara^er and (Kfpofi* i -;-• V 
tion. la order to be a tnriy q|q<p;i^]|^ or perfuafim 
Speaker, nothing ia more imceiSsafy than to be at 
virtuous man. This was a favQUiJte pofitiom 
among the ancient Rhetoricians : *• Non poffe 
Oratorem /effe nifi virum boiiunji." To find amy 
fuch connection between virtue aiul one of the 
bighefl liberal arts, muft give pleafure; aad it 
can, I think, be dearly fhown, that this i^ not a^ 
mere t(^ic of declamation, but that the conaeflioii: 
here alleged, ^ undoubtedly &imded m truth smd 
reafon. 

For, confider firft. Whether aAy thing cootri*- 
bute more ta perfuafion» than the oj^on whidh 
we entertain of the probity, (HfintereAedjiefis, can* 
dour, and other good moral qualities of the perfon 
jkAio endeavours to perfiiade? Thefe give weight 
and fc^'ce to every thing which he utters ; nis^y, they 
add a beauty to it ; they diipofe us to lifien with, 
attention and pleafure ^ and create a fec^et partiality 
in favour of that fide which he efpoufes^. Where>i^ 
as, if we entertain a fufpicion of craft and difinge- 
nuity, of a corrupt, or a bafe mind, in the Speaker, 
his Eloquence lofes all its. real effe^« It may en-- 
tertain and amufe;^ but it is. viewed as artifiice, as* 
trick, as the play only of Speech ; and, viewed in 
this light, whom can it perfuade? We evenr^d 
a book with more plealure^ wheawe think favour^ 

ably 
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il E c T. ably of its Author ; but when xre have the living 

^^xxij^^ Speaker before our eyes, addreffing us perfonally 

on fome fubjeft of importance, the. opinion we en- 

tertsdn of his charader muft have a much more 

powerful efFeQ:. 

But, left it fhould be faid, that this relates only to 
the charafter of Virtue, which one may maintain, 
without being at bottom a, truly .worthy man, I mui( 
6bferve farther, that befides the weight which it 
adds to Charafter, real Virtue operates aifo, in 
other ways, to the advantage of Eloquence. 

First, nothing is fo favourable as Virtue to the 
profecution of honourable ftildi&s. It prompts a 
generous emulation to excel ; it inures to induftry ; ' 
it leaves the mind vacant and free, mafter of itfelf, 
difencumbered of thofe bad paffions, and difengaged 
from thofe mean purfuits, which have ever been 
found the - greateft enemies to true proficiency. 
Quinftili^ has touched this confideration very pro- 
perly : " Quod ii agrorum nimia cui:a. et folficitior 
^ rei familiaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas, & 
^ dati fpeOaculis dies, multum ftudiis auferunt, 
^^ quid putamus fadturas cupiditat^m, avaritiam, 
** invidiam ? Nihil enim , eft tam occupatum, 
*• tam multiforme, tot ac tam variis alFeftibus 
*^ concifum, atque laceratum^ quam ^i^a ac 
'^ improba mens. Quis inter haec. Uteris, aut ulli 
^ bon^ arti, locus? Non herein niagis quanx 

^^ frugibus. 



Butt, befides^thi$ confideration, there is anothef 

:of ftill higher ii^pprtance, though I am not fare of 

-its being attiended.tq as much as it deferves. ; namely, 

that fropEV tjie fountain of real and genuine virtue, 

:^are drawn thpfe* fentimeats which will ever be moft 

jpQwaful in: Reding the hearts of others. Bad as 

the worild i;, nothing , has fo great and univexial a 

- fComniaftd; o^jeB the mijids pf men as virtue. -No 

rkind of ; Jj^nguage is fo generally underftood^ an4 

:£<> powerfully, felt, as the native Language of 

worthy aiui yirtu^u^ feelings. He only, therefore, 

^whopoffelfes th^ lull. and ftrong, can fpeak pro** 

perly, ajnd in ks own language, to tl^e heart. Oa 

jail great fubje&s and occafions^ there is a . dignity^ 

there is an energy in noble fentiments, which is 

.Overcoming aad irrefiftible. They give an ardour 

and a flame to one's Difcourfe, which feldom fails 



• * *' If themanagementof an eftate, if anxious atteirtion t# 

■^ domtftii: oeconomy-y a paffion for hdnting^ or whole days 

^^ given up to public places of arnuf<;ments,'Confume fo much 

** time that is due to ftudy, how much greater wafle muft 

** be occaiioned by licentious defires, avarice, or envy? Nd- 

'<» thing is fo much hurried and agitated, fo contradidtdfy to it- 

'*^ felC or fo .vjolently torn and fhattered>by confli^ing pafEons^ 

4^ as a bad heart. Amidd the diftradions which it produces^ 

J** wW room-ia left for the cultivation of letters, or the pur- 

« fuit of any honourable art ? No more, affuredly, than there is 

^* for the growth of" com in a field that is overrun wijh thom^ 

** and brambksk^' - 

v . to 
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LE c r.loliibdiea KkeflaiAeditfabfe 1166 hear; ttdvladL 
more than any other caufe, beftows on Eloquencilc 
that power, for which it is famed, of feizing and 
ittitMpOrAig an Audience* Heft«, Art and Imita- 
€xm will not avaM. An afliuned cteurader conve]^ 
nothing of this powtfful warmth. It is only ^ lia- 
live tod una£feded glo^ of feeSng^ trfaidi xsHt 
tranfmit the emotion to others. Hence, the moft 
renowned Oxutors, fuch as ,C^cero and I>^cbof* 
thenes, were no lefs diftinguifted for fome of the 
Kgh virtues, as public fpirit lind zed fol* theb" 
cotumy, than for Eloquence. BieyMd doubt, to 
ti^efe virtues their Elbquefice owed fmich of itis 
cfffeft J and thofe Orations of theirs, in which theif^ 
breadies moft of the virtuous and Ihagiianiinoift 
fphit, are thofe which have moft at^fled the ^ 
lair^crti of ages. • ^ . 

Nothing, therefore, is more ^ecSBTary for th^ 
*who would excel in any of the higher kinds of Ora* 
tory, than to cultivate habits of the feverai virtues, 
jind to refine and improve ')all their moral feelings. 
•Whftnever thefe beeome dead, or callous, they 
.may be affured, that, on every great oceafiort, they 
will ipeak with lefs power, and lefs fuccefs. The 
Jendments and difpofitions^ particularly requifite 
for them to cultivate, are the fbilowiiig : The love 
of juftice and ofder, and indignation at i^le^fe 
and oppreffion ; the love of honefty and truth, juid 
det^ation of fraud, meannefs, and'cbnx^tion; 
magnanimity of fpirit j the love of Ubettjr^of itieir 

country 






cpnoiryapd the poblic^'zi^ i»r att gr4S3Bt and r-zTr^r. 
aable d^figos, and reference kur aM worthy aad 
^terok chara&ers. ^ A ceid and fcefAical dam iof 
miad 18 extremely adveinfe to EloqiKnce: md no 
lefe fot is that cayillifig difpofidqn whkh takes 
4>l4afui£ in dqireciadng iwdi^ is great, and ridkuliiig 
«ii9t is genemUy aduured. Such a dif^ilidti W 
%£ak8 one not very ykely to tsxi^l in any t^ing ; 
but leaft of all in Oratory. A trae Orator fliouid 
be a perfon of generous fentiments, of warm feel- 
ings, and of a mind turned towards the admiration 
of all thofe grea^ amd high iDbjefts, which mankind 
are naturally formed to admire. Joined with the 
manly virtues, he ihculd, at the. fame time, poifels 
ibx>ng ai^d tender fenfibiUty to all the injuries, 
diftrefles, and forrows of his. fellow-creatures i 
a heart thft on eafily relent; that can readily 
enfer into the circumftances of others, and can 
make thdr cafe his own. A proper mixture of 
courage, and of modeity, muft alfo be ftudied by 
eyexy Public Speaker* Modefly is efiential ; it is 
al^ys, and jnftly, fuppofi^d to be a concomitant 
pf ma^it.; and every appearairce of it is wiiuung 
and prepnflfeffing^ But modefly ought not to run 
into exceffive> timidity. Every Public Speaker 
fliould be able to reft fomewhat on himfelf ; and to 
ailume that air^ not of felf«complacency, but of 
ifin^nels, which befpeaks a confdoufneis of his be* 
ing thoroughly perfuaded of the truth, or juftice, 
of what he.d^va:^; a circumftance of no fiQ^IJ 
con&qu«n<;^: fy^ naki^g impreiTion on thofe who 

15 Next 
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aSJ' Next to moial'qualzficatioiis^ what, in the 1^ 
cond place, is moft necefiaryto an Orator, is a fuad 
of knowtedgei Much is thk inculcated by Cicero 
and Quinftilian: *^ Quod omnibus difciplinis &. 
^ artibus debet effe inllrudus Orator/' By which 
they mean, that he ought to have, what we call, a 
liberal Education; and.to be formed by a regutha: 
ftudy of philofophy, and the polite art& We muft 
never forget thati ■ 

Scribendi TcSte, fapere eft & prlncipium & fons. 

Good ienfe and knowledge are the foundation of 
all good fpeaking.* There is no art that can teach 
one to be eloquent, in any fphere, without a fu/- 
-ficient acquaintance with what belong^ to that 
fphere ; or if there were an art that made fuch pre- 
tenfions, it would be mere quackery, like the prcr- 
tenfions of the Sophifts of old, to teach their dif- 
ciples to fpeak for and againft every fubje£l j and 
would be defervedly exploded by' all wife men. 
Attemion to Style, to Compolitiott, and all th^ 
Arts of Speech, can only afSft an water in fetting 
off, to advantage, the flock -of mat^iafs which he 
poffefles; but the ftock, the materials themfelves^ 
muft be brought from other quarters than from 
Rhetoric. He who is td plead at the Bair, muft 
make himfelf thoroughly mafter of the knowledge^ 
of the law ; of all the learning and experience that 
can be ufeful in his profeffion, foi* fupporting i 
cauie, or convincing a Judge.* He who is to fpeak 
from the Pulpit, muft apply himfelf cloiSly to the 

ftudy 
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itudy of diviriity, 6f praCHcal feligioiij of morals, l e c t. 
0f hiiman nature ; that he may be rich iii all the ^^^^^• 
tt^^s, bodl of in{lru£tion and of perfuafiont He 
Who would fit himfelf for feeing a Member of th^ 
Suj^eme Cotinfcil of the Nsttton, or of any Public 
Aflembly, nrnft be thoroughly acquainted with 
the buiinefs that belongs to fuch Aflfembly; he 
muft ftudy the forms of Courts the courfe of pro- 
cedure ; and mait attend minutely to all the fai&s 
that may be the fubjed of queftidn or deliberationi 

BksiDxs die knowledge tliat properly belongs td 
his profeffion^ a Public Speaker, if ever he eS:pe£ls 
to bef eminent, nmft make himfelf acquainted, a& 
&r as his neteflary occupations allow, with the 
general circle of polite literature. The ftudy of 
Poetry may be ufeful to him, on many occafions^ 
for embelliihing his Style, for fuggefting lirely 
images, or agreeable allufions. The ftudy of 
teCftory may be ftill more ufeful to him ; as the 
knowledge of fa£t$, of eminent charaAers, and of 
tihe toorfis^ of human affairs, finds place on many 
occafions*. There are few great occafions of* 
l^blic Speaking, in which one may npt derive at 
fiftance from cultivated taft^, and e^tenfiye know<» 



M^pia^irii^M^a^a** 



^ *' Imptimis mhf abundare debet Orator exeitiplovUm CO-* 
^ pta^ cum veterum, turn etiam novofum ; adeo ut. non modo 
** qus&'Cpn{cripta funt hiftoriis, aut Sennonibus velut per maims 
'*/tradita9 quj^que quotidie aguntur, debeat noiTe; verum ne 
** fi quidem que a darioribus poeth fant ^Az ^egligere/^ 

QviNCT. L. xiK Cap. ^ 

. . vou M. F p ledge^ 
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^xxfv' ^^^S^? ^W ^^ ^^^^^ V^^^ .^™ materials for. 
V— i->y-— / proper ornament ; fometimes, fbr argument and 

real ufe. A deficiency, of knowledge, even in fubs, 

jeds that belong not direftly to his own profeflion^ 

will expofe him to many difadvantages, and give, 

better qualified, rivals a great fuperi^rity over 

him, ^ 

Allow me to recommend, in the third place^ 

not only the attainment of ufeful knowledge, but 

a. habit of application and induftry. Without this, 

it is impoflible to excel in any. thing. We muft 

not imagine, that it is by a fort of mufbroom 

growth, that one can rife to be a diftinguiflied 

Pleader, or Preacher, or Speaker in any Affembly. 

It is not by ftarts of application, or by a few years 

preparation of ftudy afterwards difcontinued, that 

eminence, can be attained. No ; it can be attained 

only by tneans of regular induftry, gro>yn up into 

a habit, and ready to be exerted on every ocqaiion 

, that calls for induftry. This is the fixed law of 

pur nature ; and he muft have a very high opinion 

^of his own jgenius indeed, that can believe. hinlfelf 

an exception .to it. A very wife law of oiir natuiis 

it is; for induftry is, .in truth, the great ^'.Condji.» 

*' mentum,** the feafoning of every pleafure; 

•"Without ^hich life is doomed to languifh. Nothing 

is fo great an enemy both to Honourable attain- 

<Aients, and to the real, to the brifk, and fpmted 

'enjoyments of lifef, as that relaxed ftate of min4 

which arifes from indolence and diffipatiQa. One 

, ^jhat is deftined to excel in any art, efpecially in 

' • . " \ 7 . .., ,the 
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the arts of Speaking. and Writine:, will, be known l e c t.. 
by this more than by any other mark whatever, 
an enthuliafm for that art y an enthufiafm, wihicii^ 
finng his mind with the objedk he has in view, will 
difpofe him to relilh every labour which the means 
Wquire* It was this, that charafiierifed the great 
men of antiquity ; it is this, which muft diftinguifh 
the Moderns who would tread in their fteps. Thi^ 
honourable enthufiafm, it is highly neceffary for 
fuch as are ftudying Oratory to cultivate; If youth 
wants it, manhood will ^ag miferably. ; 

Ik the fourth place, Attefition to . the beft mo* 
dels will qontribute greatly towards improvement. 
Every one who fpeafcs or writes, (hould, indeed, 
endeavour to have fomewhat that is his own, that^ 
is peculiar to himfelf, and that chara3eriies his 
Corapofition and Style. Slavifh Imitation de- 
preffes Genius, oi* rather betrays the want of it. ' 
But withal, there is no Genius fo original, but may 
be profited and^ aiSfted by the aid of proper ex- 
anvples, in Style, Compofition, and Delivery. - 
They always open fome new ideas j they ferve to 
enlarge and correfl: our own. They quickqn the 
current of thought, and excite emulation. 



Much, indeed, will depend ^ upon the rijght 
choice of models which we propofe to imitate; 
and fuppofing them rightly chofen, a farther cai^ 
is requifite, of not being feduced by a blind uni« 
verfal admiration. For, *^ decipit exemplar, vitiis 

F F 2 - " imita* 
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«« imitabile.'* Even m the moft finiflied models 
pre can feleft, it muft lipt be forgotten, that there 
are always . feme things improper for imitation* 
We jQiould ftudy to acquire a juft conception of the 
(>eculiar charafteriftic beatities of any Writer, or 
Public Speaker, apd imitate thefe only. One ought 
never to attach himfelf too clofely to any fingld 
model ; for he who does fo, is almoft fure of bdng 
fedttced into a faulty and afjfeded imitation. His 
bufinefs (hould be, to draw frofti feVeral the proper' 
ideas/ of perfedUon. Living exaftiples -of Public 
Speaking, in any kind, it will not be expeded 
that I fliould here point out. As to the Writers^ 
antient and modem,* from whom benefit may be 
derived in forming Compofition and Style, I havc^ 
fpokeh fo much of them in former Leftures, that 
it is needlefs to repeat what I have faid of their 
virtues and defefts. 1 own^ it is to be regt'etted, 
that the Englifh Language, in which there is much 
good writing, furnifhes us, however, with but 
very few recorded examples of eloquent Public 
Speaking. Among the French there are more. 
Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, Maflilloh, particu- 
liarly the laft, are eminent for the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit. But the moft nervous and fubfime of aU 
their Orators is Boffuet, the famous ffifhop of 
Meaux ; in whofe Oraifons Funebres, there is a 
very high fpirit of Oratory * • Some of Fontenelle*& 

Harangues 

\ * The criticifm which Wt. Crevicr, Author of Rheforiqt^^ 
Fran^oifc^ pafles upon thefe writers whom i have above nailed. 
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Harangues to the Fi^emch Academy, are ekganli l e c t.^ 
md agreeajble. And at the Bar, the printed plead- 
ings of Cochin and D' Agueffeau ^ are hijghly ex-^ 
foiled by the late Freijeh Critics. 

Th^re is one obfervatk^n, which it is of hnr 
portance to ^lake, concerning imitation pf th^ 
Style of gny favourite Author, when we wopld 
carry his Style into Public Speaking. We muft 
jittend tQ a very material diftinftion betwe^ written 
and fpoken language, Thefe are, in truth, twq 
jdifFerent manners of communicating ideas. Jif. 
book th^t is to bq read, requires one fort of 
Style ; a man that is to fpeak^ muft ufe another* 
In books, v^e look for correftnefs, p»e(zifion, all 
redund^pies pruned, all repetitions avoided, Ian-? 
guage completely polilhed. Speaking admits a 
more eafy copious Style, and fefi fettered by rule ; 
l^petitions may often be neceflary, parenthefes 
piay fometimes be graceful ;^ the fanie thought 
muft often be placed in different views ; as th« 
hearers can catch it only from the mouth of tht 
Speaker, and ^ hav6 not the advantage, as in read- 
ing a boojs:, of turning back again, and of dwelU 



is, " Boffuet tfft grande, piai« inegal 5 Flechier eft pips ega^ 
** mais moins eleve, & fouveht trop fleuri : Bourdaloue eft 
</ folide & judicieux, tnais il neglige les graces legeres ; MalSU 
<f Ion eft plus riche en iniages, mais moins fort en raifonnement. 
** Je fouhaite donc^ que I'orateur.ne fe contente dans I'imitation 
f< d'un feul de ces modeles, mais qu'il tacfie de reunir en l\i\ 
ff toutes leur* differe^itw vertus.'* Vol. II, chap, demiere* 
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t E c T. ing on what they do n6t fully comprehend, 
xxxiv. Hence the Style of many good Authors would 
appear ftiff, aflFefted, and ev^ri obfcure, if, by .too 
clofe an imitation, we ftould transfer it to a*Popu» 
lar Oration. How awkward, for example, would 
Lord Shaftefbury's Sentences found in the mouth 
of a Public Speaker ? Some kinds of Public Dif- 
conrfe, it is true^ fuch as that of the Pulpit, where 
more exaft preparation and more ftiidied Style 
.are admitted, wjould bear fuch a manner better 
than others which are expeded to approach more 
to extemporaneous fpeakmg* But ftiU there is, 
in general, fo much difference between Speaking, 
and Compofition . defigned only to be read, as 
fiiould guard us againil ^ clofe ai^d injudicious 
imitation. 

SoMs Authors there are, whofe manner of Writ- 
ing approaches nearer to the Style of Speaking than 
others i and who, therefore, can be imitated with 
jnore fafety. In this clafs, among the 'Engliih 
Authors, are Dean Swift and Lord Bolingbroke, 
The Dean, throughout all his writings, in the midft 
of much eorreiflnefs, maintains the eafy natural 
manner of an unaffedked Speaker ; and this is one 
0f his -chief excellencies. Lord Bolingbroke*s 
Style is more fplendid, and more declamatory 
than Dean Swift's ; but ftill it is the Style of one 
"who fpeaks, or rather who harangues. Indeed, 
^1} his Political Writings (for it is to them only 
and not to his Pl^lofophical ones^ tliat this ob« 

fervation 
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iervation <:an be »applied) carry much more* the ap- l e c t. 
|)earance of one declaiming with warmth in a great 
-AfFembly, than of ©ne writing, in a clofet, in order 
to be read by others. They have all the copiouf- 
nefs, the fervour, the inculcating method that is 
allowable and graceful in an Orator; perhaps 
±00 much of it for a Writer ; arid it is to be regret- 
ted, .as I have formerly obferved, that the matter 
contained in them fhould have been fo trivial, of 
fo falfe: for, from the manner and ftyle, confider- 
abie ^advant$g^ mi? ht be reaped. 

w 

In the fifth place, Befides attention t6 the beft 
models^ frequent exercife both in conifJoiing and 
fpeaking, will be admitted to be a negeffary mean 
of improvement. That fort of Compofition is, 
doubtlefs, moft ufeful, which relates to the pro- 
feiSon, or kind of Public Speaking, to which per- 
fons addift themfelves. This they ftould' keep 
ever in their eye, and be gradually inuring them- 
felves to it. But let me alfo advife them,' not to 
allow themfelves in negligent Compofition of any 
kind^ He who has it for -his aim to "^^ write, or to 
fpeak correftly, fhould, in the mofl: trivial kind 
bf Compofition, -in writing a letter, nay, even in 
common difcourfe, ftudy to acquit hhnfelf with 
propriety. I do riot at all -mean, that he is never 
to write or to fpeak a word, but in elaborate and 
artificial language. This would form ^iim to a 
ftiffnefs and afieftation, worfe, fay ten- thoufand 
ilegrees, than the greateft negligence. But it is 
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J. E c T. to be obferVed, that there is, ia every 




manner which is becoming, and has propriety | 
and oppoiite to it, there is a plumfy pd faulty per* 
formance of the lame thing. The ' ^onun^ 
manner is yery pft^i the moft light, and feem^ 
ingly carelef^. inanner : but jt ^equire^ tafte ^4 
attention to feize the juft idea of it. That idea| 
ivhen acquired, we fhould ke^ in our eye, an4 f(Hm 
ppon it whatever we write pr fay. 

ExEficisEs of fpeaking haye always beefi ret 
f ommended to ftudents, in order that they may 
prepare themfelye^ for fpeaking in public, apd 
on ^real buiinels, Tfie Meetings, pr Societies, 
into which they fometimes form themfelyes. £ot 
thia purpofe, are laudable inftitutions ; and, under 
proper condud, may ferye many valu^le pur-, 
pofes. They are favouraf^le to knowle4ge ^ax¥i 
lludy, pj giving pccafion to enquiries concerning 
thofe fubje^? which ^re made the ground t^f dif^ 
cufEon. They produce emvilationj and gradually 
inure thofe who are concerned in them, to fome* 
what that refembl^s a Public Affembly. They 
accuftorn them to know th^ir own powers, and 
to acquire a comniand of themfelves in fpeaking ; 
and what is, perhaps, thQ greateft advantage of 
all, they giye them a facility and fluency of ex* 
preflion, and aiiifl them in procuring that ^\ Copia 
«« verborum,V which can be acquired by no othe? 
Qieans but frequent exercife in fpeaking.^' 



But 
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But the Meetings which I hare now in nir LicctK 
^ye, are to be underftood of jthofe academical ''^'**^' 
afibciations, where. a moderate number of yotu^ 
fjrentlemen, who are carrying on their ftudi'ea, and 
are cpiineded by fopie affinity in the future pur- 
suits which they have in view, affemble privately, 
in order to improve one anqther, and to prepare 
tbem&lves fpr thofe public exhibitipns which may 
afterward^ fall to their lot. As for thofe public 
and promifcuons Societies, - in which multitudes 
fire brought together, who are often of low ftsttioi^p 
and occupations, whou are joined by no common 
l^ond of union, except an abfurd nige for Public 
^paaking^ aiid have no other objed in view, but 
Ip make a ftow of their fuppofed talents, they 
are inftitutions not merely of an ufelefs, but of 
an hurtful nature. They are in great hazard 
pf proving feminaries of licentioufnefs, petulance, 
faftion and fa%. They miflead thofe, who^ in thefe 
own callings, might be ufeful members of Society j^ 
into £antaftic plans of making a figure on fubjedfi 
which divert their attention from their propet 
bufinefs, and are widely remote fron^ their fphei^ 
m hfe. 



Even the aUoM?abIe meetings into which $tu- 
^ents of Oratory form themfelves, ftand in n^ed 
of dij-efltiqn ii^ order to render them ufefuL If 
their fubjefts of difcouife be improperly chofen ; 
if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics ; 
if they indulge themfelves in loofe and flimfy de- 

cla.nation. 
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claxiiatlon, which has no foundation in good fenfe ; 
or accuftom themfelVes . to fpeak pertly on alt 
fubje&s wkhout due preparation, they may im- 
prove one another in petulance, but in no other 
thing; and will infallibly forni themfelves to a 
yery faulty and vicious tafte in fpeaking. I would,, 
therefore, advife all who are members of fuch 
focieties, in the firft place, to attend to the choice 
of their fubjeds; that they he ufeful and manly, 
either formed on the co^rfe of their ftudies,* or 
on fomething that has relation to morals and tafte, 
to adion and life. In the fecond place, I would 
advife them to be temperate in the pradice of 
Speaking; not to fpeak too often, nor oh fub- 
jeds where they are ignorant or unripe ; but only 
when they have proper materials for a difcourfe, 
and have digefted an4 thought of the fubjed 
J^eforehand. In the third place, Wh^n they do 
i^eak^ they fliould ftudy always to keep good 
fenfe and periijafion in view, rather than an of- 
tentation of Eloquence ; and for this ead, I would, 
in the fourth place, repeat, the advice which I^ 
gave in a former Ledure, that they,, (hould always 
choofe that fide of the queftion to which, in their 
own judgment, they are mcA inclined, as the right 
and the true fide ; and defend it by fuch arguments 
as feem to them-moft foKd; By thefe means they 
will take the beft method of forming themfelves'' 
gradually to a manly» corred, aiui perfuafive man, 
ner of Speaking. 
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It now only remains to inquire, of- what ufe i* h c t. 
may the ftudy of Cricital and Rhetorical Writers 
be for improving one in the praftice of Eloquence i 
Thefe are certainly not to be neglefted ; and yet, 
J dare not fay that much is to be expefted from 
them. For profeffed Writers on Public Speaking, 
we muft look chiefly among the Antients. In 
modem times, for reafons ^hich were before given. 
Popular Eloquence, as an Art, has never been very 
much the objedt of ftudy; it has not the fame 
powerful eflfefts among us that it had in more de- 
mocratical ftates ; and therefore has not been cul- 
tivated with the fame care. Among the Moderns, 
thoiigh there has been a great deal of gopd criticifm 
on the different kinds of Writing, yet much has 
hot been attempted on the fubjeft of Eloquence or 
Public Difcourfe ; and what has been given us of 
that kind, has been drawn moftly from the Antients. 
Such ^ writer ajs Joannes Gerardus Voffius, who 
bas gathered into one heap of ponderous lumber, 
all the trifling, as well as the ufeful things, that are 
to be found in th t Greek and Roman Writers, is 
jenough to difgtrft pne with the ftudy of Eloquence. 
Among the French, there has beefi more attempted 
jon this fubjeft, than among the Englifli. The 
3ifliop of Cambray's Writings on Eloquence I 
before mentionecj with honour. Rollin, Batteux, 
Crevier, Gibert, and feveral other French Critics, 
Jiave alfo written on Oratory ; but though fome of 
jthem may be ufeful, none of them are fo confider^f 
fi)\k as to deferve particul^ recommendation^ , 

It 
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t E c T. If is to the original Antient ' Writers that w? 
* muft chiefly have recourfe ; and it is a reproach to 
any one, whofe profeffion calls him to fpeak in 
public, tc^ be unacquainted with themr In all the 
Antient Rhetorical Writers, there is, indeed, this 
^efeft, that they are too fyftematical, as I formerly 
fhowed ; they aim at doing too much ; at reducing 
Rhetoric to a complete and perfed Art, which may 
even fupply invention with materials on every fubr 
jeQ: } infomuch, that one would imagine they ex- 
pefted to form an Orator by rule, ii^ as mecha* 
nical a manner as one would fdrm a Carpenter, 
Whereas, all that can, in truth, be done^ is to 
give openings for aflifting and enlightening Tafte^^ 
and for pointing out to Genius the courjfe it ought 
to hold, 

Aristotle laid the foundation for all that wa$ 
afterwards written on the fubjeft. That amazing 
smd comprehenfive Genius, which does honour to 
human nature, and which gave Kght into fo many 
different Sciences, has inveftigated the principles of 
Rhetoric with great penetration, Ariftotle apv 
pears to have been tl^e firft who took Rhetoric out; 
of the hands of the Sophifts,. and introduced reafon^ 
ing and good fenfe into the Art, Some of the 
profoundeft things which have beeii written on the 
paflions and manners of men, are to be found in 
his Treatife on Rhetoric ; though in this, as in all 
his writings, his great brevity often renders him 
t>bfcure. Succeeding Greek Rhetoridans^ moft 
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^f whom ^e now toft, improved btJL the fomidktion L e CJ *r. 
Which Ariftotle had laid. Two of them ftill re. ^^^^^• 
main-, Demetrius Phalereus, aild Dionyfius of Ha- 
Kcarnaffus ;^ both write on the Conftru£iion of 
Sentences, and deferve to be perufed; efpecialiy 
Dionyfius, who is a very accurate and judicious 
Critic. 

I NEED fcarcely recbthttlend the rhetorical writ-* 
ings of Cicero. ^ Whatever, dh the fubjed of Elo-i 
quence, comes froiti fo great an Orator,' muft b«l 
worthy of attention. His moft tonfiderable work 
on this fubje£k is that De Oratore^ in three b'ooks. 
None of Cidero's \vriting8 are more highl/ finiihed 
than this Treatife. The dialogue is polite ^ the 
charafters are well fupported, and the cdnduft of 
the whole is beautiful and agreeable. It v^ indeed, 
full pf digrelfions, and his rules and obfervations 
may be thought fomelimes too vague and general. 
TJfeful things, however, may be learned from it ; 
and it is no fmall benefit to be made acquainted 
with Cicero's own idea of Eloquence. The " Ora- 
tor ad M. Brutum,'* is alfo a confiderable Treatife ; 
and, in general^ throughout all Cicero's rhetorical 
-Works there rtin§ thofe high and fublime ideas of 
£loquence, which are fitted both for forming a juft 
tafte, and ifor creating that enthufiafm for the Art> 
Ivhich is of the greateft confequence for excelling 
in it^ 



But of all the Anrient Writers on the flibje£l-of 
Oratory, the moft inftruftive, and moft ufeful, is 

I Quinailiao* 
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LECT Quinfiilbn. ^I know few' books which abound 

XXXIV. 

more with good fenfe, and difcover a greater degree 
of juft aiid accurate tafle^ than Quindilian*s Infti* 
tutions. Almbft all the principles of good Critic 
cifm are to be found in them. He has digefted 
into excellent order all the . antient ideas con-- 
cerning Rhetoric, and is, at the fame time, him* 
felf an eloquent Writer. Though fome parts of 
his work contain too much of the technical and 
artificial fyftem then in vogue, and . for that reafon 
'may be thought dry and tedious, yet I would not 
advife the omitting to read any. part of his Inflitxi- 
tions. To Pleaders at the Bar, even thefe technical 
part^ may prove of Jome ufe. Seldom has any 
perfon, of more found and diftinft judgment than 
Quindilian, applied himfelf to the ftudy of the 
Art of' Oratory. 
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